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THE COMIC ALPENSTOCK.* 


BY GUIDO MOUNTJOY, 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Parturiunt MONTES—progreditur RIDICULUS mus.”—HORACE. 


Tats isa laughing age, and it is not 
the less wise upon that account. The 


greatest fools to be met with are by 
no means the gayest and pleasantest 
fellows. Quite the contrary. Look 
at Punch! Who would not rather 
travel in Punch’s company than in 
Plato’s? The world was long enough 
on its centre of gravity; it 1s on its 
centre of levity just now, and, if we 
mistake not, it is just as steady as at 
any former period. Levity and folly 
are not necessarily synonymous terms ; 
but the charlatan always wears a grey 
beard, and “ gravity,” as Lord Shat- 
tesbury observes, ‘‘is of the very 
essence of imposture.” 

Everybody can cry, but few know 
how to laugh, and still fewer kfiow 
where to find food for laughter, or 
have any idea how widely the mate- 
rials for mirth are diffused throughout 
the universe. There is not more 
surely a truth and a moral, than there 
is a laugh, or at least a smile, in 
everything. As the dark cold flint 
carries the bright spark within it, 
waiting to be elicited by the steel, so 
is the most seemingly serious subject 
pregnant with mirthful matter, if you 
only know how to get at it, and have 
the skill to tickle it out, as the angler 
tickles a trout out of a stream. Iam 
one who believes that there do exist 


sunbeams in cucumbers. If the La- 
putan alchemist laboured in vain to 


extract them, it was not the fault of 
the cucumber, but his own want of 
power to reach the hidden laugh of 
things. 

«Laugh when you must,” says 
Pope ; “laugh when you can,” I say; 
and, if you take me for your guide, 
you will laugh, too, when you canter. 

derive the word ride from ridere, to 
laugh ;¢ so, if you are for a jolly 
party to Switzerland, and disposed to 
hill-arity, in the name of Momus let 
us go this moment, demand our pass- 


ports, and take a good long laugh 
through the Alps. 

*«‘How, sir, do you propose to 
travel 2?” 

** Laughing—is it not better than 
crying or yawning?” 

‘* But, I mean, in what?” 

‘*In good humour, the lightest and 
easiest travelling carriage.” 

‘* Well, and what shall we take 
with us?” 

“¢ Spirits.” 

‘* What kind of spirits ?” 

‘High spirits, as we are going to 
the mountains; keep your low spirits 
for your tour in the Pays Bas, but 
don’t expect to have the company of 
Guido Mountjoy on that excursion.” 

‘* Nothing but spirits ?” 





* «The Alpenstock” is the title Latrobe gave his serious guide to Switzerland ; 


but it will serve for a comic one equally well. 


The Alpenstock is the staff, or pole, 


used by those Alpine tourists, whose ambition is of the vaulting kind, and who pique 


themselves upon climbing the peaks of mountains. 


Murray tells us it is ‘‘ an indis- 


pensable companion,” and compares it to “a third leg,” which would certainly be a 


valuable acquisition to a comic tourist. 


+ Curran was evidently of the same opinion, as appears by his motto suggested 
to an equestrian tobacconist, ‘* Quid rides.” 
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«* Health.” 
**Health and spirits ;—anything 
more ?” 


’ 


** A strong pair of shoes.’ 

« Anything else ?” 

“The ‘ Comic 
course.” 

‘¢ Shall we take Mr. Murray ?” 

‘Take the three M’s—Murray, 
Mackintosh (not Sir James, but your 
Indian Rubber), and Money.’ 

Money is absolutely indispensable. 
You can’t see even the Swiss cottage 
at the Coliseum for nothing, so do not 
expect to see Switzerland itself on 
better terms. The best Alpenstock 
(next to the Comic) is a stock of it. 
The French have an old proverb— 
** point d'argent, point de Suisse,” w hich 
may be translated, ‘‘no money, no 
Switzerland.” If you are out of money 
or out of elbows, take Guido’s : advice, 
and don’t venture out of England; 
you will find it hard enough to make 
yourself comfortable in it. If, how- 
ever, you doubt the soundness of this 
doctrine, just try an experimental trip 
to Wales or the Lakes of Cumberland 
with empty pockets. If ever you 
reach Snowdon or see Windermere, I 
don’t despair of your accomplishing an 
Alpine tour. 

Vhatever money you take, let it be 
your own. Take that of any body 
else, and it will probably delay your 
journey for seven years. ‘To be sure, 
in that time you will have an oppor- 
tunity of making yourself acquainted 
with Australia, and if you miss the 
chamois, you will have the pleasure, 
en revanche, of making the acquaint- 
ance of the kangaroo. 

But if you can coax the l’argent out 
of an uncle or a grandmother, do so 
by all means; there is no objection 
that I can see to raising the money in 
that way; only remember to write 
your uncle, from Zurich or Berne, a 
prolix account of the Swiss constitu- 
tion, and to present the old lady, on 
your return, with your blouse, your 
ole, or your flask of Kirschwasser. 
tt will demonstrate your gratitude, 
and may possibly lead to another grant 
in the following summer for a tour in 
the Tyrol, or a ramble in the Pyre- 
nees. 

As to the derivation of the word 
Alps, doctors, as usual, disagree. 
Grammarians are the most quarrel- 
some people in the world, with all 
their talk about concords. Alps, or 
Alpes, quoth one, is guasi Albee Mon- 
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tes (the white or snowy mountains). 
The transmutation of 6 into p is no- 
thing to an etymologist of any spirit ; 
but to detect the word montes, with 
no other clue to it but the final s, that 
was worthy a Cruguius or a Bentley. 

Another authority assures us that 
Alp comes from scalp. No change can 
be simpler, only knocking off the two 
initial letters—merely the process of 
scalping. 

But both are outdone by the third, 
who traces the word to the Latin 
valles. Alpes, valpes, valles! As 
pretty a grammatical pedigree as that 
of pickled cucumber from King Jere- 
miah — Jeremiah King, Jer King, 
Gherkin, pic ‘kled cucumber. The great 
oe of the etymology in question 

s, that, according to it, the Alps are 
ae mountains at all, but the very re- 
verse. To ascend the Alps is an Irish 
bull; which accounts for Goldsmith 
‘an Hibernian poet) employing that 
phrase in “ the Traveller” — 

— ‘ Where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend” — 


where ‘‘ descend” would serve for the 
rhyme just as well. 

Tourist.—‘* None of your etymolo- 
gies satisfy me, though the last is the 
best, at least the most ingenious of the 
three. It is a most important ques- 
tion, but the nutis yet to be cracked.” 

Very well, you can proceed to Ge- 
neva, confer with the savans of that 
place, and remain there until it is 
cracked to your fancy. We who are 
nof® grammarians will continue our 
journey. En route, mes amis.” 

Sut first let us secure our 


PASSPORTS. 


“A traveller,” says Mr. Murray, 
annot reach Switzerland without a 
nna from a minister of some one 
or other of the states of Europe.” By 
minister, do not understand a clergy- 
man. Mr. Fumbally (the Fumballys 
of Fumbally Hall) made that mistake ; 
he applied for a passport to the Rev. 
Mr. Wagstaff, the parson of his pa- 
rish ; Mr. W agstaff gave him a writ- 
ten license to travel all over Europe, 
and Mr. Fumbally proceeded with it 
to the continent; but he did not make 
a tour of any great length—he merely 
went to Ostend and back again. 
People abuse the passport system 
very unreasonably. When they are 
required to produce their passports at 
every stage, they growl excessively, 
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and say a variety of unhandsome things 
of the continental governments. On 
the other hand, when they are ina 
state which is so polite as hardly ever 
to call for the production of a pass- 
port, they are sure to exclaim—‘“‘ Was 
there ever such a preposterous regu- 
lation? Here are we all provided 
with passports, quite regular, duly 
vise'd, signed and counte rsigned, fees 
paid, &c., and nobody seems to care 
whether we have them or not.’ 

There are many things as well as 
passports which it is very proper and 
very convenient to possess, although 
we are not called on to produce them 
on all occasions. However, there is 
nothing to prevent your presenting 
your passport to every gendarme or 
public officer you meet in the whole 
course of your voyage. When old 
Mrs. Fazakerly went abroad, nobody 
could look at her but she pulled out 
her passport and brandished it in his 
face. You know old Mrs. Faza- 
kerly ? 

For my part, without passports, 
custom-house 1 regulations, and railway 
tickets, affording as they do such un- 
limited scope for blunders and cross 
purposes, I do not know in what the 
amusement of travelling would consist. 
I am thankful for every thing that 
promotes anarchy and confusion, and 
their legitimate issue—fun and frolic. 
The grand diversion on the Belgian 
and German railroads consists in the 
guards continually asking for the pas- 
sengers’ tickets. I am satisfied it is 
done for mere pastime, and a most 
agreeable and exciting one it certainly 
is. The directors deserve all praise 
for inventing it— 

** Votre billet, monsieur !” 

The following scene took place in 
my presence last year on one of the 
Belgian lines :— 

“© Votre billet, monsieur !” 

The guard was addressing the cock- 
ney father of a wg i who knew little 
more French than I do of Japanese. 
He thought the officer alluded to one 
of his children, whose familiar appella- 
tion happened to be Billy, and he 
pushed the boy towards the window 
to answer for himself. 

«« Votre billet,” repeated the guard, 
laughing ; the Belgians are the best- 
humoured people in the world. 

‘* This is mon Billy.’ 

‘“‘Non, non,” said the 
moured guard. 

“TI say, yes, yes,” 


good-hu- 


said the father, 
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and his wife corroborated the state- 
ment, putting her hand on Master 
Billy’s shoulder, shaking her head, 
and repeating—** Notre Billy —Notre 
Billy—half-price — demi- -prix—notre 
Billy —under ten—dix anneés,”—pro. 
nouncing the diz honestly, every letter 
of it. 

It was excellent fun, and all owing 
to the ticket-system on the Belgian 
railways. I fell in with the same wor- 
thy family frequently afterwards, and 
used to call the father Cockneius Mag- 
nus, for he was certainly the finest bird 
of his species that “famous London 
town” ever produced. 


THE SWISS CURRENCY. 


Currency is from curro, torun; and 
money runs away uicker in Switzer- 
land than in any othe sr part of Europe. 
No matter how bad the road, the mo- 
ney goes fast enough; it sometimes 
outstrips the traveller, who gets to the 
end of his purse before he arrives to 
the end of his journey. This is incon- 
venient, and leads to stoppages. No 
ways without means. A financial em- 
barrassment is as bad for a tourist as a 
corn-question, and he is sometimes 
driven to relieve himself from both dif- 
_— by the same method, that is to 

, by—eutting. 

4 F if money had not a sufficiently 
fugacious te »ndene y, in any she ape, it is 
generally made round, so as to enable 
it to roll aw ay from the owner as fast 

; possible. Then, not content with 
caakdie wheels of silver and gold for it, 
we sometimes provide it with paper 
wings also; nay, in the case of Coutts’ 
circular notes, the two principles are 
ingeniously combined, and we are fur- 
nished with a spec ies of money admira- 
bly adapted for rolling down Alpine 
stee ps, or being w afted from us on Al- 
pine breezes. 

The Swiss have got the most comical 
coinage in Europe. Almost every can- 
ton has a monetary joke of its own; 
and the joke that is current in one 
canton (say for a franc), will not pass 
in another for one farthing. Facetious, 
however, as the currency is, it is no 
joke to the traveller; he is sure to 
find the Swiss exe changes alway sagainst 
him, and his best course is to lose his 
money, without losing his temper also. 

Some take the trouble of learning 
the v ralue of a few Swiss coins; and it 
is not a bad plan, if you wish to avoid 
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being cheated. But if you agree with 
Butler,* that 
“ The pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat,” 

you will give yourself no more trouble 
about the coins of the cantons than 

ou will about their quarrels. Indeed, 
if you are wise, you will, before start- 
ing for Switzerland, cultivate a taste 
for the pleasure of ‘‘ being cheated.” 
It will contribute enormously to your 
ease and enjoyment ; and—mark what 
T now tell you—if you have any of it 
left, after your tour is over, you will 
not want opportunities for indulging 
it in dear old England. 7 

The very names of the Swiss coins 
are enough to make Heraclitus laugh. 
Imagine kreutzers and zwansigers, 
batzen and rapps ! 

A funny fellow the Swiss Master of 
the Mint must be! The mere coining 
of the word zwanziger argues an ac- 
complished wag. 

Reaper—‘‘ How much is a zwanzi- 
ger ?” 

“Six batzen.” 

«¢ And how much is a batz ?” 

«Ten rapps, or rappen.” 

** But what is a rapp ?” 

‘* The sixtieth part of a zwanziger.” 

Reaper—“ Thank you. Now I 
know as much about the coins of 
Switzerland as I do about those of 
the new planet Iris.” 

That will do; so let me proceed to 
acquaint you, that in 1834, twelve of 
the cantons agreed to appoint a com- 
mission to reform the currency; of 
course, to make it more amusing. 
The commissioners have not yet re- 
ported. It must be hard to produce 
amore comical system, or it would 
have been done by twelve reformers 
in less than thirteen years. They are 
still sitting, we believe, at Grinden- 
wald. 

LUGGAGE. 


The grave guides, such as Murray, 
Ebel, &c., will tell you to take as 
little as possible, and reduce it to the 
smallest possible compass. Never 
mind them ; do just the reverse. We 
are comic tourists, and half the ca- 
medy of travelling consists in the 
perils of portmanteaus, the adventures 
of valises, in blunders about bags and 
boxes, and the haps and mishaps of 
macintoshes. The more, therefore, 
the merrier. Six articles to each 
member of a party is an extremely 
moderate allowance. You can’t do 


The Comic Alpenstock. 


* The author of “ Hudibras,”—not the Bishop. 
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with less, and be pee other 
words, give yourself a fair chance of 
always having a hunt after something ; 
a most exciting pastime when a dili- 
gence is just starting, or the bell of a 
steamer has rung for the third time. 

Moreover, bandying charges of neg- 
ligence with one’s wife, is a charming 
occupation in itself—a kind of travel- 
ling battledore and shuttlecock. 

Some men, following the ineffably 
stupid direction, to travel with as little 
baggage as possible, are in the habit 
of leaving their wives and daughters 
behind them. There cannot be a 
greater mistake. Women (and the 
same may be said of lap-dogs, parrots, 
and mackaws) enormously increase the 
embarrassments and perplexities pro- 
duced by the rest of the luggage, and, 
in the same proportion, heighten the 
farce of a journey. 

‘But surely, sir, it is pleasant, on 
other grounds, to travel in company 
with the fair sex ?” 

Perhaps so; but at present I am 
only talking of women as a species of 
the genus luggage ; and, in that point 
of view, I rate them very high indeed. 

‘* How high?” 

A lady as high as two trunks, and 
three bandboxes; a lady’s maid, at 
three trunks, four bandboxes, and a 
parasol. If you are a mathematician, 
you may state the proposition alge- 
braically. 

On the subject of boxes alone a 
book might be written. The following 
is a list of boxes, not one of which 
ought to be left behind upon a laugh- 
ing tour :— 

1, Hat-poxes—each gentlemanone. 

2. Banp-poxes—each lady two. 

3. Dressinc-poxes—each member 
of the party one. 

4, Writinc-poxes—do. do. 

5. Work-soxes—each lady one. 

6. Cicar-poxes—each gentleman 
one. 

7. Snurr-BoxEs—ditto, and one to 
each elderly lady. 

8. LucireR-BoxEs—a few. 

This gives to a party of seven, more 
chances than I shall stop to calculate 
—from boxes only—of capital sport, 
twice a-day, at least, during the tour. 
The lucifer-boxes insure you, further, 
an excellent chance of burning an 
hotel or two—an accident which (in- 
dependently of the diversion of a 
house on fire) has two remarkable ad- 
vantages :—you may get off, in the 
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hubbub, without settling your bill, 
and you must enjoy aview of the con- 
flagration, a most superb spectacle, par- 
ticularly when the inn stands on the 
edge of a lake, like the Trois Couronnes 
at Vevay, or the Swan at Lucerne. You 
must be a pippin-squeezer, indeed, if 
you refuse, for the sake of so grand a 
sight, to incur the expense of a couple 
of lucifer-boxes—value a 

I say nothing of the laughable 
figures of the Swiss chamber-maids, 
skipping along the wooden galleries, 
and jumping out of the trellised win- 
dows. When the costumes of the Swiss- 
esses are so ludicrous by day, what 
must they not be by night, and under 
such peculiarly diverting circum- 
stances? But this I leave to your 
imagination, if you have one. 

Never trouble yourself about the 
loss to the inn-keeper, on such an oc- 
casion. You travel for your own en- 
og not for his profit. Besides, 
allinn-keepers are rogues, and the most 
roguish of all inn-keepers are the 
Swiss. Another consideration is this, 
the hotel is either insured, or it is 
not. If it is, the owner can be no 
loser by having it burned down; if it 
is not, he deserves to have his property 
destroyed, for his monstrous impru- 
dence in not availing himself of the 
protection which insurance aflords. 

But a well-appointed tourist will 
take a multitude of articles with him, be- 
yond what is ordinarily called luggage. 

If you are at all scientific—and who 
is there now-a-days who is not either 
scientific himself, or who has not a 
scientific wife or daughter ?—you will 
take a barometer, a thermometer, an 
anemometer, and a pedometer. You 
will not travel, or think of travelling, 
without a telescope, a microscope, a 
theodolite, and a sextant. Mr. Pud- 
dicome always takes his own altitudes, 
and Mrs. Puddicome makes her own 
observations. The little Puddicomes 
don’t mind being wet to the skin try- 
ing experiments with their rain-guage, 
and Miss Patty doubts very much 
whether Agassiz has hit upon the true 
theory of glaciers. 

I need not recommend you to take 
a rifle, an air-gun, a pair of pistols, a 
portable chair, a sword-cane, a fishing- 
rod, a double-barreled fowling-piece, 
and things of that kind—they are ab- 
solutely indispensable. 

The general rule is, to leave nothing 
behind that can by any possibility be 
either useful or amusing. In a pedes- 
trian tour, the guide carries every- 
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thing: you pay him well, and you 
need not be afraid of loading him in 
proportion. Of all things, bring plenty 
of books; eventhough you may not read 
them, they prove your literary tastes: 
and habits. I cannot say that I much 
em of your very studious tourist. 
—I prefer the Alps themselves, to all 
that Byron or Rogers have said about 
them; and because Gibbon lived at 
Lausanne, that is no reason why I 
should lose the Lake of Geneva, while 
poring over the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” However, I don’t 
object to see A., B., or C. making 
themselves ridiculous in this, or in any 
other way: only this I will add, from 
my travelling experience, that though 
I bees seen more coxcombs than one 
reading other books, when they should 
have been reading Nature's, I never 
met one who was not ready to throw 
his book aside on hearing the bell ring 
for the table-d’-héte. 


THE SUITE. 


Much depends, of course, on the 
tourist’s rank and fortune. Ifyou are 
very rich, and very noble, you will 
have your physician, your surgeon, 
your apothecary, your cook, and your 
chaplain. A brains-carrier is also in- 
dispensable, and so is a secretary ; 
a valet, and a few interpreters. Some 
men always travel with their lawyer 
or attorney. I myself never do; 
but it is matter of taste. Then 
your sons must have their tutor, and 
your daughters a couple of gover- 
nesses—one English, and one French. 
I don’t see how you can possibly travel 
with a smaller retinue than this, either 
with comfort to yourself, or with cre- 
dit to your country. Recollect the 
old maxim—‘“ Noscitur a sociis”—a 
traveller is known by his suite, as a 
es is by his train, a comet by 

is tail, or a minister by the party 
that follows him in a division. 

Here we halt for a month. When 
we start again, we shall speak of lan- 
guage and costume, of the character- 
istics of Switzerland, physical, moral, 
and political; we shall instruct the 
pedestrian how to walk, and the 
climber how to climb; we shall be 
zoological, geological, gastronomical, 
and economical; we shall run some 
of the Alps up, and run others down— 
exhibit their passes, their lasses, and 
their asses; not forgetting the two- 
footed variety of the donkey race—the 
Asinus Johannis, or common jackass 
of the British islands, 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


PART IV,—CONCLUSION, 


Talleyrand appointed to the Embassy at London—His Address to the King at St. James’s—Signs the Treaty 
of Quadruple Alliance—His Retirement from Political Life—Delivers the Eloge of Count Reinhart at the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences—His approaching End—His Declaration of Political Principles 
and Reconciliation with the Catholic Church—His Letter to the Pope—His last Hours—Death and 


Funeral—His Character—Anecdotes and Mots. 


Soon after the elevation of Louis 
Philippe to the throne of France, 
that sagacious sovereign, desiring to 
draw closer the bonds of national 
amity with Britain; and feeling, 
moreover, that France, emerging from 
a great internal political convulsion, 
with a throne unsupported by the 
traditions of the past or the right of 
legitimacy, had need of support from 
foreign alliance, and could look no- 
where at that moment for such aid 
and countenance so naturally as to 
Britain, the first of the European 
states which acknowledged the Revolu- 
tion of the Barricades, ardently wished 
to send to London, as his representa- 
tive, a diplomatist distinguished at 
once by great ability, by a predisposi- 
tion to the British alliance, and by the 
respect which illustrious descent is 
so sure to obtain from the British aris- 
tocracy. With these views his choice 
fellon Talleyrand. On the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1830, he accordingly submit- 
ted to the council of his ministers, as- 
sembled in the Tuileries, the question 
of nominating his highness the Prince 
Talleyrand to the embassy at London. 
This proposition instantly met serious 
opposition in the cabinet: M. Lafitte 
declared that such a choice would, in 
his opinion, be attended with consider- 
able danger, inasmuch as it would be 
extremely unpopular. This opinion 
was still more warmly espoused by M. 
Dupont (de l’Eure). Count Molé, who 
is well known to have always leaned to 
a Russian rather than an English al- 
liance, opposed such a nomination as 
contrary to the policy which he con- 
sidered it the interest of France to 
adopt. M. Bignon concurred with 
the other ministers in disapproving 
such an appointment. Finding such 
to be the unanimous opinion of the ca- 
binet, the king put an end to the con- 
ference. 

The following day Talleyrand dined 


with M. Lafitte. ‘I thank you,” said 
he, to the minister, “ for the compli- 
ments you paid me yesterday at the 
chateau. I know all: the king has 
related it to me.” ‘ You are aware, 
then,” replied Lafitte, ‘ of the terms 
in which I spoke of your capacity.” 
‘* Let that pass,” rejoined Talleyrand. 
“IT added,” continued Lafitte, “ that 
I believed you to be incapable of violat- 
ing your word.” “That,” resumed Tal- 
leyrand, “is what I meant to thank 
you for.” ‘ It is quite true, however,” 
observed Lafitte, “that I also spoke 
of your unpopularity.” Talleyrand 
smiled, and was silent. In a few 
hours afterwards Lafitte learned from 
the mouth of the king that Talleyrand 
was ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s. 

The was one of the earliest cases 
in which Louis Philippe shewed that 
determination to interfere personally 
in the affairs of the state, which has 
since rendered his reign so remarkable, 
and excited such lively remonstrances 
on the part of the advocates for con- 
stitutional government, who regard 
the Royal irresponsibility, and the ab- 
stinence of the sovereign from personal 
interference in the administration of 
the political business of the state, as 
correlative principles. 

The announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Talleyrand to the embassy 
producedalively sensation in England ; 
and his known inclinations in favour 
of an alliance between England and 
France gave rise to the most favour- 
able anticipations among the commer- 
cial interests, as well as among those 
who looked forward to the inestimable 
advantages of the continuance of the 
general peace. 

On being presented at the Court of 
St. James’s, Talleyrand delivered an 
address to the following effect :— 


‘‘Smre,—Of all the vicissitudes to 
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which my great age has exposed me— 
of all the various situations into which 
the last forty years, so fruitful in ex- 
traordinary events, have seen me 
thrown, none have so entirely satisfied 
my wishes as that appointment which 
has brought me once more to this hap- 
py country. Common princi- 
ples draw more and more closely toge- 
ther these two great nations. England, 
like France, repudiates the principle of 
intervention in the internal concerns of 
other nations; and as the ambassador 
of a royalty unanimously elected by a 
great people, 1 feel myself at ease upon 
a land of freedom, near a descendant of 
the illustrious House of Brunswick.” 


His first efforts in his new capacity 
were directed to reproduce and realize 
the designs which, under less auspi- 
cious circumstances, he had urged 
upon the British Government in 1792. 
More successful at the close than in 
the opening of his long career, he 
succeeded in bringing into a friendly al- 
liance two nations which rival preten- 
sions had so long separated, but which, 
he contended, analogous institutions 
and common foreign interests ought to 
combine. The cabinets of Europe, 
seeing this aged and profound diplo- 
matist, whose sagacity, enlarged by vast 
experience and whose unvarying mode- 
ration, they so well knew, appointed 
to represent the Revolution at one of 
the most distinguished of the old 
courts, felt astronger faith in the sta- 
bility of its results, and a more favour- 
able disposition to be reconciled to the 
existing state of things, and to treat 
on practicable terms with the new 
government. Placed by the ascen- 
dancy of his renown and his talent at 
the head of the conference of London, 
M. de Talleyrand succeeded in recon- 
ciling the powers to the dissolution of 
that union between Belgium and Hol- 
land which they had established in 
1814, and in procuring the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of Bel- 
gium, which thenceforth would cover, 
instead of menacing the northern fron- 
tier of France. This object being at- 
tained, M. de Talleyrand finished his 
mission, and consummated his work by 
signing the treaty of quadruple alli- 
ance, which united France, England, 
Spain, and Portugal, in a common 
league in favour of peninsular civiliza- 
tion, and opposed the league of the 
west to that of the north, in the inte- 
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rest of the cause of constitutional go- 
vernment on the Continent of Europe. 

He then finally retired from public 
life. He desired that between this 
world and the next a short season for 
reflection and repose should intervene, 
Nevertheless, one event was destined 
to draw him again from his retirement. 
The flame which was sinking in the 
socket was still to give an expiring 
flicker. His friend and contemporary, 
the learned though unobtrusive Count 
Reinhart, preceded him to the tomb, 
at an advanced age. They had often 
met and co-operated in their long and 
eventful career. They had witnessed 
the same political convulsions, the 
same succession of revolutions; and 
the departure of the one from the 
stage of life was a knell which fore- 
boded the speedy exit of the other. 
Both were distinguished members of 
the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. It is the custom of that 
body, on the decease of any of its more 
eminent members, to cause an éloge 
to be delivered by some one, selected 
for the purpose, among the survivors. 
Talleyrand conceived a wish to offer 
this tribute of respect to the memory 
of his deceased friend, and the Academy 
hailed with unmingled pleasure the 
opportunity of hearing for the last 
time that voice which had so often per- 
suaded sovereigns, and of beholding 
that venerable visage, the indications 
of whose lineaments so often harbin- 
gered the fate of nations. The aged 
diplomate himself was also moved to 
this proceeding from the desire to 
bring to a final close, in the peaceful 
sanctuary of science, an existence 
which had been chequered by events 
so extraordinary, and agitated by re- 
volutions for which history affords no 
parallel. 

On Saturday, the 3rd March, 
1838, the meeting of the Academy was 
held, at which it had been announced 
that M. de Talleyrand would person- 
aliy deliver the academic éloge on his 
deceased friend, M. de Reinhart. It 
was known that this would be the last 
public appearance of the venerable 
statesmen and diplomatist. Nothing 
could exceed the excitement among all 
the more elevated and enlightened 
classes which this event produced. 
The meeting assumed all the external 
appearances of a solemnity. Long 
before the appointed hour, the hall 
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was completely filled. Every space 
where an individual could stand or sit 
was occupied. The elite of the high 
and the gifted were there. The most 
elevated official functionaries, those 
most renowned in literature, science, 
and the arts; the notabilities of fo- 
reign countries, the most eminent of 
the diplomatic corps, were all assem- 
bled, expressing in their countenances 
intense interest. Among this multi- 
tude our eye successively rested on 
the well-known features of MM. Royer 
Collard, Guizot, Thiers, Cousin, Ville- 
main, Quatre-mére de Quincy, de 
Bassano, Lemercier, Fauriel, Molé, 


de Montalivet, de St. Aulaire, de Ba- 
rante, de Jaucourt, de Flahault, Bertin 
de Vaux, de Noailles, de Valencay, 
Princes Esterhazy andd’ Aremberg, &c. 

When the chair was taken by the 


president, the old wreck of all the Re- 
volutions entered, leaning on the arm 


of M. Mignet, the Perpetual Secretary 
of the Academy. He took a seat 
which had been prepared for him, 
facing the president. He was costumed 
and coiffed as a high noble of the an- 
cien regime, exhibiting to the attentive 


eyes of the numerous auditory that 
impassable serenity of look that no 


catastrophe was ever able to discom- 
pose. With a firm and clear voice, 
and perfect articulation, he read an 
elegant discourse, in which he noticed 
the various public functions which his 


late friend had fulfilled, and the emi- 
nent abilities he displayed. This gave 


occasion for general reflections on the 
qualities necessary to a minister of fo- 
reign affairs, and every order and class 
of diplomatist, from a consul upwards. 
M. Reinhart had in early life, like M. 
de Talleyrand himself, studied theo- 


logy. This afforded an occasion for 


some curious reflections on the benefit 


which a statesman and diplomatist 
must derive from the early discipline 
of an ecclesiastical education. In il- 
lustration of these views, he adduced 
the examples of Cardinal Chancellor 
Duprat, Cardinal d’Ossat, Cardinal 
de Polignac, and M. de Lyonne, 
Observing on the qualities displayed 
by M. de Reinhart, when he was Mi- 


nister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Tal- 
leyrand said— 


“A Minister of Foreign Affairs 
ought to be endowed with a sort of in- 
stinct which shall warn him against 
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compromising himself before serious 
discussion. He must have the faculty 
of appearing frank and open when he is 
really impenetrable ; of maintaining the 
most absolute reserve with the manner 
of the most complete abandon. He must 
display his ability even in the selection 
of his amusements. His conversation 
must be simple and varied: his remarks 
unexpected, but still natural and naive. 
In a word, he must not allow himself, 
for one moment, day or night, to forget 
that he is Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
**Nevertheless, all these qualities, 
however rare they may be, can avail 
nothing, if good faith do not give them 
the support of which they stand in 


need, I desire to insist the more on 
this, in order to remove a prejudice 
which generally prevails. No! Diplo- 
macy is not a science of duplicity. If 
good faith be necessary anywhere, it is 
eminently so in political transactions, 
because it alone can render them solid 


and durable, Stratagem is often con- 


founded with reserve. Good faith can 
never permit the one, but it fully war- 
rants the other. Reserve is even to be 
the more recommended, because, in- 
stead of destroying, it augments con- 
fidence. 


** Ruled by the honour and interest of 
his country, and by the honor and in- 
terest of his sovereign—by the love of 
that liberty which is founded on order 
and on the rights of all—a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who is thus qualified 
to fill his office, is placed in the finest 


position to which an elevated mind can 
aspire.” 


At the conclusion of this discourse, 


M. Droz, the president, expressed to 
M. de Talleyrand with much dignity 
and grace the thanks of the Academy, 
and the octogenarian retired loaded 
with the felicitations of the most emi- 
nent individuals of his auditory. 


Notwithstanding his advanced age, 


such wasthe vigour of his faculties, and 
the brilliancy of his wit, that his friends 
had no apprehension of the near ap- 
proach of his departure from this 
world. It was about two months after 
this memorable meeting of the Aca- 
demy, that he felt the sudden attack 


of the malady which was destined to 


bring his mortal life to a speedy close. 
He bore, with a tranquil resignation 
and firm courage, which never de- 


serted him, the agony of several cruelly 
painful operations. 


_ During this illness, which was des- 
tined to close his mortal career, the 


mind of the great statesman and di- 
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plomate continually reverted to the 
past, and his tenacious memory evolved 
before him the several events which 
he had witnessed, and in most of which 
he had borne a distinguished part. 
His nights, often sleepless from bo- 
dily suffering, were occupied with 
these meditations. A paper was found 
on his table one morning, on which 
he had written, by the light of the 
lamp, such lines as these :— 

“Behold eighty-three years past 
away! What cares!—what agitation! 
—what anxieties!—what ill-will !— 
what sad complications!—and all 


without other result, except great 


fatigue of body and mind, and a pro- 
found sentiment of discouragement 
with regard to the future, and disgust 
with regard to the past!” 

For three months, he had been in 
constant communication with the Abbé 


Dupanloup, with whom he conversed 
daily on the subject of religion. This 


was not a movement of the moment, 
prompted by the approach of death, 
or induced by the feebleness of age 
and the prostration of bodily indis- 
position—it was a step he had long 
contemplated. On the occasion of 
delivering his éloge of Count Re- 
inhart, he was heard to say, as he 
left the hall, “I have still one duty 
to perform, and I will do it.”— 
(J’ai quelque chose a faire et je le 
ferai.”) That duty was his re-estab- 
lishment in the communion of the 


Christian Church. He decided on 


doing this in such a manner, at such 


a moment, and surrounded by such 
circumstances of solemnity as would, 
he imagined, render it impossible for 
any one to question its sincerity and 
good faith, or to ascribe it to any other 
motive than a profound conviction of 


the truth and efficacy of the doctrine 


to which he gave so solemn an assent. 

It has been said, but without any 
sufficient grounds, that the attention of 
Talleyrand to religious subjects was 
first awakened by the spectacle of the 
daughter of his niece, the Duchesse 


de Dino, a child to whom he was most 
tenderly attached, going to her first 
communion—an occasion which, among 
Roman Catholics, is always regarded as 
one of peculiar solemnity. It is not 
improbable that, in the state of mind 
likely to precede his departure from 
this life, he may have been more 
touched with such an object, than if 
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it had passed before him amidst the 
active and busy scenes in which he 
had been habitually engaged, But 
that such an incident could produce, 
in a mind like that of Talleyrand’s, the 
effects ascribed to it, is a supposition 
the absurdity of which is so conspicu- 
ous, that it is difficult to imagine how 
it could be entertained by any serious 
writer. 

In accordance with the determina- 
tion which he had taken, and to which 
he alluded on the occasion of his last 
visit to the Institute, he waited until he 
became sensible of the near approach 
of the moment of his departure from 


this life—a moment at which, accord- 


ing to the universal sentiments of man- 
kind, a declaration of any kind is to be 
regarded as assuming the most solemn 
character, and however made, as being 
more than equivalent to an oath for- 


mally taken before any earthly tribu- 
nal. ‘Talleyrand directed a few of his 


most confidential friends to be called 
round his bed, and in their presence, 
and that of his domestic attendants, 
solemnly signed two documents, which 
he had previously written. One was 
a declaration of the principles which 


had guided him in his political career ; 
and the other a letter to the pope, de- 


claring his faith in the Roman Catholic 


religion, and expressing repentance for 
certain acts of his public life, in regard 
to the Catholic Church. 

This declaration of his principles 
was also annexed to his will, in which 


it was expressly directed that it should 


be read in the presence of his family. 


The following is a summary of this 
declaration :— 

That in all his public conduct he 
was guided by a preference of the in- 
terests of France to all other things, 


and to all personal considerations. 
That he maintained invariably that 


the Bourbons were restored to the 
throne, not by any acknowledgment of 
any hereditary right, but because it 
was deemed the arrangement which, 
in the circumstances then existing, 
was most beneficial for France ;— 


that he had declared this to Louis 
XVIII. and to his family, and had 


earnestly counselled them to adopt a 
system of liberal policy in accordance 
with such a principle ; that he denies 
ever having betrayed Napoleon; he 
abandoned him only when he saw that 
it was impossible that he could be at 

































































































































































once attached to him and to France ; 
and that even then he did not leave 
him without the most lively grief, 
seeing that he owed to him almost his 
whole fortune. He enjoined his heirs 
never to forget this; to repeat it to 
their children, and their children’s 
children, and to let it go down from 
generation to generation—that if ever 
one of the name of Talleyrand wit- 
nessed one of the name of Bonaparte 
in need, they must regard it as a 
sacred duty to give assistance to them. 

To those who reproach him with 
having successively served all govern- 
ments, he replies that he had no scruple 
in doing so; that he acted so because 
he considered, that in whatever situa- 
tion the country might be placed, it 
was always his duty to render it his 
services to the utmost extent of his 
power, and that, according to his 
judgment, such was the duty of every 
citizen. 

The letter to the pope was an ex- 
plicit acceptation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, in which he was prepared 
to die. 

These documents were signed by 
him on the day of the 16th May, in 
the presence of eight witnesses, among 
whom were, the Duke de Noailles, M. 
Royer Collard, the Count St. Aulaire, 
the Baron de Barante, Dr. Cruveil- 
heir, and the Abbe Dupanloup. 

The Abbe Dupanloup had some- 
time previously presented to him his 
own copy of Bossuet’s Journée du 
Chretien. On the table in his room 
this volume was observed, on this oc- 
casion, to lie open at the page bearing 
the heading, ‘le Chretien prepare sa 
derniére confession avant de mourir.” 

In the course of that evening it was 
announced to him that the king had 
come in person to visit him. Touched 
with this mark of respect, he ob- 
served—“ C'est le plus grand honneur 
qu’ ait jamais regu ma _ maison.”— 
( This is the greatest honor that ever 
has been conferred on my house.”) 

A circumstance has been related of 
this interview, and repeated not only 
in the less serious productions of the 
hour, in which the scrupulous obser- 
vance of accuracy is not expected, be- 
cause it is not always possible, but in 
the pages of a work pretending to the 
severe character of history, and where 
a flagrant violation of truth is inex- 
cusable. M. Louis Blane, in his His- 
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toire de dix ans, says, in recording 
the death of Talleyrand, and the visit 
of Louis Philippe— 


‘**It is related, and repeated even by 
ecclesiastics themselves, that the king 
having asked M., Talleyrand if he suf- 
fered pain, the dying diplomate replied, 
* Oui, comme un damné,’ on which Louis 
Philippe let fall, in a low voice, the 


Sww 


word—‘ Deja! 


An unanswerable proof can be given 
of the utter falsehood of this anec- 
dote, and it is a proof of which M. 
Louis Blane ought not to have been 
ignorant. Itis well known to every one 
conversant with French memoirs, that 
the anecdote, if it ever had truth in 
relation to any one, is of amuch older 
date than that of the death of Talley- 
rand. It was first, we believe, related 
of Cardinal de Retz, who, complain- 
ing to his physician of the pain he 
suffered in a certain illness, exclaimed, 
** Ah! Je sens les tourmens d’Enfer.” 
To which the physician is reported to 
have replied, * Deja, monseigneur ?” 
The story, however, of whomsoever 
it be told, is in the last degree impro- 
bable, and most unfitly admitted into 
an historical work. 

On the following day, the symptoms 
of approaching dissolution became un- 
equivocal, mortification extending to 
the more vital regions. The last rites 
of the church were solemnly adminis- 
tered. He confessed and received the 
sacrament of extreme unction. The 
prayers for the dying were recited at 
his bed, in which he joined with much 
apparent fervor. When those ad- 
dressed to his patron saints, Charles 
Archbishop of Milan, and Maurice, the 
martyrs, were said, he was heard to 
repeat ina feeble voice— 

“ Ayes pitié de moi!” 

At four o'clock, the Archbishop of 
Paris called at the hotel to inquire 
after him, and on hearing of his ex- 
pected decease, he observed— 

* Pour M. de Talieyrand je donne- 
rais ma vie.” 

The Abbé Dupanloup repeated this 
to Talleyrand, who, unable to resist his 
disposition to utter a mot, replied— 

“‘ Monseigneur, L’Archeveque au- 
rait un meilleur usage a’en faire.” (My 
lord, the archbishop has a better use to 
make of his life.) And heaving a sigh, 
expired, at half-past four in the after- 
noon of the 17th May, 1838, having 
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lived eighty-four years and three 


months. 

By his will, which bears date in 
1836, he left his neice, the Duchess de 
Dino, his residuary legatee. Legacies 
were left to his grand-nephew, the 
Duke of Valencay. This document 
is all in his own hand-writing, and bears 
annexed to it the declaration of politi- 
cal principles already mentioned, His 
memoirs, written by himself, are de- 
posited in England, and his family are 
prohibited from publishing them until 
thirty years after his death, that is, 
until the year 1868. All publications 
pretending to be memoirs of him are 
to be disavowed by his family and re- 
presentatives. The will concludes with 
a declaration that he dies in the Ca- 
tholic faith, and directions that his re- 
mains shall be interred at the seat of 
his family at Valencay. 

The funeral took place on the 22nd 
May, with great pomp. The troops 
of the garrison of Paris preceded and 
followed the cortege en grand tenue. 
The peers, deputies, the principal 
members of the corps diplomatique, 
the most distinguished members of the 
Institut, and those most eminent gene- 
rally in literature, science, and the 
arts, formed the solemn procession. 
The pall was borne by the Duke Pas- 
quier, President of the Chamber of 
Peers, Marshal Soult, Duke of Dal- 
matia, the Duke de Broglie, and Count 
Molé. 

The titles and orders borne by 
Prince Talleyrand were as follows :— 
he was Prince of Beneventum, Cheva- 
lier of the order of St. Esprit, Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour in 
France, also Grand Cross of the Or- 
ders of the Golden Fleece, St. Stephen 
(Hungary), the Elephant (Denmark), 
Charles III. (Spain), St. Sauveur 
(Greece), the Sun (Persia), of the 
Conception (Portugal), of the Black 
Eagle (Prussia), of St. André (Russia), 
of the Crown (Saxony), and of St. 
Joseph (Tuscany). He was a member 
of the Academy of Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences of the Institut of France, 
and Vice-Grand Elector and Grand 
Chamberlain of France under the Em- 
pire and the Restoration. 

Since the decease of M. Talleyrand 
numerous publications have issued 
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from the press, professing to contain 
authentic memoirs of his private life. 
These have been all, without excep- 
tion, miserable compositions, got up 
as booksellers’ speculations, merely for 
sale, and are utterly undeserving’ of 
credit or attention. Among these is 
one under the title “ Mémoires tirés 
des papiers de M. de Talleyrand,” the 
work of a pretended countess, but 
bearing rather the marks of the style 
and information of a grisette. There 
is another work, in four volumes, 
which, although more or less dis- 
figured by recitals of a false and 
scandalous nature, has nevertheless 
marks of better information and more 
correct taste. In a variety of con- 
temporary periodical works, as well 
as in the journals, anecdotes and 
mots ascribed to him have been, from 
time to time, given ; but these are, for 
the most part, apocryphal, and many 
of them are jeux d’ésprits which have 
been related of others at remote pe- 
riods, and, like that which we have 
noticed in the work of M. Louis 
Blanc, unearthed for the occasion of 
being connected with the name of 
Talleyrand. 

The mots of Talleyrand were cele- 
brated, and indeed formed one of the 
most remarkable features of his cha- 
racter. His conversation was remark- 
able, not only for the profound know- 
ledge of human character which it dis- 
played, but for the polished language 
and exquisite wit in which that know- 
ledge was imparted. The tenacity of 
his memory, and the various and ex- 
tensive circle of society in which he 
moved, supplied him with an inex- 
haustible fund of anecdote, which he 
narrated in the happiest terms. With- 
out possessing the gift of eloquence, 
his language was highly picturesque, 
and derived great force from its con- 
densed style. No one could put more 
meaning into a given number of words. 
It has been well said of this extraor- 
dinary man, by one* who knew him 
long and intimately, and whom we 
have many a time and oft, in the salons 
of London, seen enjoying his exquisite 
conversation, that although he was so 
** simple and natural, yet he abounded 
in the most sudden and unexpected 
turns, full of point, yet evidently the 


* Lord Brougham. 
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inspiration of the moment, and there- 
fore more absolutely to the purpose 
than if they had been the laboured 
effort of a day's reflection—a single 
word often performing the office of 
sentences, nay, a tone not unfrequently 
rendering many words superfluous— 
always the phrase most perfectly suit- 
able selected, and its place most hap- 
pily chosen. All this is literally cor- 
rect, and no picture of fancy, but a 
mere abridgment and transcript of 
the marvellous original; and yet it 
falls very short of conveying its linea- 
ments, and fails still more to render 
its colouring and its shades ; for there 
was a constant gaiety of manner which 
had the mirthful aspect of good hu- 
mour, even on the eve or on the mor- 
row of some flash in which his witty 
raillery had wrapped a subject or a 
person in ridicule, or of some torrent 
in which his satire had descended in- 
stantaneous but destructive ; there was 
an archness of malice when more than 
ordinary execution must be done, that 
defied the pencil of the describer, as 
it did the attempts of the imitator ; 
there were manners the most perfect 
in ease, in grace, in flexibility; there 
was the voice of singular depth and 
modulation, and the countenance alike 
fitted to express earnest respect, unos- 
tentatious contempt, and bland com- 
placency ; and all this must really have 
been witnessed to be accurately under- 
stood. His sayings—his mots, as the 
French have it—are renowned; but 
these alone would convey an imperfect 
idea of his conversation. They show, 
indeed, the powers of his wit, and the 
felicity of his concise diction ; but they 
have a peculiarity of style, such that, 
if shown without a name, no one could 
be at a loss to whom he should attri- 
bute them. But they are far enough 
from completing the sketch of his con- 
versation to those have never heard it.” 

Talleyrand, like all other renowned 
wits, has had the misfortune of having 
the sayings of innumerable persons, 
more or less distinguished, appropri- 
ated to him. Yet a few which have 
admitted authenticity may be men- 
tioned, as showing the quality of his 
sarcasm. 

The following, given by Lord 
Brougham, may be considered as au- 
thentic :— 

Being asked if a certain authoress, 
whom te had long since known, but 
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whe helonged rather to the last age, 
was net “um pew ennuyeuse ?”—* Du 
tout,” said he, “ elle etait parfailement 
ennuyeuse.” A gentleman im com- 
pany was one day making a somewhat 
zealous eulogy of his mother’s beauty, 
dwelling upon the topic at uncalled-for 
length—he himself having certainly in- 
herited no portion of that kind under 
the marriage of his parents, “ C’était 
done, monsieur, votre pére qui appa- 
remment n’etait pas trop bien,” was 
the remark which at once released the 
circle from the subject. When Ma- 
dame de Staél published her celebrated 
novel of “* Delphine,” she was supposed 
to have painted herself in the person of 
the heroine, and M. Talleyrand in that 
of an elderly lady, who is one of the 
principal characters. ‘On me dit,” 
said he, “que nous sommes tous les 
deux dans votres roman déguisés en 
femme.” Ralpiéres, the celebrated 
author of the work on the Polish 
Revolution, having said, ‘ Je n’ai fait 
qu’une mechanceté dans ma vie.” “ Et 
quand finira-t-elle?” was M. Talley- 
rand’s reply. ‘ Genéve est ennuy- 
euse, n’est pas?” asked a friend. 
“ Surtout quand on s’y amuse,” was 
the answer. “ Elle est insupportable” 
(said he, with marked emphasis, of one 
well known ; but as if he had gone too 
far, and to take off something of what 
he had laid on, he added), * Elle n’a que 
ce défaut la.” Nor ought we topass over 
the only mot that ever will be record- 
ed of Charles the Tenth, uttered on 
his return to France, in 1814, on see- 
ing, like our Second Charles, at a si- 
milar reception, that the adversaries 
of his family had disappeared—* II n’y 
a qu'un Frangais de plus.” This was 
the suggestion of M. Talleyrand. He 
afterwards proposed, in like manner, 
to Charles’s successor, that the foolish 
freaks of the Duchess de Berri should 
be visited with this Rescript to her and 
her faction—* Madame, il n’y a plus 
d’espoir pour vous, vous serez jugée, 
condamnée, et graciée.” 

Considering the large space which 
Talleyrand filled in the public eye for 
more than half a century, and in all 
parts of the civilized world, it is re- 
markabla that he accomplished almost 
nothing in either of the two characters 
in which men of high intellectual en- 
dowments usually excel. He never 
attained, nor even sought distinction, 
either as an orator or as an author. 
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Of parliamentary talent he had none. 
His works in literature would not fill 
a volume as large as that which the 
reader now holds in his hand. Few, 
however, as are the writings which he 
has left, they are marked, in a conspi- 
cuous manner, by the qualities which 
conferred so great a charm on his con- 
versation—a thorough familiarity with 
the best writers of his country, and 
the love of the most refined society, 
with the most absolute freedom from 
all pedantry. His description of an 
American backwoodsman has _ been 
cited as a happy specimen of his style. 
“ Writers of a less severe school,” ob- 
serves Lord Brougham, “may envy 
its poetical effect, and, perhaps, learn 
how possible it is to be pointed and 
epigrammatic without being affected, 
and sentimental without being mawk- 
ish.” 


“‘The American backwoodsman is in- 
terested in nothing; every sensible idea 
is banished from him ; these branches so 
elegantly thrown by nature, a fine foli- 
age, a brilliant hue which marks one 
part of the forest, a deeper green which 
darkens another—all these are nothing 
in his eye; he has no recollections asso- 
ciated with anything around him; his 
only thought is the number of strokes 
of his axe which are necessary to level 
this or that tree. He has never planted ; 
he is a stranger to the pleasures of that 
process. Were he to plant a tree, it never 
could become an object of gratification 
to him, because he could not live to cut 
it down. He lives only to destroy. He 
is surrounded by destruction. Hence 
every place is good for him. He does not 
love the field where he has expended his 
labour, because his labour is merely fa- 
tigue, and has no pleasurable senti- 
ment attached to it. The work of his 
hands is not marked by the progressive 
circumstances of growth, so interesting 
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to the agriculturist. He does not watch 
the destiny of what he produces. He 
knows not the pleasures of new at- 
tempts ; and if in ee his home 
he do not leave his axe behind him, 
he leaves no regrets in the dwelling in 


which he may have passed years of his 
life.”* 


The succession of governments 
served by M. Talleyrand, acknow- 
ledging such various and discordant 
principles—the Directory, the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, the Restoration, 
and the Monarchy of July—each in 
its turn receiving his oath of fidelity, 
have supplied ground for the most 
serious charges which have been made 
against his political integrity. That 
he was deeply conscious of having 
rendered himself obnoxious to the 
criticisms of history, is most apparent 
from the apology he has left behind 
him annexed to his testament. ‘ Qui 
s'excuse s'accuse,’ is an adage which 
will in this case occur to every mind. 
Yet he is not without defenders and 
advocates, who, if they do not explain 
away these glaring indications of a 
time-serving spirit, find many circum- 
stances to extenuate the unfavourable 
inferences which they suggest. 


‘That such passages in the life of 
Talleyrand, indicate a disposition to be 
on the successful side, without any very 
nice regard to its real merits,” says 
Lord Brougham, “can hardly be de- 
nied; and when facts so pregnant with 
evidence are before the reader, he has 
not merely materials for judging of the 
character to which they relate, but may 
almost be said to have its lineaments 
presented to his view, without the aid 
of the historian’s pencil to trace them. 
But the just discrimination of the his- 
torian is still wanting to complete the 
picture, both by filling up the outline, 





* “Le Bucheron Americain ne s’interésse 4 rien; tout ideé sensible est loin de lui; 
ces branches si élégamment jeteés par la nature, un beau feuillage, une couleur vive 
qui anime une partie du bois un vert plus fort qui en assombrit une autre, tout cela 
n’est rien ; il n’ade souvenir a placer nulle part: c’est la quantité de coups de hache 
qu'il fait qu’il donne pour abattre un arbre, qui est son unique ideé. Il n’a point 
planté: il n’en sait point les plaisirs. L’arbre qu'il plauterait n’est bon a rien pour 
lui car jumais il ne le verra assez fort pour qu’il le puisse abattre: c’est de détruire 
qui le fait vivre et il détruit partout: aussi tout lieu lui est bon; il ne tient pas au 
champ ai il a placé son travail parceque son travail n’est que de la fatigue et qu’ au- 
cune ideé douce n’y est jointe. Ce qui sort de ses mains ne passe point par toutes les 
croissances si attachantes pour le cultivateur; il ne suit pas la destineé de ses pro- 
ductions ; il ne connait pas le plaisir des nouveaux essais, et, si en s’en allant, il 
n’oublie pas sa hache, il ne laisse pas de regrets 14 of il a vécu des anneés.” 
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and correcting ‘it where harshly drawn 
from imperfeet materials. Other pas- 
sages of his life may be brought for- 
ward; explanations may be given of 
doubtful actions ; apparent inconsis- 
tencies may be reconciled, and charges 
which at first sight seem correctly 
gathered from the facts, may be aggra- 
vated, extenuated, or repelled, by a 
more enlarged and more judicious view 
of the whole subject. That the in- 
ferences fairly deduced from M. Talley- 
rand’s life, can be wholly countervailed 
by any minuteness of examination, or 
explained away by any ingenuity of 
comment, it would be absurd to assert ; 
et it is only doing justice to comprise 
in one estimate of his merits some 
things not usually taken into the ac- 
count by those who censure his conduct, 
and who pronounce him—merely upon 
the view of his having borne a part in 
such opposite systems of policy, and 
acting with such various combinations 
of party—to have been a person singu- 
larly void of public principle, and whose 
individual interest was always his god.” 


Whatever may be the differences of 
the estimates which may be made of 
the moral side of his character, it can 
scarcely be credited that any indivi- 
dual could be found to question its 
intellectual superiority. It requires 
an immoderate amount of self-esteem 
to produce the courage necessary to 
give expression to an opinion so utterly 
at variance with the judgment of all 
mankind, as that Talleyrand's was 
a low, common-place, vulgar intellect, 
incapable of comprehending the poli- 
tical complications in which he was 
himself called to take an active part. 
If such an opinion were promulgated 
by one admitted to hold a high rank 
in politics or letters, or by one who, 
having lived long and mingled much 
in affairs, could be supposed to possess 
experience whereon to found a judg- 
ment, it would be said to be singular 
and eccentric. But when this esti- 
mate of such a personage as Talley- 
rand proceeds from the author of the 
“Histoire de dix ans,” it is simply 
ridiculous. When Lord Brougham 
wrote what follows, he had but an 
inadequate idea of the presumption to 
which youth and inexperience may 
sometimes be carried :— 


“« If the integrity of this famous per- 
sonage be the subject of unavoidable 
controversy, and if our opinion of it 
must of necessity be clouded with some 
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doubt, and, at best, be difficult satisfac- 
torily to fix—upon the talents with which 
he was gifted, and his successful culti- 
vation of them, there can be no question 
at all, and our view of them is unclouded 
and clear. His capacity was most vigor- 
ous and enlarged. Few men have ever 
been endowed with a stronger natural 
understanding, or have given it a more 
diligent culture, with a view to the pur- 
suits in which he was to employ it. His 
singular acuteness could at once per- 
vade every subject—his clearness of per - 
ception at a glance unravelled all com- 
plications, and presented each matter 
distinct and unencumbered—his sound, 
plain, manly sense, at a blow got rid of 
all the husk, and pierced immediately to 
the kernel. A cloud of words was 
wholly thrown away upon him ; he cared 
nothing for all the declamation in the 
world—ingenious topics, fine compari- 
sons, cases in point, epigrammatic sen- 
tences, all passed innocuous over his 
head. So the storms of passion blew 
unheeded past one whose temper nothing 
could ruffle, and whose path towards 
his object nothing could obstruct. It 
was a lesson and a study, as well as a 
marvel, to see him disconcert, with a 
look of his keen eye, or a motion of his 
chin, a whole piece of wordy talk and 
far-fetched and fine-spun argument, 
without condescending to utter, in the 
deep tones of his most powerful voice, 
so much as a word or an interjection, 
far less to overthrow the flimsy struc- 
ture with an irresistible remark, or con- 
sume it with a withering sarcasm. 
Whoever conversed with him, or saw 
him in conversation, at once learned 
both how dangerous a thing it was to 
indulge before him in loose prosing, or 
in false reasoning, or in frothy declama- 
tion; and bow fatal an error he would 
commit, who should take the veteran 
statesman’s good-natured smile for an 


‘innocent insensibility to the ludicrous, 


and his apparently passive want of all 
effort for permanent indolence of mind, 
There are many living examples, of 
persons not meanly gifted, who, in the 
calm of his placid society, have been 
wrecked among such shoals as these.” 


These were, properly speaking, the 
traits of his character as developed in 
the ordinary intercourse of private so- 
ciety. It is scarcely needful to say, 
that one who played so important a 
part on the stage of politics for so long 
a period of time, was not less eminent 
in those great qualities which such a 
position demanded. 


” 


‘His political sagacity,” says the 
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same authority, ‘‘ was above all his 
other great qualities; and it was de- 
rived from the natural perspicacity to 
which we have adverted, and that con- 
summate knowledge of mankind—that 
swift and sure tact of character—with 
which his long and varied experience 
had matured the faculties of his manly, 
yet subtle, understanding. If never to 
be deluded by foolish measures, nor 
ever to be deceived by cunning men, be 
among the highest perfections of the 
practical statesman, where shall we look 
for any one who preferred stronger 
claims to this character. But his states- 
manship was of no vulgar cast. He de- 
spised the silly, the easy, and false old 
maxims which inculcate universal dis- 
trust, whether of unknown men, or of 
novel measures, as much as he did the 
folly of those whose facility is an ad- 
vertisement for impostures, or for en- 
thusiasts to make dupes of them. His 
was the skill which knew as well where 
to give his confidence as to withhold it; 
and he knew full surely that the whole 
difficulty of the political art consists in 
being able to say whether any given 
person or scheme belongs to the right 
class or to the wrong. It would be very 
untrue to affirm that he never wilfully 
deceived others ; but it would probably 
be still more erroneous to admit that he 
ever in his life was deceived. So he 
held in utter scorn the affected wisdom 
of those who think they prove them- 
selves sound practical men, by holding 
cheap every proposal to which the world 
has been little or not at all accustomed, 
and which relies for its support on prin- 
ciples rarely resorted to. His own plan 
for maintaining the peace of Belgium 
may be cited as an example of a policy 
at once refined and profound. He would 
have had it made the resort of the fine 
arts and of letters, with only force 
enough to preserve its domestic peace, 
and trusting for its protection to the 
general abhorrence which all Europe 
must have, in these times, of any pro- 
ceeding hostile to such a power.” 


We shall close this sketch by the ob- 
servations of the same writer on the 
private character of this eminent per- 
son :— 


“Of his temper and disposition in 
private life it remains to speak; and 
nothing could be more perfect than these. 
If it be true—which is, however, more 
than questionable—that a life of public 
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business hardens the heart; if this be 
far more certainly the tendency of a life 
much chequered with various fortune ; 
if he is almost certain to lose his natu- 
ral sympathies with mankind, who has 
in his earliest years tasted the bitter 
cup of cruel and unnatural treatment, 
commended to his lips by the hands that 
should have cherished him; if, above 
all, a youth of fashionable dissipation 
and intrigue, such as M. Talleyrand, 
like most of our own great men, unde- 
niably led, has, in almost every instance, 
been found to eradicate the softer do- 
mestic feelings, and to plant every sel- 
fish weed in the cold soil of a neglected 
bosom; surely it is no small praise of 
his kindly and generous nature, that we 
are entitled to record, how marked an 
exception he formed to all these rules. 
While it would be a foolish and a need- 
less exaggeration to represent him as 
careless of his own interest, or ambi- 
tion, or gratification, at any period of 
his life, it is, nevertheless, quite true 
that his disposition continued to the last 
gentle and kindly; that he not only en- 
tertained throughout the tempest of the 
revolutionary anarchy the strongest ab- 
horrence of all violent and cruel deeds, 
but exerted his utmost influence in mi- 
tigating the excesses which led to them 
in others; that his love of peace in 
all its blessed departments, whether 
tranquillity at home, or amity and 
good-will abroad, was the incessant 
object of his labours; that in domestic 
life, he was of a peculiarly placid tem- 
per, and full of warm and steady affec- 
tions. His aversion to all violent courses 
was, indeed, in some instances, carried 
to a length which prevented his wonted 
calmness of judgment, and his constant 
and characteristic love of justice, even 
when an adversary was concerned, from 
having their free scope. He never could 
speak with patience of Carnot, for hav- 
ing continued, during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, to serve and to save his country by 
directing the war which defended her 
against Europe in arms—forgetting how 
much less could be urged for his own 
conduct under the aselienns and tyran- 
nical Directory of 1797 and 1798, under 
the conscriptions of Napoleon, and under 
the military occupation of the Allies— 
even admitting his predominant desire 
to prevent anarchy and conquest—than 
might most fairly be offered in defence 
of that illustrious Republican’s inflexible 
and uncompromising, though stern and 
undaunted, virtue.” 








Leigh Hunt's “ Men, 


Leicn Hunt's last new book! Why, 
how many of these new books of his 
are there? Within a year or two at 
the farthest, we have had “ Imagination 
and Fancy’—then, “ Stories from the 
Italian Poets”—then “ Wit and Hu- 
mour”—and now, “* Men, Women and 
Books.” One of our fellow-labourers 
has given an account of “ Imagina- 
tion and Fancy ;” and incidentally, in 
a paper on the “ Vita Nuova” of Dante, 
an accomplished writer has broken a 
lance with him on some subject con- 
nected with one or other of the disput- 
able points of Dante’s politics or theo- 
logy—we forget which. We have en- 
lightened the world, too, on the merits 
of the pleasant volume called “ Wit 
and Humour,” and have followed faith- 
fully enough the several publications of 
a writer, certainly the most agreeable 
representative of the lighter literature 
of England. It would seem to be an 
easy task to tell our readers the opi- 
nions of a writer whose style is easy 
and graceful, and who never involves a 
subject in mystery, on topics familiar 
to all men conversant with books, or 
society ; yet these seemingly easy tasks 
are of difficult accomplishment. To 
review a reviewer is not a thing done 
without some trouble. Leigh Hunt’s 
opinion of Pope, for instance, may be 
right—may be wrong—may be neither. 
The value of such opinion does not 
in all cases consist in anything that 
has, properly speaking, any bearing on 
the estimate we ought to make of Pope, 
but altogether in the fact of its exhi- 
biting Hunt’s own views. Of“ Men, 
Women and Books,” then, the subject 
of his present work, we must be con- 
tent to learn little or nothing in the 
abstract from our author. The title 
is almost an accidental one. The vo- 
lume is a selection of papers, written 
from time to time, in the popular Lon- 
don and Edinburgh journals, reviews 
of books, and notices of one kind or 
other of such matters as a periodical 
writer, from some incident of the day 
or hour, or from some passing humour 
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of his own mind, might think likely to 
attract the attention of an unoccupied 
reader. Mr. Hunt has the great power 
of bringing his whole mind to bear on 
whatever subject is immediately before 
him. Nothing, therefore, is treated 
in any other than a perfectly truthful 
spirit. He assumes—and is justified 
in the assumption—the entire sympa- 
thy with him of those interested in the 
subject, and thus seems never quite 
alone with his own mind, as those are 
who are engaged in the severer sci- 
ences. Society seems a part of his 
very inner nature. His are books that, 
from this cause, render life happier, 
and, we have little doubt, have done 
much to humanize, and give something 
of a heart to that vast mass of life and 
action—the literary world of London. 

Let no man think lightly of periodi- 
cal literature. Its first effects, though 
not distinctly observable, are perhaps 
its best. What Addison—what John- 
son—what Steele effected by their daily 
and weekly publieations, in reforming 
and refining society, is wholly incalcu- 
lable—and the second life of their 
works in our literature, is of no light 
use. Almost all the surviving literature 
of England was originally produced ra- 
pidly, and to fulfil some engagement of 
the day. Hunt's works were, as those 
of Dryden’s and Swift’s, the creation 
of the hour—the result, however, 
of long habits of thought and study ; 
and some service is now done in their 
being collected by himself. Diffe. 
rences of opinion must always arise 
how such a work is to be best done, 
Much of what aids the temporary in- 
terest of such papers must be removed ; 
and in doing this a good deal is in dan- 
ger of being lost, that one would wish 
to spare. Hunt’s “ Indicator,” for in- 
stance, as it first appeared—with its 
extracts from books—with its occa- 
sional correspondence—with its over- 
friendliness towards every author for 
whom he had any personal regard— 
was a far pleasanter work than the de- 
corous volume which he has substituted 


* «Men, Women, and Books. A Collection of Sketches, Essays, and Critical 
Memoirs, from his Uncollected Prose Writings.” By Leigh Hunt. London: Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 1847. 
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for it. In Jeffrey's collected Essays, we 
miss the papers which gave piquancy 
to the early numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review. However, the difficulty is one 
that cannot, by any course, be wholly 
got over; and, on the whole, an author 
is himself a better judge of the delica- 
cies that must be considered, than any 
other editor. 

Leigh Hunt's is a name familiar to 
all our readers—a true poet, and re- 
cognised as such by every great master 
of the art that has appeared in his 
time—his poems chiefly valuable from 
the cordiality that everywhere breathes 
through them. In his earlier days, 
the intense passion expressed in By- 
ron’s poetry had possessed the mind 
of the country. The exhibition of pas- 
sion, in frenzied words, was regarded 
by the public, and by the expositors of 
public opinion, as identical with poetry. 
The definitions of the ancient critics, 
who thought of Poetry as a means of 
subduing the passions, and thus effect- 
ing the rescue of the human mind from 
their dominion, was forgotten. Its 
world was not, as in the thought of 
Bacon, one more correspondent to the 
desires of the soul of man than that in 
which he lives—giving to the mind of 
man “some shadow of satisfaction on 
those points wherein the nature of 
things doth deny it, the world being in 
proportion inferior to the soul—by 
reason whereof there is agreeable to 
the spirit of man, a more ample great- 
ness, @ more exact goodness, and a 
more absolute variety, than can be 
found in the nature of things.” No 
great poem was produced in that pe- 
riod, when all the elements of poetry, 
except man’s imagination, were active 
and awake. To have subdued and har- 
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monized the tumultuous strife of pow- 
ers’ that contended in Byron, would 
have required a thousand-fold the ge- 
nius of Byron—for to him had been 
lavishly given every power and every 
talent, except the one, without which 
all the others are of the earth, earthly— 
the tranquil power of imagination, con- 
trolling and subordinating all. Byron 
was rather a man of the highest poetical 
powers, than a great poet, in the mean- 
ing of that word when we use it speak- 
ing of Milton, or even of Shelley. It 
is not our habit, either in forming opi- 
nions for ourselves, or, where it would 
be more excusable, in endeavouring to 
communicate formed opinions to others, 
to compare one poet with another. 
Little is gained by it in the way of il- 
lustration, and something is lost in not 
looking directly at what ought to be 
the exclusive subject of thought—the 
matter immediately before us ; but we 
cannot but think, that, under all the 
circumstances of Mr. Hunt’s intimate 
acquaintanceship with Byron and Shel- 
ley, and Keats, and his ardent appre- 
ciation of their great powers, his suc- 
ceeding in keeping his own stream of 
thought so entirely distinct from theirs 
—is evidence of great original power. 
His story of Rimini,” is, we think, as 
a single poem, one of greater beauty 
than any of Lord Byron’s narrative 
poems, except, perhaps, the “ Giaour” 
—and in its first form, from which, after 
all, if was unwise in Mr. Hunt to alter 
it, contained some passages likely to be 
remembered as long as the language in 
which they are written. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the passage in 
which Francesca seeks to reconcile her- 
self to her husband, as it was told by 
the poet at first :— 


‘« The very day, too, when her first surprise 
Was full, kind tears had come into her eyes 
On finding, by his care, her private room 
Furnished like magic from her own at home, 
The very books and all transported there, 
The leafy tapestry, and the crimson chair, 
The lute, the glass that told the shedding hours, 
The little urn of silver for the flowers, 
The frame for ’broidering, with a piece half done, 
And the white falcon, basking in the sun, 
Who, when he saw her, sidled on his stand, 
And twined his neck against her trembling hand ; 
But what had touched her nearest was the thought 
That if ’twere destined for her to be brought 
To a sweet mother’s bed, the joy would be 
Giovanni’s too, and his her family. 
He seemed already father of her child, 


And on the nestling pledge in patient joy she smiled. 
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Yet then a pang would cross her, and the red 

In either downward cheek startle and spread, 

To think that he who was to have such part 

In joys like these had never shared her heart ; 
But back she chased it with a sigh austere, 

And did she chance at times like these to hear 
Her husband’s footstep, she would haste the more, 
And with a double smile open the door, 

And hope his day had worn a happy face ; 

Ask how his soldiers pleased him, or the chase, 
Or what new court had sent to win his sovereign grace.” 


The opening lines, it is true, suggest 
rather an English than an Italian pic- 


ture ; and we can imagine some objec. 


tions to the subtilizing spirit in which 
the bride imagines a future in which 
her home is to be rendered less irk- 
some. But such lines, once forming 
a part of a popular poem, ought not to 
have been omitted ; and we cannot but 


think, that whether Hunt’s first story 


of Rimini could be reconciled with the 


narrative given by the commentators 
on Dante or not, it ought to have re- 
mained unaltered. The poem is now 
before us in two forms: one, Moxon’s 
octavo edition of 1832, and the other, 


the little book published in 1846—the 
first in every respect the best, though 
inferior, or our memory strangely de- 
ceives us, to the poem as printed in 
1814 or 1815. These changes in pub- 


lished poetry are always unpleasant to 
the reader whose acquaintance has 


been formed with a work in its first 
state. In the case of Rimini, some of 


the alterations seem made in order to 
render the story more consistent with 
the story of Francesca, in Dante. This 
was unwise. Leigh Hunt had the 
- same right as a Greek poet would have 
to vary the characters of Medea or 


Helena, or shape the cloud of tradition 


into whatever forms most suited his 
own purposes; and, even with this 
view, the proof that his original concep- 
tion is not inconsistent with Dante’s tale 
is, that when Hunt first wrote his poem, 
it was Dante’s story he meant to tell. 


For ourselves, we think he would have 


done well not to have troubled himself, 


as he does in the altered poem, with 
making a lame hunchback of the un- 
fortunate husband. It happens that 
no English translation gives any thing 
like a true representation of the passage 


in Dante on which the poem is founded, 


Cary has failed; so has Lord Byron ; 


and so—if he were not prime minister 
of England, we should say—has Lord 
John Russell. Merivale has, perhaps, 
gone nearest to succeeding, and yet he 





has plainly mistaken the meaning of 
the original—where the original de- 
scribesthe colour as leaving Francesca’s 
cheek, he represents her as blushing. 
We have not seen Wright’s transla- 
tion of the passage, nor is Mr. Shan- 
non’s before us, though we believe the 
passage is among the specimens which 
he has published of a new translation 
of the Divine Comedy, in the measure 


of the original. A commentary on 
Dante was published some years ago 
by Mr. Taafe, in which there are some 
notes on the passage, which go far to 
show that the meaning of the original 
is so unfixed, or rather that the story 


indicated is so obscurely alluded to, 
that even greater changes than any 


Mr. Hunt had ventured on were quite 


consistent with all that can be found 
in the text of the poet. When Mr. 
Hunt reprints his poem, we trust that 
he will give it as originally written, 
omitting or slightly abridging a few 
unimportant lines, and, if he feel it de- 
sirable, adding, as variations in notes 
or otherwise, his recent changes; but 
let him feel assured that the first form 
of the poem is the true one. Insuchnew 


edition of his poems we trust also to 
see the ** Nymphs,” and the wonderful 


translation from Catullus—still omit- 


ting or altering a line or two—which we 
find in his volume entitled “ Foliage.” 


It really is too bad, this sort of abridg- 
ment. Mr. Moxon, who has called 
his half-crown volume ** Leigh Hunt’s 
Poetical Works,” is in honour bound 


to give us a second volume, printing 


the poems we have mentioned, and 
printing also the prefaces to the seve- 
ral editions. The book, we have little 
doubt, would be, even in the book- 
sellers’ sense of the word, successful. 
But we are forgetting our proper 


business, which is a review of * Men, 
Women, and Books,” 


Among the writers for our periodi- 
eals for the last thirty or forty years, 
Leigh Hunt has been one of the most 
indefatigable. His task would appear 








seem 
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to be a laborious one. A man must 
often write, whether he wills it or not 
—must often deal with subjects to 
which he is scarcely competent, and in 
which he must, to his own great dis- 
content, be satisfied with communicat- 
ing such surface knowledge as he can 
rapidly acquire. If his heart be in 
any particular subject, instead of al- 
lowing his thoughts to become gra- 
dually matured, he is obliged to allow 
them to be torn down, crude and un- 
ripe. If he lives among books, it can 
be scarcely said that he lives as a stu- 


dent, for with all the sympathies which, 


if he be wise, he seeks to form with 


current literature, he is apt to feel 
each new book an interruption rather 
than an assistance. It comes with an 
express or implied obligation of making 
some effort to read it; if within the 


line of his studies, he is, perhaps, ex- 
pected to write some account of it—a 


hard task often—more especially when 
the book, as must most often be the 
case, can be of no permanent value. 
We really can scarce imagine how the 
mind should not break down under 
task-work of the kind; but Hunt is 
uniformly cheerful,—always lively,— 
often original. He is, perhaps, our 
most graceful living essayist. 

The essays in these volumes are 
from the Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, and from the leading maga- 
zines—the magazine papers being ra- 


ther better than those from the re- 
views. We wish he had given the 
date of each paper, and stated distinct- 
ly in what publication it first appeared. 
The date would, in some instances, 


have fixed his meaning, which is now 
very often doubtful, from the want of 


such landmarks. 


The volumes open with a paper 


called “ Fiction and Matter of Fact.” 
The poets and the philosophers, it 


would seem, are at loggerheads; or 
rather, the philosophers unreasonably 
fall out with the poets. Locke—Hunt 


tells us—regards Blackmore as a genius 


of the same order with Homer. New- 


ton thinks poetry to be no better than 


“ingenious nonsense.” Leigh Hunt 
overstates Locke’s opinion of Black- 
more. A passage in one of Black- 
more’s prefaces, in which he speaks 
depreciatingly of philosophical hypo- 
theses, appears to have been mention- 
ed to him by Molyneux, and to have 


been praised by him as it deserves. 
In the correspondence between Locke 
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and Molyneux, a paragraph of a letter 
of Locke's, in reply to one of Moly- 
neux’s, commences with the words— 


**I shall, when I see Sir Richard 
Blackmore, discourse him as you desire. 
There is, I with pleasure find, a strange 
harmony throughout between your 
thoughts and mine. I have always 
thought that laying down and building 
upon hypotheses has beea one of the 
great hindrances of natural knowledge ; 
and I see your notions agree with mine 
in it: and though I havea great regard 
for Sir Richard Blackmore on several 


accounts, yet there is nothing has given 
me a greater esteem of him than what 
he says about hypotheses in medicine, 
in his preface to King Arthur, which is 
an argument to me that he understands 
the right method of practising physic,” &c. 


Not one word from which it can be 
inferred that he ever read one line 


of his friend's poetry. In another let- 


ter we find similar language, in which 
the praise is still confined to Sir 
Richard's prefaces, as far as it is any- 
thing more than mere words of ordi- 
nary courtesy— 


“Though Sir Richard’s vein in poe- 
try,” he says, “is what every body 
must allow him to have an extraordi- 
nary talent in, and though with you I 
exceedingly value his first preface, yet 
I must own to you there was nothing I 
so much admired him for as for what he 
says of hypotheses in his last. It seems 
so right, and yet is so much out of the 
way of ordinary writers and practition- 
ers in that faculty, that it shows as 
great a strength and penetration of 
judgment, as his poetry has showed 
flights of fancy, and therefore Iam very 
glad to find in you the same thoughts of 
it.” 


The prefaces, then, to Blackmore's 


poems seem, after all, the chief sub- 
jects of the letters between Molyneux 
and Locke. We are more anxious to 
exhibit this point as it truly is, because 
the view which has misled Mr. Hunt 


is repeatedly presented in extracts 


from these letters. The mistake has 
originated, we believe, with Mickle, 
the translator of the Lusiad, who 
quotes part of the first paragraph that 
we have given from Locke, leading 
the reader to imagine that Locke 


expressed entire agreement with Mo- 

’ : ° ° ’ 
lyneux's estimate of Sir Richard's 
poetry, instead of assenting to what 
Molyneux had said of Sir Richard’s 
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disinclination to philosophical hypo- 
theses. Molyneux’s own praise of 
Blackmore is not higher than that of 
Addison, who speaks of a poem of his, 


and this, too, in a paper on “ Paradise 
Lost,” as “ one of the most noble pro- 


ductions in our English verse. The 
reader,” he adds, “ cannot but be 
pleased to find the depths of philoso- 
phy enlivened with all the charms of 
poetry, and to see so great a strength 


of reason amidst so beautiful a redun- 


dancy of imagination."* Had Locke 
praised an indifferent pom. which it 
does not appear that he did, it would 
not have proved that he thought its 
author equal to Homer. It would 
only have proved his having more to- 
Jerance for indifferent writers than 
they deserved; or, if we were in a 
mood to speculate on the matter, we 
might fancy that his own imagination 


supplied—as a lover's sometimes will— 
charms that another could not see. 


But read the letters themselves, and 


you will see there is no foundation for 


the supposition on which Mr. Hunt's 
illustration, as far as Locke is a part 
of it, rests. In Locke’s “ Essay on 
Education,” he speaks with scorn of the 
class of persons whom Milton has call- 
ed trencher-poets, and warns pa- 


rents against encouraging in their 


children a passion likely to make them 
bid defiance to all other callings or 
business, and to render them dissolute 
and despicable. He discourages what 
was then, and is now, too great a part 


of school education—the writing of 


Latin verses; and he intimates the 
dangers, which every father must feel, 
of leading children to cultivate the 
art of poetry, by considerations, the 
truth of which the greatest poets will 
be the first to feel, namely, that it re- 


quires the devotion of the whole pow- 
ers, and is inconsistent with due atten- 
tion to any other object of pursuit. 
** But yet,” he adds—and the addition 
looks like that of a man who knew 


what poetry was, and who would not 
have used Homer's name as lightly as 
Mr. Hunt represents him—* but yet 
if any one will think poetry a desirable 
quality in his son, and that the study 
of it would raise his fancy and his 


parts, he must needs yet confess that 
to that end reading the excellent Greek 
and Roman poets is of more use than 
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making bad verses of his own in a lan- 
guage not his own.” 

We cannot think this different in 
spirit from the language of Milton, in 
his Tractate on Education, when speak- 


ing of Poetry as the completion of his 
pupils’ studies :— 


* To which (viz., logic and rhetoric) 
oetry would be made subsequent, or, 
indeed, rather precedent, as being less 
subtle and fine, but more simple, sen- 


suous, and passionate, I mean not here 


the prosody of a verse, which they could 
not but have hit on before among the rudi- 
ments of grammar, but that sublime art 
which—in Aristotle’s poetics, in Horace 
and the Italian commentaries of Castle- 
vetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others— 
teaches what the laws are of a true epic 


poem, what of a dramatic, what of a 
yric, what decorum is, which is the 
grand masterpiece to observe. This 
would make them soon perceive what des- 
picable creatures our common rhymers 
and play writers be, and show them 


what religious, what glorious and mag- 
nificent use might be made of poetry 
both in divine and human things.” 


Of Locke, and yet more of Newton, 
with their habitual study of the Scrip- 
tures—of Newton more especially, who 


loved the books of the prophets—we 


find it impossible to think in any other 
spirit than as of men who felt and ac- 
knowledged poetry in its highest forms 
if, indeed, the intensity of thought 
demanded by their peculiar contempla- 
tions is not to be regarded as an exercise 
of the same faculties, and in the same 


way as that which tasked the spirit of 
Milton, however different their lan- 
guage of communication to men. Locke 
was on his guard against being deceived 
by the deceptive analogies that lurk in 
language ; and the subject of his great 
work is, to free others from a tyranny 
which the poet—if his combinations of 
thought were to be regarded as perma- 


nent—would but perpetuate. The mis- 
take is that of confusing the outward 


body of poetry with its inner life. Of this 
latter there was as much in Locke as in 


any other man that ever lived; and of 
the former it is impossible to remem- 
ber many passages of the ** Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” without feel- 
ing that Locke had had as much as most 


men to watch against fanciful illus- 
trations, supplied by a mind of singular 
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activity. Locke was saved from what 
is ordinarily called poetry by a higher 
exercise of the philosophical faculty. 
Read Locke’s early letters ;* how play- 
ful his descriptions of the scenes wit- 


nessed in his travels, Remember his 


life among trees and in gardens—his 
love of children—the honest affection- 
ate heart, the youth of feeling surviv- 
ing to the_ last. Remark the pas- 
sages in the immortal essay,t in which 
his affections break in, as it were, against 
his will, and then deny, if you will and 


can, his mental power—for to this it 
really comes—because he seeks rather 
to dispel than evoke the twilight phan- 
toms of a less healthy or a less manly 
state of mind than that to which he has 


attained, and to which, very much 
through the aid which his works afford 
to successive generations, society— 
poet and proser alike—is in progress. 

Such expressions, supposing them 
authentic, as Mr. Hunt quotes as 
those of Newton, really prove no- 
thing, We have no doubt that quite 


as strong would be found in Words- 
worth or Coleridge, when exposing the 
motley character of the dialect which 
poetry every now and then has chosen 
to assume, and the false associations 
implied in what has been called poeti- 


cal language. We have dwelt too long 
on this; but while there is some skill 
in the way in which Mr. Hunt would 
solve the difficulty of the philosophers 
and the poets being at war, we would 
respectfully ask for some better evi- 
dence than has been given of such be- 


ing the fact. With Mr. Hunt we can 


scarcely say that we agree or that we 
differ in what he says about either 
** Fiction’’ or ** Matter of Fact ;’’ for 
each word shifts its meaning in every 
successive sentence. “ Matter of Fact” 
seems to be substituted by him for what 
other men would call science; and 
when we have sought to fasten on this 


as its meaning, lo! Proteus has al- 
ready escaped :— 


“There are two worlds: the world 


that we can measure with line and rule, 
and the world that we feel with our 
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hearts and imaginations. To be sen- 
sible of the truth of only one of these, 
is to know truth but by halves. Milton 
said, that he ‘‘ dared be known to think 
Spenser a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas.” He did not say than Plato 


or Pythagoras, who understood the two 


spheres within our reach. Both of 


these, and Milton himself, were as great 
lovers of physical and political truth as 
any men; but they knew that it was 
not all; they felt much beyond, and 
they made experiments upon more. It 


is doubted by the critics whether Chau- 
cer’s delight in the handling of fictions, 
or in the detection and scrutiny of a 


piece of truth, was the greater. Chau- 
cer was a conscientious reformer, which 
is aman who has a passion for truth; 
and so was Milton. So, in his way, was 
Ariosto himself, and indeed most great 
poets; part of the very perfection of 
their art, which is veri-similitude, being 
closely connected with their sense of 
truth in all things. But it is not neces- 
sary to be great, in order to possess a 
reasonable variety of perception. That 
nobody may despair of being able to in- 
dulge the two passions together, I can 
answer for them by my own experience. 
Ican pass, with as much pleasure as 
ever, from the reading of one of Hume’s 
Essays to that of the Arabian Nights, 
and vice versa; and I think the longer I 
live, the closer, if possible, will the union 
grow. The roads are found to ap- 
proach nearer, in proportion as we ad- 
vance upon either, and they both termi- 
nate in the same prospect.” 


In a note Mr. Hunt tells that his 
prophecy with respect to himself has 


been fulfilled :— 


“It has done so. This Essay ‘was 
written in the year 1824; and within 
the last few years I have had the plea- 
sure of reading (besides poets) three 
different histories of Philosophy, histories 
of Rome and England, some of the phi- 
losophy of Hume himself, much of Abra- 
ham Tucker’s, all the novels of Fielding 
and Smollett (including Gil Blas), Mr. 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, Don Quixote,"a 
heap of English Memoirs, and the whole 
of the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. 


How are we to understand this? 
Are not these histories of philosophy, 





* See Lord King’s Life of Locke. 


t See ‘ Essay on Human Understanding,” book ii. section 10; and read New- 
ton’s language in familiar conversation : ‘Ido not know what I may appear to the 
world ; but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 


and diverting myself, now and then finding a smoother pe 


ble or prettier shell than 


ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” —Brew- 


ster’s Life of Newton, p. 338. 
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nay, “this philosophy of Hume him- 
self,” as much fiction as the Arabian 
Nights? We give it up, and we are 
rewarded for doing so; for Mr. Hunt 
closes the discussion with something 
better than any philosophical disqui- 
sition. 


“ Little Tom Tucker 
Ate white bread and butter ; 
And how did he cut it ? 
Without e’er a knife.” 


And we think our author was wise in 
following his example, instead of twist- 
ing and untwisting Abraham Tucker's 
metaphysic rope. Our author cuts 
the difficulty, without e’er a knife, by 
an apologue worth more than all the 
metaphysics he is ever likely to 
write :— 


“Take,” says he, “the following 
Aro.tocvEe:—During a wonderful pe- 
riod of the world, the kings of the earth 
leagued themselves together to destroy 
all opposition; to root out, if they onli, 
the very thoughts of mankind. Inqui- 
sition was made for blood. The ears of 
the grovelling lay in wait for every 
murmur. On a sudden, during this 
great hour of danger, there arose in a 
hundred parts of the world, a cry, to 
which the cry of the Blatant Beast was 
awhisper. It proceeded from the won- 
derful multiplication of an extraordinary 
creature, which had already turned the 
cheeks of the tyrants pallid. It groan- 
ed and it grew loud; it spoke with a 
hundred tongues; it grew fervidly on 
the ear, like the noise of millions of 
wheels. And the sound of millions of 
wheels was in it, together with other 
marvellous and awful noises. There 
was the sharpening of swords, the bray- 
ing of trumpets, the neighing of war- 
horses, the laughter of solemn voices, 
the rushing by of lights, the movement 
of impatient feet, a tread as if the world 
were coming. And ever and anon there 
‘were pauses with “a still small voice,” 
which made a trembling in the night- 
time. But still the glowing sound of 
the wheels renewed itself; gathering 
early towards the morning. And when 
you came up to one of these creatures, 
you saw, with fear and reverence, its 
mighty conformation, being like wheels 
indeed, and a great vapour. And ever 
and anon the vapour boiled, and the 
wheels went rolling, and the creature 
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threw out of its mouth visible words, 
that fell into the air by millions, and 
spoke to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. And the nations (for it was a 
loving though a fearful thing) fed upon 
its words like the air they breathed: 
and the monarchs paused, for they knew 
their masters.” 


Thus in the language of fiction he 
records the great fact of printing by 
steam, and expresses his view of its 
effects on the destinies of mankind. In 
a fine poem, addressed to the author 
of “Ion,” the same train of thought 
is still more fcrcibly pursued :— 


“Fine age is ours, and marvellous— 
setting free 

Hopes that were bending into grey 
despairs, 

Winnowing iron like chaff, outspeeding 
the airs— 

Conquering with smoky flag the winds 
at sea; 

Flinging from thund’rous wheels, im- 
measurably, 

Knowledge like daily light: so that man 
stares, 

Planet-struck with his work-day world, 
nor dares 

Repeat the old babble of what ‘shall 
never be.’ 

A great good age !—Greatest and best 
is this, — 

Thatit strikes dumb the old anti-creeds, 
which parted 

Man from the child—prosperity from 
the bliss 

Of faith in good—and toil of wealth un- 
thwarted 

From leisure crowned with bay, such as 
thine is, 

Talfourd!—a lawyer prosperous and 
young-hearted.” 


There is a poem of Hunt’s, in which 
this business of Matter of Fact and 
Fiction is more intelligibly discussed 
than in this essay. We wish ex- 
ceedingly that we could print the 
whole poem, but must confine our- 
selves to the passage directly illustra- 
tive of our immediate subject. Not to 
print this passage would be injustice 
to Mr. Hunt, for the argument which 
he imperfectly stated in the passage 
we have quoted, is distinctly expressed 
in these beautiful verses. It is from 
a poem styled “* Our Cottage” :— 


‘* Custom itself is an old friend with us ; 
Though change we make a friend, too, if it come 
To better custom; nay, to bury him, 

Provided soul be gone, and it be done 
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Rev'rently and kindly ; and we then install 
His son, or set a new one in his place ; 
For all good honest customs, from all lands, 
Find welcome here—seats built up in old elms 
From France; and evening dances on the green ; 
And servants (home’s inhabiting strangers) turn’d 
To zealous friends ; and gipsy meals, whose smoke 
Warms houseless glades ; and the good bout Chinese 
At pen and ink, in rhyming summer bow’rs, 
Temper’d with pleasant penalties of wine. 
The villagers love us; and on Sabbath-days 

Such luck is ours, and round harmonious life) 
fn an old, ivied church (which God preserve, 

And make a mark for ever of the love 

That by mild acquiescence bears all change 

And keeps all better’d good !) no priest like ours 
Utters such Christian love, so final sweet, 

So fit for audience in those flowery dells. 

Not a young heart feels strange, nor old misgives : 
You scarcely can help thinking that the sound 
Must pierce with sweetness to the very graves. 


But mark—not the whole week do we pass thus,— 
No, nor whole day. Heav’n, for ease’ sake, forbid! 
Half of the day (and half of that might serve, 
Were all the world active, and just as we) 

Is mixed with the great throng, playing its part 

Of toil and pain; we could not relish else 

Our absolute comfort ; nay, should almost fear 
Heay’n counted us not worthy to partake 

The common load with its great hopes for all, 

But held us flimsy triflers—gnats i’ the sun— 

Made but for play, and so to die, unheav’n'd. 

Oh, hard we work, and carefully we think, 

And much we suffer! but the line being drawn 

’T wixt work and our earth’s heav’n, well do we draw it, 
Sudden, and sharp, and sweet ; and in an instant 
Are borne away, like knights to fairy isles, 

And close our gates behind us on the world. 


‘ And where (cries some one) is this blessed spot ? 
May I beholdit? May I gain admittance ?’ 


Yes, with a thought ;—as we do. 
‘Woe is me! 
Then no such place exists!’ 
None such to us, 
Except in thought; but that— 
‘Is true as fiction ?’ 


Aye, true as tears or smiles that fiction makes, 

Waking the ready heaven in men’s eyes ;— 
True as effect to cause ;—true as the hours 
You spend in joy, while sitting at a play. 

Is there no truth in those? Or was your heart 
Happier before you went there? Oh, if rich 

In what you deem life’s only solid goods, 

Think what unjoyous blanks ev’n those would be, 
Were fancy’s light smitten from out your world, 
With all its colourings of your prides, your gains, 
Your very toys and tea-cups—nothing left 

But what you touch, and not what touches you. 

The wise are often rich in little else, 

The rich, if wise, count it their gold of gold. 

Say, is it not so, thou who art both rich 

In the world’s eye, and wise in solitude’s,— 
Stoneleigh’s poetic lord, whose gentle name 

No echo granted at the font to mine, 

I trust, shall have made ruder. What would’st care, 
O Leigh, for all the wooden matter-o’-fact 
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Of all thine oaks, depriv’d of what thy muse 

Can do to wake their old oracular breath, 

Or whisper, with their patriarch locks, of heaven ? 
Lo! Southwood Smith, physician of mankind, 
Bringer of light and air to the rich poor 

Of the next age :—he, when in real woods 

He rests the mildest energy alive, 

Scorns not these fancied ones, but hails and loves 
A vision of the dawn of his own world. 

Horace Smith, lo! rare compound, skill’d alike 

In worldly gain and its unworldliest use : 

He prospers in the throng, makes fact his slave, 
Then leads a life with fiction and good deeds. 

Lo! Bulwer, genius in the thick of fame, 

With smiles of thrones, and echoes from the Rhine, 
He too extends his grounds to Fairy-land, 

And while his neighbours think they see him looking 
Hard at themselves, is in Armorica, 

Feasting with lovers in enchanted bowers. 

Lo! Jeffrey the fine wit, the judge revered, 

The man belov’d, what spirit invokes he 

To make his hasty moments of repose 

Richest and farthest off ?—The Muse of Keats, 
One of the inmost dwellers in the core 

Of the wild woods, when a and Graces liv’d,— 


Where still they live, to eyes, 


ike their’s, divine. 


Fancy ’s the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, 
The poor man’s piecer-out ; the art of Nature, 
Painting her landscapes twice ; the spirit of fact, 
As matter is the body; the pure gift 
Of heav’n to poet and to child; which he 
Who retains most in manhood, being a man 
In all things fitting else, is most a man ; 

Because he wants no human faculty, 
Nor loses one sweet taste of the sweet world.” 


It happens curiously that in a volume 
which we have been reading within a 
few days—“ Friends in Council; Book 
First,”* an essay on Fiction also con- 
cludes with an apologue, intended, like 
Mr. Hunt’s, as an illustration of the 
views presented in the essay. The vo- 
lume is * A series of readings and dis- 
course thereon ;” and in a lively con- 
versation on Fiction and Truth, one of 
the interlocutors communicates a Fable 
which he has lately invented :— 


** MILveRTON.—There was a gather- 
ing together of creatures hurtful and 
terrible to man, to name their king. 
Blight, mildew, darkness, mighty waves, 
fierce winds, Will-o’-the-wisps, and 
shadows of grim objects, told fearfully 
their doings and preferred their claims, 
none prevailing. But when evening 
came on, a thin mist curled itself up, 
derisively, amidst the assemblage, and 
said, ‘I gather round a man going to 
his own home over paths made by his 
daily footsteps; and he becomes at 
once helpless and tame as a child. The 
lights, meant to assist him, then betray. 


You find him wandering, or need the 
aid of other Terrors to subdue him. J 
am, alone, confusion to him.’ And all 
the assemblage bowed before the mist, 
and made it king, and set it on the 
brow of many a mountain, where, when 
it is not doing evil, it may be often seen 
to this day. 

** Dunsrorp.— Well, Ilike that fable, 
only I am not quite clear about the 
meaning. 

‘* ELLESMERE.—You had no doubt 
about mine. 

**Dunsrorp.—Is the mist calumny, 
Milverton? 

‘* ELLESMERE,—No, prejudice, I am 
sure. 

‘‘ DunsrorD.—Familiarity with the 
things around us, obscuring know- 
ledge ? 

* MitrvertToN.—I would rathernot 
explain. Each of you may make your 
own fable of it. 

“ DunsrorD.—Well, if ever I make 
a fable, it shall be one of the old- 
fashioned sort, with animals for’ the 
speakers, and a good easy moral. 

“ ELLESMERE.—Not a thing requiring 
the notes of seven German metaphysi- 


* London: Pickering, 1847. 
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cians. I must go and talk a little to my 
friends, the trees, and see if I can get 
any explanation from them. It is turn- 
ing out a beautiful day after all, not- 
withstanding my praise of its solidity.” 
—p. 99, 100. 


Mr. Hunt’s introductory essay is fol- 
lowed by three or four papers, in which 
the leading thought is the same. The 
‘‘ Disasters of Carfington Blundell” — 
“Jack Abbott’s Breakfast, &c.” Blun- 
dell is a middle-aged dandy, poor and 
stingy; and his efforts to save coach- 
hire, in going to dine at a friend’s, 
are the source of a good many calami- 
ties and vexations. Jack Abbott is to 
breakfast from home ; his host has 
forgotten all about the invitation. Ab- 
bott's first disappointment, and several 
attempts to remedy it through the day, 
are tediously told ; and while we think 
these stories may have been, perhaps, 
amusing enough as a relief from polities 
in some newspaper some quarter of a 
century ago, we wish their place in these 
volumes had been filled with something 
more thoughtful and serious. The mat- 
ter is not much mended by Mr. Hunt’s 
telling us that the adventures really 
occurred ; a bad breakfast is better as 
a fiction than as a matter of fact. 
We sympathize more with the hero of 
the tale than with the narrator. We 
grieve to find that for once Mr. Hunt 
is an historian, not a poet, or creator 
of the facts he would have us believe. 
The disasters described are too se- 
rious for a joke at the time of their 
occurrence, and their being recollected 
for five-and-twenty years is an impro- 
bability ; then think of them rehearsed 
and repeated after five-and-twenty years 
more! For heaven's sake, spare us, 
good Mr. Hunt ; let no man again ever 
hear of Carfington Blundell or Jack 
Abbott! 

Our readers may remember a very 
amusing paper of Mr. Mangan’s, pub- 
lished in this journal, called “ The 
Three Half-Crowns,”* in which our 
accomplished friend has very happily 
imitated some of the best sonnets in 
the Abbé Casti’s ** Tré Giuli.” The 
“ Tré Giuli” has been translated by 
Mr. Montagu, who gives us, in a well 
written preface, an account of the work: 


“The ‘Tré Giuli’ is a succession of 
sonnets independent of one another, yet 
all forming one series on the subject of 
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a debt to that amount, unfortunately in- 
curred by the poet, to a merciless cre- 
ditor. In these he exercises his fancy 
in all imaginable means, either to refuse, 
pacify, flatter, entreat, put off, alarm, 
or evade his dun, lamenting his misfor- 
tune, ‘and so on; which he does with 
wonderful ingenuity, without ever flag- 
ging, or exhausting his matter, through 
the two hundred of which it is com- 
posed.” 


Montagu has translated the whole 
poem—parts of it very happily—with 
the grave air, which falls in well with 
the solemn drollery of the original, 
and which a translator can only imi- 
tate with success when his canvas gives 
him ample scope and verge enough. 
Mangan’s variations introduce an hu- 
mour all his own, and are quite ad- 
mirable. Nothing can be more effec- 
tive than his measuring by the rule 
and compass of grave Miltonic verse 
his language of the most vernacular 
familiarity, and his occasional intro- 
duction of “ words that would make 
Quintilian stare and gasp,” in such a 
way as Swift himself might envy. 
Mr. Montagu’s three groats scarcely 
represent the thought of the three 
giuli, the words are not solemn enough 
—Mr. Mangan’s three half-crowns is 
better—but Hunt’s was the true plan, 
to have left the name of the coins un- 
translated. In English money the three 
giuli represent about fifteen pence, paid 
by an importunate acquaintance for the 
Abbé, in a country excursion. Mr. 
Montagu tells us that Casti was pro- 
bably thinking of an anecdote of three 
giuli told in the biography of Pope 
Sixtus the Fifth, so that we come back 
to the old puzzle of fact and fiction. 
It may then be matter of fact in the 
pope’s biography, and fiction in Casti’s 
amusing poem. 

However this be, nothing can be 
better than Hunt’s account of the 
poem, and it is probable that it was 
his paper, first printed in The Liberal, 
that attracted Mr. Montagu and Mr. 
Mangan’s attention to these very di- 
verting sonnets. 

Casti’s “ Animali Parlanti” are 
known, in translation, through the late 
Mr. Rose’s “ Court of Beasts.” His 
Novelle are of a character that ren- 
ders it impossible they should ever be 
translated, but they have been so often 
reprinted, that we cannot indulge the 
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hope of their being but little read. 
Of the “ Three Giuli,” Hunt tells us 
that the very recurrence of the words 
is, in Italy, felt to be a good joke :— 

** Nobody that we have met with in 
Italy could resist the mention of them. 
The priest did not pretend it. The 
ladies were glad they could find some- 
thing to approve in a poet of so erro- 
neous a reputation. The man of the 
world laughed as merrily as he could. 
The patriot was happy to relax his mus- 
tachios. Even the bookseller, of whom 
we bought them, laughed with a real 
laugh, and looked into the book, as if 
he would fain have sat down and read 
some of it with us, instead of going on 
with his business.” 


Hunt translates a good many of the 
sonnets, and, what is very pleasant to 
us, who do not happen to have the 
original book, prints Casti’s Italian. 
There would be no object in our giving 
extracts, as the effect is chiefly pro- 
duced by the perpetual recurrence of 
the same thought on the part of the 
creditor, and the multiplied artifices 
of evasion on that of the debtor. A 
single sonnet would give no notion at 
all of what is effected by number, and 
number chiefly. We were amused by 
one in particular, where the thought 
recurs almost as in a quack advertise. 
ment. The poor debtor hears of his 
creditor being about to learn French 
—with what object? he inquires fear- 
fully, and is answered by the not im- 
probable conjecture, that a gentleman 
who has already exhausted Italian, 
Latin, and half a dozen varieties of 
one lingo or another, is now about to 
ascertain whether there is any virtue 
in French, or whether he can thus win 
back his three giuli, after he has in 
vain used the magic of every word he 
could think of in the languages he al- 
ready knew. 

This is one of Leigh Hunt’s best 
papers. We ought to say that in 
translation he is always successful. 

A pleasant paper is one entitled “ A 
Man Introduced to his Ancestors.” 
We may as well give a paragraph or 
two of it :— 


«‘ Happening to read the other even- 
ing some observations respecting the 
geometrical ratio of descent, by which 
it appears that a man has, at the twen- 
tieth remove, one million forty-eight thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-six ances- 
tors in the lineal degree—grandfathers 
and grandmothers—1 ee into a 
reverie, during which thought I 


stood by myself at one end of an im- 
mense public place, the other being oc- 
cupied with a huge motley assembly, 
whose faces were all turned towards 
me. I had lost my ordinary sense of 
individuality, and fancied that my name 
was Manson. 

** At this multitudinous gaze,I felt the 
sort of confusion which is natural to a 
modest man, and which almost makes 
us believe that we have been guilty of 
some crime without knowing it. But 
what was my astonishment, when a 
Master of the Ceremonies issued forth, 
and saluting me by the title ofhis great- 
grandson, introduced me to the as- 
semblyjin the manner and form following : 

‘** May it please your Majesties and 
his Holiness the Pope; 

**My Lord Cardinals, may it please 
your most reverend and illustrious Emi- 
nences ; 

‘* May it please your graces, my lord 
Dukes : 

**My Lords, and Ladies, and Lady 
Abbesses ; 

“Sir Charles, give me leave; Sir 
Thomas also, Sir John, Sir Nicholas, 
Sir William, Sir Owen, Sir Hugh, &c. 

“ Right worshipful the several courts 
of Aldermen ; 

“ Mesdames, the Married Ladies ; 

‘*Mesdames the Nuns and other 
Maiden Ladies ;—Messieurs Manson, 
Womanson, Jones, Hervey, Smith, 
Merryweather, Hipkins, Jackson, John- 
son, Jephson, Damant, Delavigne, De 
la Bleterie, Macpherson, Scott, O'Bryan, 
O'Shaughnessy, O'Halloran, Clutter- 
buck, Brown, White, Black, Lindy- 
green, Southey, Pip, Trip, Chedorlao- 
mer (who the devil, thought I, is he ?), 
Morandi, Moroni, Ventura, Mazarin, 
D’Orsay, Puckering, Pickering, Had- 
don, Somerset, Kent, Franklin, Hunter, 
Le Fevre, Le Roi (more French!), Du 
Val (a highwayman, by all that’s gentle- 
manly!), Howard, Cavendish, Russell, 
Argentine, Gustafson, Olafson, Bras- 
de-feu, Sweyn, Hacho and Tycho, Price, 
Lloyd, Llewellyn, Hanno, Hiram, &c., 
and all you intermediate gentlemen, re- 
verend and otherwise, with your infinite 
sons, nephews, uncles, grandfathers, 
and all kinds of relations ; 

‘Then, you, sergeants and corpo- 
rals, and other pretty fellows ; 

*“ You footmen there, and coachmen 
younger than your wigs ; 

**You gipsys, pedlars, criminals, 
Botany-Bay men, old Romans, in- 
formers, and other vagabonds, 

** Gentlemen and ladies, one and all, 

‘* Allow me to introduce to you your 
descendant, Mr. Manson. 

‘* Mr. Manson, your ANCESTORS.” 


We have a paper on “ May-day.” 
It is worth remembering, in reading 
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the old rapturous poems about May- 
day, that May-day was eleven days 
later in the year, and that May was 
then very often a true summer month. 
This paper is written in high spirits, 
is valuable chiefly for Hunt’s own en- 
thusiastic appreciation of out-of-doors 
enjoyments ; but will also be felt of 
moment for its numberless references 
to pleasant passages in our poets. The 
criticisms on “ Female Beauty” are 
also well worth study. Mr. Hunt be- 
lieves in all female beauty—black, 
brown, and fair—and in every feature 
but the nose. This defies him; he 
does not know what to make of it. 
An aquiline nose is too dignified ; a 
Roman nose is tyrannical—it says that 
a woman has a will of herown. A 
turn-up nose (hear it, ye gods) is the 
thing for Leigh Hunt. Surely this is 
a mistake; but it seems Fontaine is 
with him:— 


“Writing to the Duchess of Bouillon, 
who had expressed a fear that he would 
grow tired of Chateau Thierry, he says— 


*¢ Peut-on s’ennuyer en des lieux 
Honorés par les pas, éclairés par le 
yeux 
D’une aimable et vive Princesse, 
A pied blane et mignon, 4 brune et 
longue tresse? 
Nez troussé, c'est un charme encore 
selon mon sens, 
C’en est méme un des plus puis- 
sants. 
Pour moi, le temps d’aimer est passé 
je l’avoue ; 
Et je mérite qu’on me loue 
De ce libre et sincére aveu, 
Dont pourtant le public se souciera 
trés peu. 
Que j’aime ou n’aime pas, c’est pour 
lui méme chose. 
Mais s’il arrive que mon ceeur 
Retourne a l’avenir dans sa premitre 
erreur, 
Nez aquilins et longs n’en seront pas 
la cause,’ ” 


“How can one tire in solitudes and 
nooks, 
Graced by the steps, enlighten’d by 
the looks 
Of the most piquant of Princesses, 
With little darling foot, and long dark 
tresses ? 
A turn-up nose too, between you 
and me, 
Has something that attracts me 
mightily. 
My loving days, I must confess, are 
over, 
A fact it does me honour to discover; 
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Though, I suppose, whether I love 
or not, 
That brute, the public, will not care 
a jot:— 
The dev’! a bit will their hard hearts 
look to it. 
But should it happen, some fine day, 
That anything should lead me round 
that way, 
A long and beaky nose will certainly 
not do it.” 


‘¢ Deceased Statesmen who have writ- 
ten verses,” and “ Female Sovereigns,” 
conclude the volume; both readable 
papers—both also bearing the marks 
of hasty writing, yet well worth being 
preserved. 

The second volume contains reviews, 
reprinted from the journals, of Pepys’s 
memoirs, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, and Madame de Sevigne. We 
must suppose that they have been 
already seen by such of our readers as 
feel an interest in the subjects; at all 
events, to review reviewers can be no 
part of our task. “ Specimens of Bri- 
tish poetesses”—all dead in one sense 
of the word, and most of them dead 
in every sense—are given. We are 
not in the humour tu acknowledge their 
claims. Charlotte Smith was the best 
of them, indeed the only one of the 
heroines brought before us in these 
chapters, whose works have ever given 
us inuch pleasure ; still, the life and 
the society of past days, would not, 
perhaps, be understood, without exhi- 
biting much of this conventional poe- 
try, less fantastic, no doubt, but less 
clever, too, than the strange jargon 
which Gifford for ever brushed away 
in the “ Baviad and Meviad.” ‘Mar. 
riages from the Stage” is an amusing 
paper; but the best papers in this 
volume are one on Pope, and one com- 
paring Cowley and Thomson. A 
prose translation of ‘“ Gresset’s Ver- 
vert” is given. We had ourselves 
some thought of translating it into 
verse, but luckily found, before we 
had thus occupied our time, that the 
task has been accomplished already by 
one—all whose translations are admi- 
rable—no other than Father Prout 
himself. Hunt’s is a very pleasant 
story—escapes gracefully some of 
the difficulties of a rather delicate 
task—but he ought to have given it 
to us in verse. This business of prose 
translation will never do, and Hunt’s 
verse translations from modern lan- 
guages, are almost always every thing 
one could wish. A. 
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Bobe after Death,* 


(A BALLAD FROM THE GERMAN OF CARL THEODORE KORNER. ) 


I. 

Behold yon castle, whose crumbling walls 
Gleam grey in the ancient light of the moon ! 
The night-wind pipes a dolorous tune 

Through its roofless rooms 
And desolate halls, 

Therein ye see to what fall and fate 
The march of centuries dooms 
The pride of the palaced Great! 


II. 

Swayed there a Noble in times agone, 
A Baron stalwart and stark was he, 
In tournament and at revelrie 

He crossed not his pe er! 
One daughter alone 

Survived of seven to gladden his eld ; 
But maiden afar or anear 
Was none like the fair Griseld! 


III, 


She bloomed alone as a flower in the shade, 
That seems too meek to look up to the light. 
Yet her heart was in thrall to a brave young Knight— 
A blemishless name 
And a bright lance-blade 
Were his, with little of gold and land ; 
Sut Love, if it meet a like flame, 
Will clasp even Want by the hand ! 


IV. 


It was Winter-time, and the sleepy Sun 
Sank early down to his couch beneath. 
With step as light as the Zephyr’s breath 

Would the damosel then, 
Espied of none, 

Glide past the castle, and down the grove, 

And thus agen and agen 


Would meet the lord of her love. 


¥. 
And the few brief moments they pass appear 
To mirror for both an earthly I¥ecaven, 


* It is, I believe, upon this ballad that “Monk” Lewis has founded his celebrated 
romance of “ The Bleeding Nun.” The translation of it, however, which I have 
attempted is, I believe, the first that has appeared in a rhythmical form in English. 
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A world of joy without loss or leaven. 
And kiss follows kiss, 
And they feel no fear, 
Till the parting comes—ah ! how shall they part ? 
Though Memory garners their bliss 
As a treasure in each fond heart ! 
sf 


vI. 
But the Spring, with her eves of tell-tale truth, 
And the motherly Summer that loves the sun, 
Come round ; and Griseld is yet to be won! 
Spake therefore thus 
To the Baron the youth— 
‘* Herr Baron, I love thy child as my life ; 
Be thou, then, gracious to us, 
And give me the damsel to wife!” 


VII. 
A cloud fell black on the Baron’s brow— 
** Away, light stripling !’”’ he cried in ire. 
*‘ A daughter of mine, I trow, looks higher 
Than to one unallied 
And landless as thou ! 
To-morrow she weds the princely lord, 
The Palseraf of Bergenheid. 
To that I have pledged my word !” 


VIIt. 
Sir Egbert heard him with tingling blood, 
And there shot through his brain an arrowy pang 
Without a word of response he sprang 
On his Danish steed ; 
And far through the wood 
He galloped and galloped, as though to win, 
Through headlong bodily speed, 
Some rest from the fever within. 


IX. 
And slowly, as hour on hour elid by, 
His mind reiissumed its wonted calm, 
And at last a thought, like a heaven-sent balm, 
Brought sunshine anew 
To his brow and eye. 
‘‘ Ha! yes!” he exclaimed, ‘ whatever betide, 
I will save thee, thou Fond and True, 
And make thee mine own, my bride!” 


X. 


The sinking sun hath left in the skies 
A river of crimson light behind. 
With step all soft as the summer wind, 
But sad of soul, 
Griselda hies 
For the last, last eve to the bosky grove. 
Ah, me! what a world of dole 
There lieth in ill-starred Love! 
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XI, 


But Egbert is there to soothe her alarm. 
‘* Sweet love,” he whispereth, ‘dry those tears ! 
There beckon us yet many golden years. 
At midnight’s hour 
Thy lover's arm, 
That oft in combat hath humbled the Strong, 
Shall bear thee afar from the power 


Of all who would work thee Wrong.” 


XII. 
She sank on his breast as he spake, and wept. 
**T yield,” she said, “* to thee and to Fate. 
But how shall I pass the court and gate? 
The wardens keep watch. 
Ah! if they but slept! 
But”......she paused,—“ I will tell thee an overtrue tale, 
Which even Romance may not match 
For features of marvel and bale!” 


xIl. 
The youth looked into her eyes to divine 
Her meaning. ‘‘ Not now,” he said, “I pray! 
Some happier hour, some brighter day, 
Will I gladly list 
All tales of thine, 
But the moments are now too precious to waste. 
—‘* Nay, hear me,” she smiled, “ and I wist 
Thou wilt hardly impugn my good taste! 


XIV. 
‘« The first of our house, the Baron Walhorn, 
Had also a daughter by name Griseld. 
A fairer creature none ever beheld! 
She loved a young Knight 
Who, alas! was but born, 
Like thee, to an heirship of sword and steed. 
But Egbert found in the light 
Of her smiles his blissfullest meed. 


XV. 
** Long wooed he the damsel, and fain would have won 
Her hand at the altar, but Fate forbade! 
Her sire, unheeding what ruin he made, 
Condemned her to pine ! 
The disconsolate one 
Had barely to chuse between Death and Flight ; 
So, the plan of her lover, like thine, 
Was to bear her away in the night. 


XVI. 

«* But a treacherous menial betrayed the pair, 
And Egbert fell by the daggers of slaves ; 
Howbeit, Griseld’s was the love that braves 

All peril, all pain! 
She flew in despair 

To the court where lay her lover's cold corse, 
But, ere she could reach it, was slain 
By those wretches without remorse ! 





Love after Death. 


XVII. 


And, since that night of slaughter and woe, 
Her wandering spirit refuseth to rest. 
With a gory wound in her moon-white breast 
She nightly oft 
Roams to and fro 


Through the dear old halls that in life she trod, 
Her dead e yes raised aloft, 


As though appealing to Gop. 


XVII, 


*«She wist not that Egbert’s blood was shed ; 
She seemeth to fanc y him yet alive, 
And lingereth still to see him arrive, 
Till he take her away ! 
Strange state of the Dead, 
Who live, without Life or Thought, and seem 
In a region ‘twixt Night and Day, 
Like those who rave in a dream! 


XIX. 
‘* With soundless tread she glideth along, 
In white apparel, bespeckled with blood. 
In life she was loved as gentle and good, 
And now, as a ghost, 
She offers none Wrong. 
The guards give way as before a child, 
And ope the gate :—they have lost 
All dread of a phantom so mild. 


XX. 
*«¢Now mark! As her lot was like mine, alas! 
She pities, I ween, my sore distress. 
At midnight then will I borrow her dress, 
Her spectral garb, 
And silently pass 
Through the opened gate, as the child of Walhorn ; 
And thy fleet-limbed Northern barb 
Shall bear us afar ere morn.” 


XXI. 
—O! glorious! glorious !” Egbert cried. 
‘It is well that Love should suffer and dare, 
But now farewell all sorrow, all care! 
By early dawn 
Will I make thee my bride ; 
Meantime, Belovéd, at midnight’ s hour, 
When the portal-bolts are undrawn, 
We meet once more in this bower.” 


XXII. 
One warm embrace, one kiss, and they part— 
He plunges down through the darkling dell, 
While her kerchief waves him a fond farewell. 
—‘* Oh, Egbert! thou 
Art the heart of my heart! 
Adieu all timid misgivings and fears! 
Even Death shall not sever us now; 
We are one through Eternity’s years !” 
Vor. XXX.—No. 178. 
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XXII. 


Now midnight palleth valley and lea, 
And Egbert vaults on his restless roan. 
The welkin is black ; the moon, all alone, 
Burns lurid, yet cold, 
Over tower and tree. 
But Egbert yields to no idle alarms : 
He knows he shall soon enfold 
His Best-beloved in his arms! 

















XXIV. 






And the turret-bell over wave and wood 
Tolls far that latest hour of the late; 
And a Figure flits by the wide-swung gate 

In white attire, 
Bedabbled with blood : 

And Egbert is nigh with his light-limbed steed, 
And away, as on wings of fire, 

The Knight and his true-love speed. 












XXV. 


But Joy for a space gives pl: ace to Amaze 
In the youthful br idegroom’s bounding heart— 
—‘‘ My sweetest, how gossamer-light thou art ! 
Thy frame is one 
That a babe might raise!” 
—* Tis all the meeter for fleeter flight— 
My clothing is thinly spun, 
And therefore am I so light!” 

























XXVI. 
—*‘* Beloved! thine arms are as ice to the touch! 
My blood is frozen in thine embrace ! 
There breathes a benumbing wind from thy face!” 
—* I come to thee 
From a cold, cold couch, 
And the night-blast bloweth chill and frore ! 
But love like thine, it may be, 
Will give me warmth once more !” 


XXVII, 


Away, away, by highway and hill, 
They ride through the night and the rising storm. 
My sweet Griseld, thou wilt never grow warm ! 
” ‘There is mist on thy brow! 
Thou art bloodless and chill! 
Thine icicled fingers pierce me like spears !”— 
—‘* My Egbert !—and what I am now 
I shall be through Eternity’s years !” 


XXVIII. 
And away, away, by mountain and wood 
They ride through the night and the rising storm. 
iti ‘My sweet Grisel 1, how slight is thy form ! 
And why dost thou bow 
Thy head? Is it blood 
That flows on my bosom, or only tears ?”— 
—¥‘* Hush, Egbert ! Ask me not now! 
Thou wilt know through Eternity’s years!” 














Napoleon. 


XXIX. 





































But the pale red morn at last cometh round, 
And silent and silenter grows the bride, 
And colder and colder the youth by her side, 
Till the courser halts 
At a burying-ground. 
The maiden then turns from her knightly mate, 
And, light as a shadow, vaults 
To the greensward fronting its gate. 


XXX. 
«¢ Wilt follow me, love ?”—** Ay! though to the tomb! ' 
We have plighted our vows, and shall soon be wed,— 
One home be our home, one bed be our bed. 
Come Pleasure or Pain, | 
Come Sunshine or Gloom !”— 
—‘* Quick! in, then, hither, for Morning appears. 
Nought now can sunder us twain ; 
We are one through Eternity’s years |” 


XXXI. 
She presses her snow-cold lips to his, | 
And his eyes wax dim, and he gasps for breath ; 
And he el: asps her hand as he stiffens in death! 
..-Far off to the east 
Of the Danube it is 
That they sleep together, this virgin and youth. 
So runs the legend at least, 
But I vouch not, I, for its truth! 


Napoleon.* 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF M. LAMARTINE.) 


I. 


On a deserted rock, wooed by the moanful wave, 
The mariner from afar descries a lonely grave, 
A tomb uncrowned by urn or bust. 
It shimmereth in the noon: Time hath not yet embrowned it, 
But, ‘mid the weeds and thorny wild- flowers grieving round it 
A Sceptre lieth,—trod in dust! 


Il. 
Who is the Slumberer there? Ask that of the round world! 
Read it where’er thou seest a nation’s flag unfurled, 
From Russia to the Syrian zone! 
Read it on marble column and in marvel-story ! 
Yea, in the hearts of those who, slavelike, deemed it glory 
To spend their blood to rear his throne ! 


III. 


The untiring Bell of Time tolleth from age to age 
Two mighty Names of Men who felt the world a cage 
Too narrow for their deeds and souls ! 





* Written several years before the removal of his remains from St. Helena. 
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A Third, whose laurels—and where was it that these grew not ?— 
Were twined round thunderbolts that they, the others, knew not, 
The same Bell! now, but loudlier, tolls! 


Iv. 

And He sleeps on yon rock !_ Under six feet of earth 

Rests One whose giant mind gave a new world-pulse birth, 
His foes in peace may tread his clay! 

Past are the pageant-show, the clangor, and the fever, 

And now his ghost lists but one mournful sound for ever, 
The sad voice of the waves alway ! 


v. 
Yet, think not, restless Shade—restless though in thy tomb— 
That I stand forth to taunt thee in that House of Gloom! 
The Lyre or sth not the Grave! 
Death is a sacred refuge for the Mighty-hearted— 
Nought should be bres athed by bard of Greatness once departed 
Beyond what holy Truth mz uy crave! 


VI. 
Thy cradle and thy tomb lie hidden from the Crowd. 
Thou flashedst on the world like lightning from a cloud! 
The Fame that dazzles and deludes 
Thou wonnest ere yet known to France, or History’s pages ; 
So the vast Nile rolled nameless in remoter ages 
Through Memnon’s hoary solitudes ! 


see 


VII. 

The ancient shrines lay trampled, the thrones overturned, 

When Victory bore thee through the globe on wings that burned. 
Our Brutuses, the Madly-free, 

Knelt at thy footstool all; the century that, abhorrent 

Of customs, laws, kings, gods, bore all down as a torrent, 
Reared a New Temple unto thee ! 


Vil. 


Thou combatedst Error—but without the Scales and Rod! 
| Like Jacob in the old years, thou wrestledst with a god, 
A false god, whom the Just abhorred ; 
But, ah! thou sportedst oft with Names too bright for vision, 
As the impious mocker flings around him in derision 
The glittering vessels of the Lord! 


Ix. 


i The Time’s abysmal blanks and horrible monster-chasms \ 
i Thy wisdom soon filled up! Thou quietedst the spasms 

i That shook all Europe to its core ! 

i Thou torest off the mask from Falsehood’s loathsome features, 

: And shewedst in their genuine colours those foul creatures 

I Who now, thank Heaven, can dupe no more! 


Z. 
Hadst thou then, too, restored into legitimate hands 
The Sceptre placed in thine by lawless robber-bands 
Of desperadoes,—O ! hadst thou 
Accomplished for the Fallen that Vengeance which was Duty, 
With what a glorious Diadem of immortal beauty 
History might sanctify thy brow! 
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Napoleon. 


















































xI. 


But Honor, Justice, Truth,—spellwords the Good adore, 
To thee were but as hollow sounds from brazen ore, 
Thy warrior-soul seemed formed to feel 
Only the battle-shout of thy victorious hordes, 
Only the barbarous music of their —e swords, 
And the sonérous trumpet peal 


XII. 

Scorning the pettier baubles Mankind play with here, 

Thou gr: raspedst Empire, as a god above their sphere ! 
“Thine own strong W ill was all thy chart! 

Each lightning-wingéd missive parted from thy soul 

As the sharp javelin speedeth forthright to its goal, 
Even Sevngh the noblest human heart ! 


XIi. 


Never, in solace of thy kingly loneliness, 

Could all the Banquet’s charms allure thee to excess. 
Thy Purple was not that of Wine! 

And, sternly calm amid the Fairest as the Bravest, 

Thou sawest Beauty’s tears and smiles, but never gavest 
To either, tear or smile of thine! 


XIV. 
Thou gloriedst in War’s fierce triumphs and alarms ; 
Thine ¢ eye and ear but sought the sheen and shock of arms. 
Thou hadst a soft, caressing hand 
But for thy charger’s mane, as the proud animal, fyi ing 
Along the ‘pattle- -plain, trampled the Dead and Dying, 
Whose life-blood twice enriched the land ! 


XV. 

Thou grewest great unmoved ; thou diedst without sign ; 

No fleshly heart beat in that cuirassed breast of thine ! 
In thee Life’s various passions met 

But as a Dream of Thought, a Vision and an Aiming ; 

Thou soaredst ever heavenward, like the Eagle, claiming 
Some untracked region loftier yet ! 


XVI. 
To harness kings as captives to thy conquering Car, 
To thunderstrike the globe to its last bounds afar, 
To smite with paralysing strokes 
Tribunes and Emperors both,—but, above all, to bring 
As slaves within thy sphere,—a dreadly charmaa ring |— 
That People who had spurned all yokes !— 


XVII. 

To be the Idea and the Soul of our great Age, 
To vanquish Mankind here, and then fling down thy gage 
To the high Heavens, and war with them,— 

To gamble ag: ainst Fate, and,—losing it or winning— 
Still to renew the game as from its first beginning,— 
Such thoughts flashed from thy Diadem ! 
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XVIII. 

Thou fellest from thy lone and dreadful altitude ! 
Begirt by tempest-clouds, thou couldst not long elude 
The shock that hurled thee to thy doom ; 

And Destiny, the one sole Ruler thou adoredst, 
Accorded thee in mercy more than thou imploredst,— 
A space atween thy Throne and Tomb! 


XIX. 
Oh! who shall fathom the Profound of thy deep mind, 
When the remembrance of a Greatness left behind, 
And lost for ever, pierced it through ? 
When, pondering thy returnless life’s magnificent errors, 
Repentance, all-too-late, appalled thee with the terrors 
Of the dark pictures Conscience drew ? 


XX, 
As one who in a storm, beside a river’s shore, 
Sees in the wave his shadow lengthen more and more, 
And take a hundred monstrous forms, 
So, from thy soul’s drear summit, when thine years were eldest, 
Thou, gazing back upon the eventful Past, beheldest 
The scenery of thy life of storms ! 


xz. 
It passed before thy vision in one mirroring stream, 
Like the phantasmagoria of a slumberer’s dream, 
Now bright, now dark, now swift, now slow. 
Thou heardest groans and trumpets, shrieks and music, blended, 
Thou sawest sights of woe and horror untranscended 
Upon this side of Hell below! 


XXII. 


Here, upon Lodi’s Bridge, amid a storm of balls, 
There, in the burning desert where stood Memphis’ halls, 
Again, by Jordan’s shrunken tide— 
Here, where the Kremlin’s flames rolled forth as from a fountain, 
There, on the frore Saint Bernard’s precipice-girdled mountain, 
Thou sawest thine image multiplied ! 


XXIII. 
But, wherefore turnedst thou thine eyes away even now ? 
Why came that rapid livid pallor o’er thy brow ? 
What strange spell held thy soul in thrall ? 
Sawest thou the smoking ruins of some thirty cities ? 
Stoodst thou once more in Jaffa? Ah! thy flatterers’ ditties 
Told thee that Glory atones for all! 


XXIV, 

Yes! Glory atones for all—for all, save only Crime! 

Say nought of Pichegru, till that avenging time 
When all things hidden shall be known. 

Perchance he really perished by his own red hand. 

Condorcet carried other poison through the land 


Than his books—as his death hath shown.* 


* The famous prediction of Cazotte, in 1782, is known to have included, amon 
others, this grand-minded infidel philosopher. ‘* You, M. Condorcet,” observe 











Napoleon. 
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XXV. 


But I, too, had a dream—I saw a royal youth 
Butchered in middle night, massacred without ruth, 
No Nemesis threatening vengeance near ; 
What words I strove to speak died on my lips unuttered, 
But, ere I awoke, mefancied the hoarse night-wind muttered 
The name of d’Enghien in mine ear! 


XXVI. 
Ah, Despot! that black stain upon thy brilliant name 
Almost makes those who, while they admire thee, still must blame, 
Doubt even thy genius, as thy heart! 
Hereafter, haply, less obsequious times than these are 
May niche thy statue atween a Marius and a Cesar, 
Or plant it on some height apart! 


« * s * * 


XXVII. 


When all is said, thou sankest dark-bright, like the sun ; 
And, as the mower, when his long day’s work is done, 
Takes up his scythe, and seeks his hire, 
Thou, when thine hour came, girdedst on thy sword and wentest 
Before thy Gop and Judge,* who, according as thou spentest 
Thy gifts, had smiles for thee or ire. 


XXVIII. 

Witnesses oft have told that, in thy latter hours, 

Alone with thine own Genius and the Eternal Powers, 
Thine eyes, awhile beneath eclipse, 

Were suddenly uplifted heavenward, as in token 

Of somewhat seen, while thou pronouncedst in tones broken 
A Name not often on thy lips.t 


XXIX. 


No more !—Such was thine end!...... End! Solitary word! 
Env! Conqueror of the World! Ewnp, the last God and Lord 
Who shall mete out rewards and pains ; 


the dramatist, “ will die after haying swallowed poison, which you will carry about 
your person in those days, as a means of enabling you, in extremity, to escape 
death by the hands of the public executioner.” The stanza is somewhat elliptical, 
but the argument of it seems to be, that if Condorcet committed suicide to avoid 
dying by the guillotine, it is not impossible that Pichegru (who was found strangled 
in his prison) might, from a similar motive, have acted in a similar manner. 

* The last words of Napoleon were ‘ Téte ...armée.” He imagined himself, 
we may suppose, once more at the head of his invincible battalions. It is, proba- 
bly, to this phantasy of the expiring hero that Lamartine alludes. His words are: 

** Tu ceignis en mourant ton glaive sur ta cuisse, 
Et tu fus demander recompense ou justice.” 

I may as well remark here that another edition of the poet’s works gives the 

couplet in the following form :— 


**De ton glaive sanglant tu t’armas en silence, 
Et tu fus demander justice ou recompense.” 


+ This, if true, is certainly something more than curious. I do not remember 
tohave read of anything of the kind in the many narratives on record of Napoleon’s 
last hours. It is, however, certain that the ‘*‘ Man of Destiny,” as he called him- 
self, cherished a faith in something beyond destiny. ‘‘ Je connais les hommes,” said 
he to Count Montholon, “ et je sais que Jesus Christ n’était pas homme.” He evi- 
dently believed, after all, that there was a divinity about the Son of the Carpenter 
altogether distinct from and immeasurably superior to his own. 
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Who judgeth by two standards subjects and their sovereigns, 
The Slave who sweats and trembles, and the King who governs, 
This by his crown—that by his chains! 


. 


XXX. 


He 1s supceED, his life, his mind, his genius, and his deeds 

All have been sifted ;—and, let him who feels he needs 
Pardon himself forbear from him ! 

Life, Death, Wrong, Right, Good, Evil, lie in controversy, 

And Gop perchance may have made for Heroes, in His mercy, 
Genius and Virtue synonym !* 


HMoreen: a Hobe-Hament, 


(FROM THE IRISH OF CHARLES BOY MAC QUILLAN.) 


I. 


My lone, and once my own, Moreen, 
I know you sigh, I know you mourn, 
But ask me not to meet you more. 
This heart of mine, once gay and green, 
Now, woe-the-day ! is grey and worn, 
And feels, as ’twere, one cancered sore! 
I walk alone in trouble, 
Revolving thoughts of gloom. 
Each passing day doth but redouble 


The miseries of my doom! 


Il. 


In trouble? Oh! how weak a word! 
In woe, in horror, let me say— 
In wretchedness without a name. 
The wrath of God, the avenging Sword 
Of Heaven burns in my bones alway, 
With ever-freshly torturing flame ; 
And Desolateness and Terror 
Have made me their dark mate, 
The ghastly brood of Sin and Error 
Repented all-too-late ! 


Ir. 


Moreen, my veins run gall, not blood ; 
A poison-plant flowers in my soul 
Whose deadly rankness never fades. 





* The original is— 
* Et vous, filéaux de Dieu! qui sait si le génie 
N’est pas une de vos vertus ?” 


A very striking sentiment, to which I fear that I have hardly been able to do 
justice. 





Moreen: a Love-Lament. 


My thoughts, dark as a midnight flood, 
Burst forth oa mine own control, 
And take all hideous shapes and shades. 


Unbreakable chains have bound me 
Prisoned within Hell’s pale ; 

The accursed fiends and forms around me 
Hold me in hopeless bale. 


IV. 
I see black dragons mount the sky ; 
I see Earth vawn aneath my feet ; 
I feel within the Asp, the Worm, 
That will not sleep and cannot die, 
Fair though may show my winding-sheet ! 
I hear all night, as through a storm, 
Hoarse voices calling, calling 
My name upon the wind. 
All omens monstrous and appalling 
Affright my guilty mind! 


Ve 
I exult alone in one wild hour, 
That hour wherein the red cup drowns 
The horrors it anon renews 
In ghastlier guise, in fiercer power ;— 
Then Glory brings me golden crowns, 
And visions of all brilliant hues 
Lap my lost soul in gladness, 
Until I awake again, 
And the dark lava fires of Madness 
Once more sweep through my brain. 


VI. 
Yet, oh, Moreen ! my woe of woes, 
The sharpest shaft I am pierced withal, 
Is Memory’s ever-festering barb. 
This tells me that of all my foes 
The falsest was Moreen Mulhall, 
The traitress under Friendship’s garb ! 
*T were meet if one I had slighted 
Had wrought me Wrong and Dole, 
But, oh! to find my best hopes blighted 
By you—this rends my soul! 


VI. 
"Tis anguish far beyond what they 
Who dree Life’s workday toils and pains 
Even in intense excess, can know, 
To feel a false Love’s dagger slay 
The joyous lifeblood in the veins, 
And turn to ice its bounding flow! 
"Tis agony to remember 
How soon Love waxeth cold— 
How soon the frosts of its December 
Follow its June of gold! 


vii. 
For, oh, Moreen! there was a time, 
A happy time, when you appeared 
The Moon amid the starry host. 
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No levity, no approach to Crime, 
As yet had made you less endeared 
To those who sought and loved you most. 
My bright dreams made you peerless, 
‘Till Truth bade all de spart ;— ; 
And an awakening hour more cheerless 
Ne’er broke a lover’s heart! 


Ix. 


And now you fain would win me back 
By promises, and prayers, and tears— 
In vain, in vain, my poor Moreen! 
The Gone is gone! Man cannot track 
Afresh his course of blasted years, 
Or bid flowers bloom where fires have been! 
Our goals,—for you, Contrition, 
For me, Despair,—are set. 
My path lies onwards to Perdition: 
Your tears may save you yet! 


xX. 


In those resplendent years of Youth 
When Virtue seems the true Romance, 
And nought else lures the generous mind, 
I might, even had I strayed from Truth, 
Have yet retrieved my road perchance, 
And left mine errors far behind, 
But, return now—Oh, never! 
Never and nevermore! 
Truth’s holy fire is quenched for ever 
Within my bosom’s core! 


XI, 


The Past belongs to Eternity, 
And we once more shall meet it there, 
And reap from thence our fitting meed. 
Let me not curse you, therefore :—He 
Before whose ken all hearts are bare 
Alone is Judge of Thought and Deed. 
We see, we purblind mortals, 
But the Unveiled and Nigh ; 
The view beyond Life’s Inner Portals 
Is for the Omniscient Eye. 


xIt. 





But Thought, even here, will brook no bonds; 
And Memory’s pictures burn with hues 
Which neither Time nor Will may blot. 
The wretch who, like myself, desponds, 
Is free to ponder and peruse 
The history of his lost life’s lot :— 
And if I o’er-severely 
Judge you, Moreen, believe } 
That still I love you not less dearly ' 


Than ere you bade me grieve! 





Alexander Ypsilanti. 


THE SUMMING-UP. 


No more! Farewell! My fate is fixed! 
What yours may be I guess not well ; 
But, for myself, I nightly die; 
And the two worlds I stand betwixt, 
The Outward and the Inward Hell, 
Appear outrolled before mine eye. 
May sights far different meet you 
Beyond this Vale of Woes— 
And may your attendant spirits greet you 
In cheerier words than those ! 


Aleyander Dypstlantt. 


(FROM THE ROMAIC. ) 


I. 
Alexander Ypsilanti sate in Munka’s lofty tower ; 
Darkness brooded o’er his bosom, darkness like the midnight hour. 
Long he gazed in silent sadness through his dreary dungeon-bars 
On the clouds that swept the skies, and overveiled the moon and stars. 


II. 
** Oh, my fallen Fatherland, what fate is thine!” he sighed at length. 

‘** Thou, the home of Art and Song, in thrall to slaves who mock thy strength! 
Would that on thy bleakest hill I lay a bleeding corpse to-night, 

Since thy sons no more may hope to break thy chains by Battle-might ! 


III. 


So he spake ; and, while he mused, his head reclining on his hand, 
Slowly slumber overtook the Captain of the Epirian Band— 

When, behold! there glanced a radiant light along his brow and cheek, 
And he heard, as ’twere, a Voice, like some deep-rolling organ, speak— 


IV. 
‘‘ Ypsilanti! Ypsilanti! Yield not thus to groans and grief— 
Greece shall march to Victory soon, led onwards by her chosen Chief! 
O! remember my Three Hundred! Think of their Thermopyle ! 
Thousands live, as brave as they who fell in that drear Pass with me !” 


v, 
Was it vision? Was it real? Did the granite walls give way ? 
Shone a glory through the prison brighter than meridian day ?— 
Waking with a thrill of rapture, up the Hero sprang.—Alas! 

All was darkness:as he cried, ‘‘ Leonmas! Leonmas !” 


VI. 


Lut the better light was born in Ypsilanti’s noble soul— 

"Twas the golden light of Hope, that shewed him through the gloom his goal ! 
«¢ Praise to Heaven!” he cried, rejoicing, ** All, I trust, will yet be well!” 
And, how Greece thenceforward triumphed let the mourning Moslem tell ! 


J.C. M. 
















NARAYUN BAWAs; 






Anout the end of the year 1829, there 


appeared in the Deckan an extraordi- 
nary child, who gave rise to one of 
the strangest, and, for the brief pe- 
riod of its duration, one of the most 
powerful movements of religious fa- 


naticism ever witnessed; and whose 
career, had it not been suddenly cut 


short by a premature and violent 
death, might have led to the establish- 
ment of a new form of worship, and 
possibly to some serious political con- 
vulsion. Although seventeen years 
have been sufficient—in the rapid suc- 


cession of political events of great 


magnitude, and the constant flux to 
which the British-Indian public is sub- 
ject—to make the memory of this in- 
dividual almost forgotten, and his very 
name unknown to a majority of those 
who now compose Anglo-Indian so- 


ciety, those who were in Bombay, the 
Deckan, or the Southern Conkan, in 


the early part of the year 1830, must 
well remember the unbounded excite- 
ment which prevailed on the subject 
of this child, through all the territo- 
ries subject to the government of 
Bombay ; and which, some time before 


his decease, had, from a religious, 


gradually begun to assume a political 
character. A brie. record of his ca- 
reer, therefore, besides presenting a 
peculiar phase of Hindoo supernatu- 
ralism, bodying forth in a recent liv- 
ing example their theory of divine ap- 


pearances upon earth, and, perhaps, 


illustrating the mode in which former 
heroic or remarkable men were elevat- 
ed into incarnations of the deity, may 
be useful also on political grounds. 
The proper name of this child was 
Narayun Powar ; but he soon became 
distinguished by the title of Narayun 
Bawa, the Hoty Narayun; and, ulti- 
mately, by that of Narayun Deo, the 
Gop Narayun. He was the son of a 
peasant named Powar, and born in 
Pimpoordee, a village belonging to the 
Raja of Sattara, situated about six- 
teen miles north of Sattara, and east 
of Waee. Of his earlier infancy no- 
thing certain is known ; but at the age 


of eight years, he had become famous 
in the neighbourhood for the extraor- 


Narayun Bawa, 


THE PSEUDO-MESSIAH OF THE MAHRATTAS, 






dinary faculty which he possessed, of 
catching and controlling venomous ser- 
pents. He went about the fields and 
the rocks, the ditches and walls of 
loose stone, enticing or dragging these 
reptiles from their holes and lurking 


places, and handled them with the 


greatest fearlessness. He seemed vest. 


ed with a predilection for, and a com. 
mand over these creatures, equally sin- 
gular. He had them continually twin- 
ed round his arms and feck ; played 
with them as other children would 
with kittens ; petted or chided, fondled 


or chastised them with equal impunity. 


They came at his summons, and de- 
parted at his bidding ; several were 
constantly around him; he appeared, 


in fact, to live among them and con- 
trol them at his will. 


How he had become invested with, 
or acquired so extraordinary a faculty, 


his parents could not or would not 


tell; and it is difficult now to deter. 
mine. If the assumption of his dis- 
ciples, that he was endowed with pre- 
ternatural power, be, on the one hand, 
inadmissible ; on the other, it is diffi- 


cult to imagine by what process of 
tuition an art so difficult and danger. 


ous could have been taught so young 
a child. Nor is it easy to conceive a 
motive strong enough to induce parents 
possessed of ordinary filial affection, 
(a feeling very strong in the Hindoos), 
to expose their infant to the risks of 


so deadly an experiment—one which, 


as the event showed, must ultimately 
prove fatal to him. It has been ima- 
gined that the whole secret lay in his 
having about his person, or being rub- 
bed with the juice of, some particular 
herb, the smell of which had the 
power of attracting the snakes, and, 
at the same time, overpowering their 
noxious qualities, by inducing a sort of 
voluptuous intoxication. There are 
certainly reports of the existence of 
such a plant, and its alleged effects 
upon the snakes would not be greater 


than those which certain herbs pro- 


duce upon other animals, The exist- 
ence of the antidote which the Mun- 
goos swallow after being bitten, is, 
we believe, unquestioned ; and it is, at 
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all events, a more rational way of es. 
caping a difficulty, to give nature 
credit for powers not generally known, 
than to resort to the supernatural with- 
out an adequate necessity. 

But, whatever the nature of his 


power or his art, it was soon bruited 


abroad with considerable exaggeration ; 
and his own family, in conjunction with 
some Brahmins, began to turn it to 
account. They gave out that Na- 
rayun, whom they now began, for the 
first time, to dignify with the addition 


of Bawa, or “ The Holy,” was not an 


ordinary mortal, but the incarnation 
of some divinity, born into the world 
for the deliverance of the human, or, 
at least, the Hindoo race. Strange, 
mysterious words, were said to have 
fallen from him at times, revealing 
glimpses of his real nature, and the 


purpose for which he was come, In 


general, he was so far from being a 


grave child, that he was distinguished 
among all his companions for his spor- 
tive disposition, his love of merriment, 
and his addiction to gambling. He 
never would wear clothes, which, in- 


deed, Hindoo children at his age sel- 


dom do, but ran about naked; and, 
when not engaged with his favourite 
serpents, he would be found seated 
among a crowd of children, playing 
with them at cowries. These shells, 
it should be remarked, are used in 


India as dice; six or seven being 


thrown, the varying numbers of shells 


which fall with the orifice up and down 
at each throw, give the requisite va- 
riety of chances. 

This sportive, mercurial character, 
and this habit of gambling, which, in 
Europe, would have been fatal to all 


pretensions to holiness, rather aided 


than impeded the opinion which his 
friends wished to spread respecting 
him. For, according to the notions 
of the Hindoos, sportiveness is a cha- 
racteristic of deity, when emerging 
from eternity, unity, and quiescence, 
into time, variety, and action. All 
the phenomena of nature, are but the 
sporting of the divinity—the maya, or 
illusion, by which he deceives, con- 
founds, and evades our senses. So, 
the tremendous battles of Rama, and 
the wanton amours of Krishna, were 
alike but “ kripa” and “ maya,” sport 
and illusion. The whole universe is 


an unsubstantial, cl*ud-built, flitting 
pageant—a shifting, deceptive pano- 
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rama or phantasmagoria—a sleight, a 
game, with which the divinity, like a 
skilful juggler, cheats our perceptions 
and baffles our inquiry. Conformably 
to these views, Narayun’s fondness for 
play and gambling were set down and 
reverenced as KRIDA and Maya—divine 
sport and illusion. The little boy, 
throwing up cowries, or pelting his 
playfellows with mud, beheld by the 
eye of faith, and through the medium 


of the maya doctrine, was no longer 
the urchin Narayun Powar, but the 


God Narayun, sporting with worlds. ; 
The false ever simulates the true— 
the demoniacal apes the divine. To 
this imagined Messiah of the Mahratta 
nation, there was not wanting a Baptist 
to go before his face, and prepare his 
way—to announce his mission—to bear 
testimony to his divinity. Balkrishna, 
the Brahmin koolkurnee, or village 
registrar of Pimpoordee, undertook 
this office. Selecting a small rivulet 
in the neighbourhood, he there esta- 
blished a teerth, or place of sacred 
bathing, in the name of Narayun Deo, 
the living God Narayun. Thither 
were invited pilgrims from all quar- 
ters, to come and purify themselves in 
the sacred waters; thither the sinner 
was summoned to be washed—the 
faithful to offer up their sacred vows— 
the weary and distressed to obtain rest, 
and a deliverance from worldly cares— 
the sick to be healed, in the name of 


Narayun. The diseased of all deno- 


minations flocked to the spot from 
every quarter, bathed in the stream, 
and sat down upon the banks, awaiting 
the destined hour of their deliverance. 
The blind, the lame, the leper, and the 
cripple, were there in great numbers 
and in great hope; for rumour had 


spread abroad through the country, 
that many lepers had been healed, and 
many blind had received their sight. 
Parties appeared in Bombay and 
Poonah, who averred they had been 
cured by Narayun: and these asser- 
tions of one or two strangers, whose 
history it was impossible to trace, or 
whose truth to test, were multiplied a 
hundred-fold by the voice of popular 
exaggeration, and increased the gene- 
ral ferment and delusion. On the 
spot no cure was publicly witnessed ; 
indeed none appears to have been for- 
mally attempted. Each was told to 
bathe—to lay his offering at the feet 
of Narayun—to worship, offer up his 
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prayer or his vow, and then retire, and 
await, in silent resignation and hope, 
conjoined with a frequent repetition of 
bathing in the sacred rivulet, the hour 
when it might please the divinity to 
fulfil it. 

Evangelists were not wanting to re- 
cord Narayun’s actions, nor apostles to 
proclaim his mission and his doctrine. 
He was soon attended by a crowd of 
Brahmins, of whom four were specially 
employed in registering his words and 
actions—the miracles and cures alleged 
to have been performed by him, and 
the vows offered upin his name. One 
of these legendary gospels, of which a 
copy got into circulation, amounted to 
about three hundred foolscap sides in 
manuscript. Other of his Bramhin 
disciples were sedulous in spreading his 
fame and inculcating his doctrine upon 
all who approached the pilgrimage, 
whether from faith or curiosity. The 
doctrine which he is represented as 
having preached, and which, at all 
events, his apostles preached in his 
name, amounted to this: that men 
should no longer worship gods of wood 
or stone; that all faith should be 
placed in him, the living divinity, come 
to deliver the world. The deliverance 
thus promised and looked for, seems 
to have been like that expected by the 
Jews from their Messiah, an earthly 
one—from physical evil and political 
servitude. Foreign dominion was to 
cease— Narayun to obtain supremacy ; 
the wicked and impure to be extermi- 
nated, piety to flourish, the golden age 
to return. 

Miracles were not wanting to con- 
firm his mission; they are cheap in 
India. Besides the details of cures, 
alleged to have been performed on the 
blind, the lame, and the leper, who, as 
all the new arrivals were told, had gone 
away rejoicing ; and of vows made in 
distant places, and fulfilled by Nara- 
yun; other marvels were narrated of 


* Rawun had, like Paris, carried off Sita, the wife of Rama. 
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him. When his uncle, unable to pay 
the balance of his land-tax to the re- 
venue officers of the rajah of Sattara, 
was taken before the chowdry, and a 
large stone placed upon his head, (a 
common mode of torture resorted to 
under Mahratta governments, for the 
purpose of extorting payment from re- 
cusants)—Narayun, beholding his dis- 
tressed situation, and filled with indig- 
nation at the outrage, miraculously 
removed the stone, and miraculously 
produced the sum that was demanded. 
When the rajah himself came to visit 
him and commanded his attendance, 
he refused to obey the summons, and 
ordered the rajah to wait upon him. 
The incredulous rajah demanded a 
sign, and Narayun ordered a large 
rock to transport itself from its native 
bed, and move to an opposite hillock 
in his presence. These and similar 
feats of thaumaturgy, were narrated 
to all comers; and, from the wonder- 
ful command which they beheld him 
daily exercise over the snakes that 
were brought to him from every quar- 
ter, such tales received a ready cre- 
dence, 

Prophecies were not wanting. An 
ancient prediction of the poet Toolsee- 
das, referring to a period not far dis- 
tant from that in which Narayun ap- 
peared, was pressed into his service. 
It foretells the appearance of an extra- 
ordinary person, who is to obtain poli- 
tical supremacy in India, and terminate 
all foreign dominion; and the person 
so foretold is not to be a mere man, 
though in human form, but an incar- 
nation of Indrajit, the son of Rawun. 
Rawun, as perhaps most of our read- 
ers know, was a gigantic, many-armed, 
many-headed demon, or Titan—a Hin- 
doo Briareus, who, some thousands of 
years ago, was king of Lunka, or Cey- 
lon, and was slain by the god Rama, at 
the end of the war which is celebrated 
in the Ramayun, the Hindoo Iliad.* 









Rama and his 


brother Luxoomun, like the two Atrides, laid siege to the ravisher’s capital, which 
they took and burnt, as the Greeks did Troy ; recovering the imprisoned beauty, 


aad slaying her captor and all his family. 


Every exhibition of fire-works, trans- 


parencies, or other pyrotechny, is to this day called Lunka by the Hindoos, as 
representing the superb conflagration of that city produced by one of Rama's most 
efficient allies, the monkey-god, Huncomun, commander of the army of monkeys, 


who assisted Rama’s operations. 


Hunoomun allowed his tail—a tail some miles 


long—to get into jeopardy among the besieged, and they imprudently wreaked their 


vengeance on this formidable member, by setting it on fire, and feeding the flame 
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In this war, Indrajit, too, was slain 
by Luxoomun, Rama’s brother. It 
may be wondered at, that the son of a 
demon should have so glorious a future 
destiny predicted him; or that those 
who wished to represent Narayun as 
a god, should thus identify him with a 
titanic hero. But, through the whole 
Hindoo, system, the demoniacal or ti- 
tanic nature and the divine melt into 
each other. Their external pheno- 
mena are opposed, but this is maya, 
or illusion :—their internal essence is 
one. Indrajit, in his former appear- 
ance on earth, had himself overcome 
the god Indra (the atmospheric Jove), 
and wrested the thunderbolt from 
him.* Rawun, his father,was, although 
a Titan, an ascetic of exalted devotion. 
His very death, at the hand of the god 
Rama, was a glorious reward for this 
virtue. In the pantheistic and mystic 
views of the Hindoos, all oppositions 
and diversities are reconciled in unity. 
The apparent enmity and punishment 
of the devout Demon King was only 
external maya, phenomenal illusion ; 
the hostile contact, the death-embrace 
with Rama, was, in reality, union with 
the Divinity ! 

There was, therefore, no difficulty 
on the score of Indrajit’s former ti- 
tanic character :—this was quite con- 
sistent with his now coming as a god 
and deliverer of mankind. All that 
was necessary was, to make the verses 
of Toolsee-das fit Narayun Deo. This, 
with the help of a little interpolation, 

PROPHECY 


OF THE 


‘* Why, mind, art thou impatient ? 
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was easily effected; and the predic- 
tion, thus altered, was speedily circu- 
lated, and before long was in every 
hand and on every tongue, through 
the Mahratta country. 

The following is a translation of the 
metrical prophecy of the poet Tool- 
see-das. It was written during the 
supremacy of the Mogul or Turkish 
dynasty, whose fall it predicts: and 
the first, second, fourth, and fifth 
stanzas, being found in most copies, 
may be considered genuine. The 
long third stanza, however, is not in 
any old copy, and must have been spe- 
cially framed to represent the rise and 
fall of the British power in the Deckan. 
The particular locality and the heal- 
ing of disease are evidently introduced 
to adapt it to Narayun Deo. It will 
be observed, too, that the four last 
lines of this stanza repeat, in a com- 
bined form, particulars mentioned se- 
parately in the first, fourth, and fifth 
stanzas: and the omission of the whole 
third stanza will not injure the sense 
of the genuine prophecy. It is clearly 
an interpolation and a forgery. The 
nineteenth century of Vikrumajit, with- 
in which the prophecy was to be ac- 
complished, terminates in 1844, The 
fifteenth year of the British rule in the 
Deckan, when it was to be overthrown, 
and the year Nundun, when Indrajit 
was to establish his supremacy at Delhi, 
and the new golden period of eighty 
years was to commence, correspond 
with 1832-33, 


POET TOOLSEE-DAS, 


There shall come, 


Within one thousand and nine hundred years, 
A destined period, when Indraijit, 


The son of Rawun, shall again be born. 


with all the available oilin the city. Butas soon as it was well kindled, Hunoomun 
commenced wagging it to and fro through their capital, and thereby produced the 
most magnificent conflagration on record, 

* Perhaps, like Franklin, of whom it is said, metaphorically, Eripuit fulmen 
celo. Indeed one is led to suspect that Rawun and his son were in reality men of 
great scientific resources. A remark on this subject was once made to us bya 
Hindoo, which is so curious that we here record it :—‘* The Hindoos, who watch 
and reflect upon the proceedings and achievements of you Europeans, say that all 
your actions resemble those attributed in our Poorans or religious poems, to giants 
and demons. Thus it is said in the Ramayun, that Rawun had taken several of 
the gods prisoners, and made them his household servants. The god Agni (fire) 
was his cook, and dressed his food; the god Wayoo (wind) was his housemaid, and 
swept his chamber ; the god Waroonu (water) was his gardener, and watered his 
trees; and so with the rest, You, too, have mastered and imprisoned these 
elements, and make them serve you. The wind works your ships; the ether (gas) 
lights your houses; you have harnessed the fire and water like horses to your 
carriages and your steamers ; they work in your mills, and coin your money.” 








Narayun Bawa, 


Il. 


“* Why, mind, art thou impatient ?—for, behold! 
The splendour of the Turkish race shall fade, 
Even as a garment fretted by the moth : 

And to the North, the South, the East, the West, 
The destined one his kingdom shall set up. 


Ill, 


Why, mind, art thou impatient ?—ere that day, 
Large armies of a race impure shall come 

Into the Deckan, and set up a sway 

For a brief period, which shall wane away 
And perish of itself. Behold! behold ! 

Out of the sea—with hat upon his head— 

A reddish-bodied waterman shall come, 

To man nor woman pone aught of good 
And hold dominion for some fifteen years ; 
Till Indrajit, the son of m ighty Rawun, 

In Huree Bulevunt Punchal’s land be born: 

At Delhi he shall rule for eighty years ; 

Shall heal disease, and shall consume the wicked. 


IV. 


** Why, mind, art thou imp: atic nt? In that day 
Bhoolbula, born in Powar’s ancient race, 
Shall rule at Delhi. In the year called Nundun, 
In the sixth day of Vusunt’s vernal season, 
There shall be ‘spread his regal canopy. 


Ve 
Why, mind, art thou impatient ? Eighty years 
This "golde on age shall last :—virtue shall flourish, 
And all the wicked be destroyed ;—by aid 
Of Rughoobeer, thus Toolsee-das [foretells].” 


Psalmists were not wanting tohymn his celebrity. Of these we subjoin 
Narayun’s praise. Many hymnsand one which was circulated at an early 
canticles were composed in his honour stage of his appearance, and became 
by the Bramhins around him, and for- very widely known :— 
warded to every quarter to increase 


TRANSLATION OF AN UBIIUNG OR METRICAL IYMN, IN PRAISE OF NARAYUN DEO. 
Composed and circulated by Balcrishna, the Koolkurnee or Registrar of the village of Pimpoordee. 


I, 


‘** In the hamlet of Pimpoordee, 
In the ancient line of Powar, 
Young Narayun rose to ‘life. 
Numbering only eight brief summers, 
But in glory all outgrowing, 
Young in years and old in fame. 
Gathering all the children round him, 
On the gr round behold him sporting, 
Or with cowries joyous play. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s cry !—‘ Approach all ye who will, 
And be delivered from the toils of life ! 


Il. 


** Rumour spread, the infant played with 
Scorpions, snakes, and deadly reptiles, 
Granting every faithful vow. 
On the ocean, oh, Narayun! 
Tempest- -tossed a vessel laboured, 
And had perished but for thee. 
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Thee the mariners remembering, 
Straight thou gavest them assistance, 
And convey’dst the ship to port. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s cry !—‘ Have pity on him, 
And keep him free from worldly griefs and cares !’ 


Itt. 


“ Thou delightest most in serpents, 
Loving still their folds to handle, 
And to twine them round thy neck. 
Thou delightest, too, with children 
Blithe to sport, without apparel, 
And with cowry shells to play. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s cry !—‘ Oh be his guide, 
Nor let him into mental darkness fall !’ 


Iv. 
‘* From the hills, the vales, the cities, 
Speeding fast to meet Narayun, 
See the trooping serpents come ! 
Thou art called by men Narayun, 
But thy real name is hidden : 
What thy nature none can tell ! 
Hark to Balcrishna’s cry !—‘ In Powar’s line, 
To free the world, the world’s deliverer’s come!’ 


Vv. 
** At the moment most auspicious 
Broken was the cocoa-nut, 
And drawn the lines triangular. 
For Phuta-pooree,* at his bidding, 
Up shall rise a mighty city— 
In his hands the fate of men! 
Hark to Balcrishna’s ery !—‘ Remember men, 
Remember our deliverer is come!” 


VI. 
** To the king, Narayun’s uncle 
Owed a balance for the impost 
Of his land, rupees fifteen. 
To the chowdry he was taken, 
On his head, to force the payment, 
Quick they placed a heavy stone. 
Strolling by, Narayun, wond’ring, 
Saw and questioned—‘ Why, oh! uncle, 
Is this stone upon thy head ?’ 
He replied, because a balance 
Of rupees fifteen is due, and 
I have not the power to pay. 
Filled with wrath, the child indignant, 
Heaved the stone from off his head, and 
Paid the sirkar’s money down. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s cry !—‘ To magnify his name, 
From all their woes his worshippers he frees.’ ” 


was to achieve. As Ramaand Krishna 


Narayun’s fame was now spread 
had in former times rid the earth of 


throughout western India. He was 


established in the minds of men as an 
incarnation of the deity, and the most 
extravagant expectations began to be 
entertained of the results which he 


demons and giants, and overthrown 
the dominion of wicked men, so he 
was destined to put an end to the rule 
of the European barbarians. One 


“i.e, City of Victory. 
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writer from the Deckan, describing 
the excitement which had been preva- 
lent there, says, in a letter published 
just after Narayun’s death— 


*‘ Thousands flocked from every part 
of the country to see this new deity; 
and besides those who went expressly 
for the purpose of prostrating them- 
selves before him, all travellers were 
sure to take that road, who bad any 
business at Waee or Sattara, Crowds 
of blind and of lepers also flocked to 
Pimpoordee from all quarters, expect- 
ing to obtain deliverance, now that a 
God had condescended to dwell with 
men. Many lepers were seated beside 
a rivulet, waiting for a miraculous cure, 
and it was given out throughout the 
country that several lepers had been 
cured, and several blind had received 
their sight.” 


In another published letter from 
Poona is the following :— 


**T suppose you must have heard of 
Narayun Bawa, the miraculous child of 
Pimpoordee, who was said to raise the 
dead, to make the blind to see, the deaf 
to hear, the lame to walk, & The 
general infatuation respecting him here 
was truly astonishing; even the most 
sensible natives did not Im- 
mense crowds left Poona every day, 
to visit him during his brief career. 
One day I was told that there had been 
a report that a large snake summoned 
by Narayun Bawa from Peitun, had ar- 
rived at the temple of Mumma Devee 
(the Protestant church, dedicated to 
St. Mary), whither a great many people 
had gone in consequence.” 


esc ape. 


Even in Bombay, where the com- 
mercial spirit, the spread of education, 
the constant intercourse with Euro- 
peans, and the impressions received 
from daily witnessing the resources of 
British power and science, displayed in 
the arsenal, shipping, dock-yard, and 
mint, have generated a wholesome 
scepticism as to the miraculous power 
of pretended gods and saints ; even here 
the madnesss took to such an extent, 
that, within two or three months, no 
less than ten thousand pilgrims, many 
of them men of wealth and rank, set 
off to bow before the feet of Narayun. 
The plain around Pimpoordee had by 
this time become an immense encamp- 
ment of pilgrims, and bid fair to rea- 
lize the prophecy of a mighty city 
arising at the bidding of Narayun. 


Narayun Bawa, 


[Oct. 


The house of his parents had now be- 
come a sacred shrine, as the neigh- 
bouring rivulet had become a stream 
for holy ablution. Both throve apace. 
His fé amily and the administering Br ah- 
mins were rapidly growing rich ; for 
on all that bathed in the waters, or 
bowed to the divinity, a tax was levied. 
Even the blind beggars were not ex- 
empt. Many persons also at a dis- 
tance, who were themselves unable to 
come, made vows, which they forward- 
ed with their offerings to the shrine. 
To complete the establishment of 
Narayun, a little girl at the village of 
Sonee, who was also said to be gifted 
with miraculous powers, was set up as 
his intended bride (for the former in- 
carnations Rama and Krishna had 
married) and on a certain day, it was 
rumoured, he would cause a magnifi- 
cently caparisoned steed to rise out of 
the earth, on which he was to proceed 
to meet her. She was given out to be 
an incarnation of some female deity. 
Narayun Bawa had now been about 
six months before the public. His 
divinity was established. His fame, 
the number of his worshippers, the 
amount of offerings, the vows sent to 
be registered, the pilgrims crowding 
to his presence, were ali increasing so 
rapidly, that men began to wonder 
what would be the upshot of this daily 
accumulating enthusiasm. The rajah 
of Sattara was very uneasy. It would 
appear that he had discredited and 
disliked the pretensions of Narayun 
from the first; and, at an interview 
which took place, he allowed some- 
thing of his doubts and his enmity to 
transpire. His scepticism must not be 
set down entirely to his good sense and 
enlightened views. Facts have since 
come to light—if we are to credit the 
allegations made in the public papers, 
and at the time uncontradicted— 
which afford a very curious and suffi- 
cient reason for his opposition, at 
the same time that they prove that 
the rajah was quite as credulous and 
superstitious as the rest of his coun- 
trymen. One of the ladies of his 
court, the wife of one of his ministers, 
had, it appears, been for many years 
subject to fall into trances during which 
she was filled with a WAREN, rvuue, 
or spirit of vaticination. In these 
periods of inward lucidity, she had 
given utterance to a series of predic- 
tions, promising the Raja the most 
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extravagant destiny—the recovery of 
the old Hindoo empire over all the 
nations professing Hindooism, &c. 

These predictions were regularly taken 
down as uttered, by her husband, or 
some other party, for the benefit of 
the raja. Copies of them were found 
in the Zenana after the raja’s depo- 
sition by Sir James Carnac; and of 
other papers, showing that his High- 
ness placed implicit credence in them, 
and acted upon them. There is little 
doubt that they mainly contributed to 
his ruin. It was wittily remarked by 
a native, when speaking on this sub- 
ject —** The lady’s warén (familiar 
spirit) promised that he should re- 
move his throne to Delhi, (an expres- 
sion implying his obtaining the whole 
empire of Hindostan) ; and the pro- 
phecy is now fulfilled —he has been 
removed to Delhi or its neighbour- 
hood.” This fact, only recently dis- 
covered, fully accounts for the oppo- 
sition which the raja alone, of all the 
Mahratta nation, offered to Narayun 
Bawa’s pretensions. Looking upon 
himself as the person, who, according 
to the voice of prophecy, was destined 
to achieve universal dominion, and 
expel the British, he could ill brook 
the rival claims set up for this child, 
as the incarnation of Indrajit, foretold 
by Toolseedas. The progress of his 
worship, therefore, caused him consi- 
derable uneasiness, not unmixed with 
fear. But, indeed, this is not to be 
wondered at; for stronger minds than 
his had been shaken by the accounts 
which every day brought, of new 
wonders performed by this extraordi- 
nary child, and by the rapidity with 
which all men seemed forced to own 
and bow to his divinity. At the time 
the mania was at its height, the writer 
of this paper asked a European gen- 
tleman of distinguished attainments 
as a scholar, and a firm believer in 
Christianity, what was his- opinion of 
Narayun Bawa? His reply was as 
follows :—* The facts which I have 
heard have quite staggered me: the 
whole Hindoo population are tho- 
roughly convinced of the divinity of 
this child, and are going mad after 
him. Jt is impossible to say what ex- 
traordinary means God may see fil lo 
adopt for the spiritual recovery of the 
Hindoos. Ordinary means and mis- 
sions seem to have failed with them.” 
But in the midst of all this enthu- 
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siasm and expectation, a message of 
dismay came to every city—“ Narayun 
Bawa is dead!” At first no one 
would believe it; but the next day 
came other messengers with further 
tidings; and while they confirmed the 
fact of his death, they brought with 
them the assurance that he was to rise 
again in a few days. 

It appears that while N Varayun was 
as usual exhibiting his control over 
all the snakes brought to him by 
strangers, a Mhar, or Pariah, pro- 
duced a very large one, which he said 
he had brought all the way from 
Benares, or some other far-off place. 
Narayun laid hold of the reptile with 
his usual boldness, and attempted to 
play with it; but, for the first time, 
he found a serpent which he could not 
manage. The snake became irritated,;- 
and bit him mortally. In a few hours, 
the wretched child, whom imposture, 
or delusion, or both, had elevated into 
a divinity, was a corpse—affording one 
more example in confirmation of an 
awful remark, which has been more 
than once made, that no human being 
has long survived the assumption of 
divine honors. By his disciples his 
death was attributed tothe malice of the 
Raja of Sattara, who, it was asserted, 
had sent the Mhar that presented the 
fatal snake. The Mhar himself was 
believed to have been a magician 
in disguise. But, though Narayun 
was dead, the delusion or imposture 
did not die with him. It was confi- 
dently given out that he would rise 
from the dead on the third or eighth 
day ; and a vast multitude of the pil- 
grims, clinging to this hope, awaited 
on the spot to witness his resurrection. 
The predicted days passed ; no resur- 
rection took place ; and the disappoint- 
ed and sorrowing crowd, awaking too 
late to their delusion, began to dis- 
perse. But even here the infatuation 
did not terminate. Reports continued 
to be circulated that Narayun was 
shortly to re-appear in different places, 
and, now and then, that he actually 
had appeared. In Poona it was for a 
time believed that his soul had lodged 
itself in the body of a Bramhin, who 
would fulfil all that had been predicted 
of the peasant boy ; but this imposture 
speedily died away. 

In the Conkan it was in like manner 
given out that he was to re-appear 
there . and the town of Hurnee, on the 
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coast, was specified as the appointed 
place. The inhabitants in consequence 
were in a state of great excitement 
and expectation; and, at one time, it 
was thought Narayun had really ap- 
peared. 

One evening at dusk, some people 
going to the temple to pay their ves- 
per worship, found a person lying 

rostrate before the idol, apparently 
in a trance. His features were un- 
known to any present, and the idea 
struck one of the party that it must 
be Narayun. ‘ The sound of his 
name,” to quote a letter written from 
the spot, “flew like lightning, and 
* Narayun has appeared! Narayun 
has appeared!” was soon proclaimed 
throughout the village. The work- 
men threw down their implements and 
ran; the bazaar was soon deserted, 
and the fat and sleeky Brahmin hob- 
bled along with the moving crowd to 
pay his adoration to this new incarna- 
tion. Some brought flowers, and 
others rice or ghee, or pice, or other 
offerings: one ran for lamps to light 
up the temple; others for tom-toms, 
without which, of course, nothing can 
go off with eclat ; and as large a crowd 
us a large village can turn out was 
‘soon collected around the temple. 
Narayun in the meantime appeared to 
play his part pretty well. He raised 
himself, so soon as those who first 
discovered him began to adore him, 
and received afterwards the prostra- 
tions and offerings of the crowd with 
a great deal of calmness, but spake 
little or none; and all went off well 
for the first night. Next morning, a 
few of the more intelligent of the peo- 
ple thought proper to inquire into the 
claims of this said person to be recog- 
nised as a second Narayun. They 
began to question him as to the truth 
of these claims, when the poor man 
honestly confessed that such claims he 
had never made. He was a poor 
weaver, who had come from a dis- 
tance, and was going further down 
the coast on some business. He had 
been taken ill in going through Hur- 
née, and had thrown himself down in 
the temple, as he was unable to pro- 
ceed further. He had no idea of 
ever being recognised as Narayun ; 
but being awoke by people paying 
their adorations, he sat up and calmly 
received all they had to give him. 
Thus ended Narayun’s second appear- 


Narayun Bawa, 


[Oct. 


ance, and with it appear to have ended 
all the hopes of the people in this 
quarter.” 

In the village of Nagaon, on the 
island of Bombay, a similar occur- 
rence took place. A stranger had 
been discovered in the temple, seated 
beside the idol; the report spread 
that it was Narayun, and three or four 
hundred persons assembled, prostrated 
themselves before him, and presented 
their offerings. But two Brahmins 
from a distant village happening to 
come in, recognised in the object of 
all this homage an idiot boy who had 
strayed from his home. 

Some days afterwards a Mahratta 
peasant, who was said to havea Warén, 
or Pythonic spirit, prophesied that 
Narayun would, on a certain day, rise 
from the ground near the tank of 
Cowasjee Patell, in the middle of the 
town of Bombay. His declaration 
met with implicit belief, and a large 
crowd assembled on the spot, loaded 
with cocoa-nuts, and other offerings ; 
and, planting a TooLseE or shrub of 
sacred basil in the ground, near the 
place whence he was expected to 
emerge, sat down to await the event. 
But the day waned away, the sun 
went down, and the coming darkness 
at length forced them to retire. 

Similar expectations and reports con- 
tinued to prevail in many parts of the 
country for two or three months after 
Narayun’s death; but all these hopes 
at last ended, and though a few still 
clung to the persuasion of his divinity, 
the majority at length came to the 
conclusion that he was nothing but a 
Rakshus or demon, who came for a 
while on earth to amuse himself by de- 
luding mankind. 

The foregoing history is calculated 
to throw light on the manner in which 
some of the gods of the Hindoo Pan- 
theon may have originally come to be 
deified; and, perhaps, on hero wor- 
ship in general. It is admitted by the 
ablest Sanscrit scholars of the present 
day, that the Bhagvut, and many 
other of the Hindoo Poorans, which 
celebrate the praises, and advocate the 
worship of these divinities, are of a 
comparatively modern date, though 
compiled from older materials. Per- 
haps it would not be a very improba- 
ble conjecture, that they were framed 
from popular ballads, not very differ- 
ent in character from the hymn in 
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praise of Narayun Bawa, above trans- 
lated. 

One thing is calculated to strike the 
Christian reader in this history—the 
resemblance, whether casual or inten- 
tional, between some of the attendant 
circumstances and pretensions of Na- 
rayun, and those which are narrated 
of Christ in the Gospel. When it 
was boldly asserted that Narayun 
Bawa cleansed lepers, gave sight to 
the blind, and restored the lame to 
the use of their limbs, a suspicion 
naturally arose, that some parties, 
well acquainted with the Gospels were 
endeavouring to get up a Pseudo- 
Messiah, in imitation of the Christian 
Saviour: when prophecy was brought 
forward in support of his mission, and 
it was stated that four Brahmins at- 
tended the child daily, to register his 
words and actions, the suspicion was 
strengthened; and when it was given 
out, on his death, that he would rise 
again on the third, and afterwards on 
the eighth day, it almost became con- 
verted into a certainty. Yet, it must 
be allowed, the resemblances, in some 
degree, spring naturally, almost ne- 
cessarily, from the very nature of the 
design of enacting incarnate deity. 

If, however, such imitation was 
really intended, the attempt was a 
signal failure. The tax levied upon 
all who came to seek relief, presented, 
at the very outset, a striking contrast 
with the gratuitous benevolence of the 
merciful Redeemer. The want of 
reality in the alleged miracles was 
another conclusive point of difference. 
The Jews, who were contemporaries 
of Christ, never disputed the reality 
of his miracles, but imputed them to 
demoniacal agency. ‘Those who suc- 
ceeded equally admitted their reality, 
but accounted for them by his having 
obtained possession of the Tetra gram- 
maton, or sacred name of the Most 
Hicu from the temple; by his having 
watched the secret devotions of his 


preceptor in the night-time, and thus 
learned the mystic words which in- 
vested him with thaumaturgic power ; 
and by other asserted means, which 
will be found in the Toldoth Yesu, 
and similar Rabbinical works. But, 
of all the alleged miraculous cures by 
Narayun Bawa, which were so loudly 
bruited in his life-time, not one was 
eventually well authenticated, or sur- 
vived the decline of his reputation. 
When the mania was at an end, it was 
admitted by the most respectable na- 
tives who had visited him, that the 
only thing miraculous they had seen 
was his manner of handling serpents. 

The blind, who had gone to meet 
him in hope, came back complaining 
that they had paid their money and 
consumed their time, and were now 
nothing the better for it ; they had, in 
the emphatic language of Isaiah, spent 
their money for that which was not 
bread. If the history of Narayun 
Bawa afford, on the one hand, a re- 
markable example of the facility with 
which religious delusion may be propa- 
gated among a credulous people, it 
evinces, on the other, in the most 
striking manner, the difficulty of coun- 
terfeiting genuine prophecy and mi- 
racles, and gives a new value to the 
evidence of that kind, which is ad- 
mitted, by its greatest enemies, to exist 
in support of Christianity. Of the 
prophecies in the Old Testament, the 
Jews themselves are the providential 
guardians; to the genuineness of the 
miracles recorded in the New, the 
Toldoth Yesu and other Rabbinical 
writings bear conclusive tesfimony. 

It is sad, it is wonderful, to contrast 
the blind enthusiasm and worship 
which greeted this tool and victim of 
imposture, with the reception which 
the real Saviour of mankind met, not- 
withstanding the splendour of his mi- 
racles, and the divine purity of his life 
and dectrine. 
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From the day that Walpole gave utter- 
ance to his sneering remark on the 
futility of researches into what he was 
pleased to call “the Antiquity of Ig- 
norance,” has that very investigation 
occupied the minds, and enlisted the 
ablest efforts, of some of the most 
intelligent intellects of each succeed- 
ing generation, up to the present day. 
The establishment of the earlier links 
in the chain of progression of 
may lead to the most valuable 
when applied to another 
sessing an analogy with it, and exist- 
ing perhaps only in a state of compa- 
ratively incomplete development. To 
control the conduct of such studies, 
and as far as possible to lead them to 


any one 
science, 
results, 


pos- 


practical conclusions, should be one of 


the most earnest efforts of the utilitari- 
an ; and happy, indeed, is it for the cause 
of science and art, when the qualities 
of the antiquarian, the true “ indaga- 
tor,” and those of the earnest practical 
philosopher, are united in one and the 
same person; then it is, that know- 
ledge really advances, and while the 
history of science is truthfully record- 
ed, fresh energy is lent to the as pirant 
for its successful cultivation. 

The art of painting, and indeed the 
fine arts generally, have been peculi- 
arly fortunate, in numbering among 
those who have devoted themselves to 
the record of their principles and 
history, many who have possessed 
the happy mental combination we 
have described, as so eminently bene- 
ficial ; and whether it be owing to the 
humanizing and effect of the 
practice of the art of painting on the 
intellectual powers, many of those who 
have wielded the pencil with the great- 
est ability, have been led to give up 
the harvest of pictorial honours, and 
resigning the pencil for the pen, strug- 
gle to add the crown of literary dis- 
tinction to that already obtained by 
their artistic abilities. It is to the 
latter class that the author of the work 


refining 


F.R. 


, F.S.A., &e. London: 
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under consideration belongs, and it is 
most highly to his honour that he has 
possessed the energy, and found the 
time, during a highly successful pro- 
fessional career, to pursue the most 
arduous studies, and to bring them to 
so admirably practical a result as that 
evidenced by his present volume. 

And yet, ungrateful and unsatisfied 
creatures that we are, we cannot re- 
frain from expressing a wish that Mr. 
Eastlake had made his work either 
more directly useful to artists, or more 
interesting to the general reader ; the 
addition of a little of his own practi- 
cal and critical judgment on the com- 
parative value of the several processes 
he describes, would have effected the 
former, while a little more care in the 
arrangement and aggregation of his 
evidence, and a somewhat less ram- 
bling division of his subject, would 
have equally gained the latter result. 
In the accumulation of that evidence 
from every available source,the author 
has been indefatigable ; his work is a 
perfect Mosaic of compilation—he has 
procured the most able assistance, ac- 
cess appears to have been afforded him 
to every document likely in any way 
to forward the object of his research ; 
and in the progress of his studies he 
would seem to have been accompanied 
with the cheering sympathy of most 
intelligent and accomplished friends— 
an incentive to exertion, the value of 
which no literary man can too highly 
appreciate. In judging the merits and 
demerits of this work, it is therefore 
to be recollected, that its author has 
enjoyed very considerable advantages, 
and ‘that, should he be arraigned at 
the bar of criticism for the commis- 
sion of a few literary peccadilloes, he, 
as an already di stinguished writer, 
cannot claim forbearance on the score 
of tyroship. 

Had Mr. I 
‘A History 
Painting,” 


Sastlake entitled his book 
of the Materials of Oil 
instead of ** Materials for 
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a History of Oil Painting,” he would 
perhaps have conveyed to the public a 
clearer idea of the nature of its con- 
tents, and prepared them for a disquisi- 
tion on the antiquities of vehicles and 
pigments, instead of such a critical, 
historical, and biographical treatise on 
the lives and merits of the early oil 
painters and their processes, as the 
general meaning of the terms of his 
title page would appear to promise. 
The preface, in its first lines,explains 
(as all judicious prefaces should) the 
author’s reasons for, and objects in, 
producing his work; and it is certainly 
most just that his own words should 
declare them. Mr. Eastlake avers, 


therefore, that :— 


** The following work was undertaken 


with a view to promote the objects of 


the commissioners on the fine arts. It 
professes to trace the recorded practice 
of oil painting from its invention; and 
by a comparison of authentic traditions 
with existing works, to point out some 
of the causes of that durability for 
which the earlier examples of the art 
are remarkable. It was considered that 
such an inquiry, if desirable on general 
grounds, must be especially so at a 
time when the best efforts of our artists 
are required for the permanent decora- 
tion of a national edifice. 

‘* The want of a sufficiently extensive 
investigation of original authorities, re- 
lating to the early practice of oil paint- 
ing, has led to various contradictory 
theories ; and the uncertainty which has 
been the result, has too often induced 
an impression that the excellence of art 
in former ages depended on some tech- 
nical advantages which have been lost. 
It is the object of the present work to 
supply, as far as possible, the facts and 
authorities which have hitherto been 
wanting, so as to enable the reader to 
form a tolerably accurate notion re- 
specting the origin and purpose of the 
methods described, and to estimate the 


influence of the early characteristics of 


the art, even on its consummate prac- 
tice. Whatever may be the value of the 
methods in question, considered in them- 
selves, a knowledge of them cannot fail 
to be at least indirectly useful. It is 
hoped that by substituting an approach 
to historical evidence for the vagueness 
of speculation, and by rendering it pos- 
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sible for modern professors to place 
themselves in the situation of their great 
predecessors in regard to merely tech- 
nical circumstances, one source of inter- 
ruption, if not of discouragement, in 
the study of the more essential qualities 
of art will be removed. At the same 
time, the author trusts that details re- 
lating to the careful processes which 
were familiar in the best ages of paint- 
ing will not lead the inexperienced to 
mistake the means for the end; but only 
teach them not to disdain even the me- 
chanical operations which have contri- 
buted to confer durability on the pro- 
ductions of the greatest masters.” 


To the professions herein contained, 
we may perhaps recur, before termi- 
nating our notice, and will now, leav- 
ing them for the present unnoticed, 
proceed to open to our readers some 
of those stores of learning that have 
been accumulated for their informa- 
tion and delectation, pausing for a mo- 
ment to explain generally, and briefly, 
a few of the essential ingredients in all 
developments of pictorial design. Pig- 
ments generally are composed of either 
metallic oxides, earths, or vegetable 
preparations, and are invariably re- 
duced to a finely friable and attritu- 
rated powder ; in this state, it is of 
course necessary to mix them with 
some liquid, which shall possess such 
binding properties as when dried by 
evaporation, or congelation, shall hold 
locked up in an indurated and homo- 
geneous mass the particles of colouring 
matter ; such a liquid is called a ve- 
hicle ; and when the pigment, blended 
with its vehicle, is spread upon a sur- 
face, prepared especially for its recep- 
tion, that surface is denominated a 
ground. The whole of the different 
processes that have at any time been 
applied to the production of coloured 
representations, are resolvable into five 
great generic divisions—Fresco, En- 
caustic, Tempera, Vitreous, and Oil. 
painting ; and it is hoped that the ac- 
companying table will indicate pretty 
clearly the broad general distinctions 
of these classes, and the nature of pig- 
ment, vehicle, and ground peculiar to 
each. 
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Style of Process, Vehicle. 





1, “Fresco buono,” 
or genuine fresco, water 


and | 


“ Fresco secco,” 
or bastard fresco 


The same 


2, “ Encaustic,” or 
wax painting 


Wax liquified by 
heat, dissolved in 
an essential oil; 


All 


a“ lixivium,” or 
substance (such 
as soap or honey 

blendable with ei- 
ther wax or water 


3. ** Tempera,” or 
Distemper and 
Water Colour 


A mucilage, or so- 
lution of cohesive 
substances, such 

as gums, animal 

glues, &c., in wa- 
ter 





4, Vitrifaction, in- 
cluding glass, 
enamel, and por- 

celain painting 





Fluxes, readily fu- 
sible by heat 


5. Oil painting. 





Oils and varnishes, 


gumsdissolvedin | 
essential oils 


Pigment. Ground, 


Lime suspended in Some 
and metallic 
oxides spread on either wall or lathing. 


The same 


| not 
evanescent 
or by union with character, 


The same 


Metallic ox- 
ides only, | being usually indented to form a 


All not evan- 
that is, resinous | escent 





earths An unset coat of plaster, called by the 
Italians ** intonaco,” which may be 


A set or hard coat of plaster, well 
moistened previous to the applica- 
tion of the colours. 

varieties Wax, imbibed, when in a state ap- 

‘of an proaching liquefaction, by an ab- 

sorbent surface, such as that of stone, 

plaster of Paris, &c. 


An absorbent material blended with 

a mucilage, having an affinity for 

the vehicle employed; such as 

“4g or whiting mixed with 
| size, paper, &c, 








Glassy or metallic surfaces; the latter 


| key for the colouring layer. 














Generally a preparation of an oxide, 
such as white lead with oil, applied 
to any surface to which it will ad- 

here. 





It is, of course, essential that every 
liquid used as a vehicle should possess 
the properties of drying readily, and 
indurating, and, above all, that it should 

not, when once fixed, be liable to change 
from time, atmospheric changes, or any 
other accident of its condition. Oil 
is, perhaps, of all other fluids that which 
has been found best calculated to fulfil 
these several requirements; and the 
special object of Mr. Eastlake’s work 
is, to record the nature of its various 
preparations and combinations, at dif- 
ferent periods, and in the course of his 
examinations of the subject, to expose 
the various popular errors and falla- 
cies that have hung for centuries about 
the subject, and more particularly 
about the history of its first intro- 
duction, errors, and fallacies that a 
crowd of careless examiners and 
unconscientious students have agreed 
in so perpetuating, that until very 
lately it would have been almost 
equivalent to doubting “ truth to be a 
liar,” to hesitate to receive Vasari's 
account of Van Eyck’s invention of 
oil painting, as almost 


“ Confirmation strong as proof of Holy Writ.” 


As we must frequently have to re- 
cur to oils of various natures, in de- 





scribing their employment, it is neces- 
sary to inform the reader (since all 
cannot be supposed to be acquainted 
with the fact) that oils are divided na- 
turally into two kinds—the fixed or 
fat oils, as they are technically called, 
and the volatile or essential ; the for- 
mer can only be raised to a state of 
vapour at a very great heat, while the 
latter can be volatilized ata temperature 
in some cases considerably below that 
of boiling water. Both varieties may 
be procured from plants, and some- 
times from the very same, but always 
from different parts; for while the 
seeds yield the fixed oil, the bark sup- 
plies the volatile. 

The careful examiner of Mr. East- 
lake’s work, may, we fancy, be able to 
trace how its author set out with the 
intention of limiting his writings to an 
account of the various processes of oil- 
painting, and how. once embarked in 
the study, and in the collection of ma- 
terials, facts of such interest and im- 
portance, of such novelty and practical 
value, presented themselves to him, in 
connexion with a thousand and one 
other branches of the art of decora- 
tion, that he, like a kind friend and 
good citizen, could not refrain from 
giving them to the world; and thus, 
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from a meagre notice of a limited de- 
partment of the practice of art, his 
work has swelled into a storehouse of 
information and detail—de omnilus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis—of which we 
shall proceed to offer a slight chrono- 
logical analysis. 

Painting, among the Egyptians, as 
far as we can judge from the scanty 
fragments that have come down to us, 
remained, during the long period of its 
practice, in a state of monotonous im- 
becility, and its more ancient processes 
are marked by considerable ignorance 
of the laws of both chemistry and art. 
Winckelman describes their pictures 
as consisting of a ground prepared 
with white lead, on which the outlines 
were traced with black strokes ; their 
colours (four only in number—blue, 
red, yellow, and green) were then laid 
n, without either mixing or shading. 

7hat the vehicle was with which the 
‘round and the colours were mixed, 
does not very clearly appear. Fab- 
broni, an Italian writer on encaustic 
painting, is mentioned by Mr. East- 
lake, as having analysed the colours of 
a mummy-cloth, and, in so doing, 
‘found that they had been mixed 
with pure wax. He concluded that a 
volatile oil, probably naphtha, had held 
it in solution.” In whatever manner 
their tints may have been prepared 
and applied, the fact of their brilliancy 
and texture remaining unimpaired at 
the present day, is a strong testimony 
to the excellence of their method. The 
colours they have made use of, in tint- 
ing the figures on their papyri, would 
appear to have been used much as our 
modern water-colours, Mr. Robert 
Hendrie, one of the most eminent 
authorities of the present day on such 
subjects, expresses a decided opinion, 
that “ probably the Egyptians knew 
the advantage of oil as a vehicle for 
pigments.” But, perhaps, the branch 
of the mechanical development of art 
in which this highly-gifted people most 
distinguished themselves was the “ vi- 
treous.” To them we appear to be 
indebted, not only for the discovery of 
glass, as a substance, but for even the 
most elaborate modes of producing co- 
loured representations, through vitri- 
faction. Their glass-mosaics, and beau- 
tifully coloured and striated ornaments, 
must be familiar to all acquainted with 
the contents of the Museums of Lon- 
don or Paris. Monsieur Roziere, in 
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a passage quoted by Mr. Hendrie, 
passage q y 


says i— 


‘*T have often found in the ruins of 
ancient cities of the Thebaid, amongst 
the fragments of coloured glass with 
which they abound, some pieces tinted 
with various colours. Many of them, 
affording in some of their parts beauti- 
ful tints of purple, were, I think, re- 
mains of the ancient artificial vasa murr- 
hina—trits, glasses, and enamels, are 
also found coloured by metallic oxides.” 


M. Roziere accompanied the French 
expedition into Egypt. 

All that was valuable in the Egyp- 
tian processes, was probably commu- 
nicated by them to the Greeks, who 
unquestionably added many new varie- 
ties to their stock of pigments, and 
superadded to theirs many most valu- 
able and highly-improved artistic re- 
cipes. 

Although Mr. Eastlake concedes to 
the early Greeks the probable posses- 
sion of most of the materials essential 
to the process of oil painting, he ap- 
pears decidedly to lean to the convic- 
tion that it was not practised by them. 

Tempera, or a mixture of the tints 
to be employed with a glutinous vehi- 
cle and water, would seem to have 
obtained most universally, antecedent 
to the full development of encaustic 
painting in Greece, and to have gained 
the highest popularity, and received 
the noblest sanction for its employ- 
ment. Mr. Eastlake remarks, that at 
a very early period 


‘It had gained the support of the 
highest names—those of Zeuxis, Parr- 
hasius, Apelles, and others—painters 
who had established their reputation, 
and that of their process, before encaus- 
tic had time to develop itself. The 
practice of the latter prevailed only 
when art was dectining ; and hence, as 
regards the ancients, its resources were 
never fully displayed or appreciated.” 


In a country where knowledge was 
rarely communicated except through 
an oral medium, and whose population 
evinced always a far greater predispo- 
sition for the cultivation of their ima- 
ginative powers than for the develop- 
ment of those bearing more immedi- 
ately on the practical business of life, 
it may readily be conceived that im- 
provement in the mechanical processes 
of art must have been a flower of most 
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tardy growth. Speaking of Greece, 
Fuseli exclaims, with his accustomed 
fire and elegance :— 


** Great as were all her advantages, 
it is not to be supposed that Nature de- 
viated from her gradual progress in the 
development of human faculties in favour 
of the Greeks. Greek art had her in- 
fancy, but the Graces rocked the cradle, 
and Love taught her to speak. If ever 
legend deserved our belief, the amorous 
tale of the Corinthian maid, who pases 
the shade of her departing lover by the 
secret lamp, appeals to our sympé athy 
to grant it. 


He then describes the form assumed 
by their earliest attempts at delinea- 
tion, as that probably of the “ Scia- 
gram or Silhouette, * the representa- 
tion of the boundary line only of the 
form depicted. Thence he deduces, 
the next step, the “monogram,” or 
outline of the object, unassisted by in- 
dications of light or shade, but tracing 
various forms contained within the 
bounding line of the object. The 
next stage on the onward journey, ap- 
pears to have been the “ monochrom,” 
or— 

e 

*‘ Painting of a single colour, on a 
plane or tablet, primed with white, and 
then covered with what they called Punic 
wax, first amalgamated with a tough 
resinous pigment, generally of a red, 
sometimes dark brown, or black colour. 
In, or rather through, this thin inky 
ground, the outlines were traced with 
a firm, but pliant style, which they 
called cestrum. When the whole design 
was settled, and no further alteration 
intended, it was suffered to dry—was 
covered, to make it permanent, with a 
brown encaustic varnish—the lights were 
worked over again, and rendered more 
brilliant, with a point still more delicate, 
according to the gradual advance from 
mere outlines to some indications, and 
at last to masses of light and shade; and 
from those to the superinduction of dif- 
ferent colours, or the invention of the 

*polychrom,’ which, 
the pencil to the style, raised the mez- 
zotinto, or stained drawing, to a legiti- 
mate picture, and at length produced 
that vaunted harmony, the magic scale 
of Grecian colour.” 


The processes of painting on the 
ancient Greek vases, seem to agree, 
both in manner and in order of time, 
with these ingenious hypotheses; and 
many of the representations of figures, 
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painted in black upon the deep red 
ground-tint of the pottery, and in 
which the internal outlines are indi- 
cated by allowing lines of the ground- 
tint to appear, coincide exactly with 
Mr. Fuseli’s description of the “ mo- 
nochrom” process. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, 
that in their earlier struggles for ex- 
istence and development, the three 
sisters—Painting, Architecture, and 
Sculpture—appear to unite themselves 
as almost one great art; and that, as 
they progress in popular: estimation, so 
do they divide, and assume indepen- 
dent existences, almost irrespective of 
one another. This supposition aids 
us in accounting for two peculiarities 
to be met with in early Greek art— 
one being the probably “sculpturesque 
character of their painting, the other 
its architectural tendency. Phidias 
(the most illustrious se ulptor the world 
ever saw) is said to have guided the 
hand of his brother, Pancenus, in de- 
corating the walls of the Pecile portico 
at Athens. Polygnotus, who was a 
near contemporary, is celebrated 
not only having improved his art, by 
indulging in a much greater brillianey 
of colour, but, by his having given 
more ease and motion to the figures 
he depicted, is also renowned as hav- 
ing adorned with paintings the Lesche, 
or public hall, at Delphi; of all of 
which Pausanias gives a minute and 
circumstantial account. From their 
time, downwards, frequent reference 
is made to architectural and monu- 
mental decoration ; and if the techni- 
cal process of applying the colours was 
not exactly coincident with the modern 
Italian “ fresco,” it seems, at least, 
probable that lime and water was con- 
stantly employed, as well as glutinous 
sizes, in the production of wall pic- 
tures, and in the application of colour- 
ed decoration to architectural orna- 
ments and surfaces. 

Our readers are doubtless aware 
that recent investigations have estab- 
lished beyond a doubt, the practice of 
external “polychromy,” that is, the 
adornment of architectural forms with 
paint, and gilding among the Greeks, 
at the best periods of their cultivation 
of art. 

We gain from Pliny, and from se- 
veral collateral authorities, a ee 
good idea of the encaustic process, 
practised by them during the latter 
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part of their existence as a nation, and 
probably during the whole period of 
their comparative death, as a province; 
but it would be intricate and tiresome 
to repeat here his “ thrice-told tale.” 
It is sufficient now for us to know, 
that their moveable pictures were con- 
stantly executed in that method, and 
that their artists in wax-painting were 
held in the highest esteem by the 
Romans. Every one is supposed to 
be aware how completely this latter 
people were dependant for artistic ex- 
cellence upon the nations they over- 
came; from Carthage, Egypt, and 
Greece, there can be no doubt that 
great and precious spoils of works of 
art were brought to swell the pomp, 

and pamper the luxury of imperial 
Rome, the then mistress of the worl l, 

as least as imperious as imperial. The 
“ parvenu” condition of suddenly 

grown wealth, that provides means to 
patronize, but not taste to discrimi- 
nate, appears to have hung, during 
its haughtiest days, like an incubus, 
over the magnificent but comparatively 
tasteless Romans, and we are naturally 
prepared to meet with corresponding 
symptoms in the progress of their 
decorative processes. 

As the use of lime with pigments 
invariably detracts from their bril- 
liancy and intensity, so we find wax- 
painting susceptible of a high polish, 
mosaic pictures formed with gaudy- 
coloured stones, and vitreous pastes of 
unchanging and most vivid tints, 
generally substituted for ‘* fresco 
painting,” and even where, as at 
Pompeii, that process has been re- 
tained, the colouring appears to have 
been eked out with the more brilliant 
colours, applied with distemper, and 
portions frequently covered with a 
hydrofuge varnish, alluded to by Mr. 
Eastlake, as known to the Greeks, 
and specially mentioned by Vitruvius. 
The works executed at Rome appear 
to have exhibited a sad degeneracy, as 
compared with the Greek examples, 
and, as Kugler* remarks, the setting of 
the sun of painting, was far more 
sudden than its uprising, and the 
honoured occupation of monumental 
and mural decoration, sunk, in the 
decrepit days of Rome’s senility, to 
become the occupation and business of 
slaves. 
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A very great hiatus in the history 
of art, catending from the declension 
of the Roman empire to the middle of 
the thirteenth century, has, until within 
the last few years, existed in all popu- 
lar narratives of the progression of 
the fine arts; and there is no portion 
of time which has received more light 
from the labours of recent “ illumi- 
nati” than this, over which the palpable 
clouds and darkness of ignorance had, 
for so many centuries, hung so hope- 
lessly. This enlightenment being in- 
debted principally for its existence to 
the discovery and production to the 
world of several manuscripts, which 
had lain dormant for many centu- 
ries in the dusty recesses of those 
most deeply private boroughs, public 
libraries, a short notice of the nature 
of those which are regarded as our 
valuable documentary evidence, 
for the condition of the processes of 
art, during the period to which we 
have alluded, may not be deemed here 
irrelevant or unimportant. 

We must not, in examining those 
manuscripts for which we are in- 
debted to the labours of ecclesiastics, 
neglect to render to them that tribute 
of praise which is due to the earlier 
students of arts, most difficult of pur- 
suit in ignorant times, chemistry and 
pharmaceutics. In their hands rested 
for a long time a great portion of the 
cure of bodies, as well as of souls; 
and we are greatly indebted to them 
for keeping, as was commonly their 
habit, records of their successful prac- 
tice in the various arts and avocations 
they pursued. Mr. Eastlake tells us, 
that— 


most 


‘*It was not merely by oral instruction 
that technical details were communi- 
cated; the traditional and practical 
knowledge of the monks was condensed 
in short manuscript formule, some- 
times on the subject of the arts alone, 
but oftener mixed up with chemical and 
medicinal receipts. These collections, 
still more heterogeneous in their contents 
as they received fresh additions from 
other hands, were afterwards published 
by secular physicians, under the title of 
‘Secreti.’ These earlier manuals serve 
to show the nature of the researches 
which were undertaken in the convent 
for the practical benefit of the arts. 
Various motives might induce the monks 
to devote themselves with zeal to such 
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pursuits: their chemical studies were 
analogous ; their knowledge of the ma- 
terials fittest for technical purposes— 
derived as it was from experiments 
which they had abundant leisure to 
make—was likely to be of the best kind. 
Painting was holy in their eyes; and 
although the excellence of the work de- 
pended on the artist, it was for them to 
insure its durability.” 


It appears, therefore, that we have 
every reason to feel indebted to these 
worthy fathers for the fruits of much 
of what the world generally is disin- 
clined to allow them the possession, 
patient and laborious industry, devoted 
to useful and practical purposes. 

The earliest manuscript appro- 
priated to the medieval practice of 
the arts, appears to be one existing at 
Lucca, which has been somewhat care- 
lessly printed in Muratori’s great work 
on Italian Antiquities. It is referred 
by Mabillon (the great chronicler of 
the Benedictines) to the time of Char- 
lemagne—i. e., the eighth century ; 
and the descriptions of methods and 
materials it contains appear to bear 
an internal testimony to the correct- 
ness of his judgment. The age of 
that great monarch having been always 
regarded as one of those glorious 
periods, when the civilization and art 
of whole kingdoms seem to shoot for- 
ward, to the astonishment even of 
those who aid in the propulsion of the 
vast machine of government, any trea- 
tise on the condition of art, at such a 
moment, becomes of extreme interest. 
Its contents principally refer to the 
employment of mosaic as a decorative 
adjunct, but it contains, besides, many 
notices and recipes of considerable 
historical importance. 

The next author who has illustrated 
the condition of contemporary art is 
Heraclius, or Eraclius, in his essay, 
**De Artibus Romanorum,” and his 
work is, on grounds of internal evi- 
dence, ascribed by Mr. Hendrie to the 
middle of the ninth century. Mr. 
Eastlake informs us that— 


“ Two copies of the treatise of Erac- 
lius are familiar to the antiquary ; one, 
formerly at Cambridge, and now in the 
British Museum, appears to have been 





* In his “ Critical Essay on Oil Painting.” 
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transcribed in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century: it was published, 
not very accurately, by Raspe.* The 
other, which is more complete, is in the 
Royal Library at Paris: it was tran- 
scribed by Jehan Le Begne, in 143], 
apparently from a copy by an earlier 
compiler, Alcherius, who is to be traced 
from 1382 to 1411. The treatise is di- 
vided into three books; the first two 
are metrical, the third is in the form of 
the usual compendiums of the middle 
ages, from which collections of ‘ secreti’ 
were afterwards printed.” 


It contains, among a variety of other 
matters, some interesting notices of 
the manufacture and painting of glass 
and porcelain, and bears the first di- 
rect testimony to the fact of the exist- 
ence of oil-painting at so early a pe- 
riod. 

Next, in order of time, comes the 
curious and interesting “ Mapp Cla- 
vicula,” or “ Key to Drawing ;” a col- 
lection to many valuable artistic re- 
ceipts, referred by Mr. Eastlake to 
the twelfth century—the date probably 
of both the transcription of the MSS. 
and the compilation of the recipes. 
The only existing copy of the work is 
in the possession of Sir Thomas Phil- 
ips, and it has recently been printed 
under the able editorship of Mr. Al- 
bert Way. . 

We now come to the author whose 
writings throw the greatest light on 
the subject of medieval processes—the 
Monk Rugerus, or Theophilus; the 
latter name being probably only an 
assumed one, for, as the Abbé Texiér 
eloquently declares :— 


‘* Theophile est un nom de guerre, 
un nom de religion. L’humble moine, 
qui s’oublie si complétement en un traité 
qui pouvait donner la gloire, dont le 
travail artistique nétait qu’une priére, 
I'humble prétre, qui se regardait comme 
indigne du nom et de la profession mo- 
nastique, a caché sa personnalité sous 
une appellation allégorique; il se nom- 
me I héophile, comme l’ame devote 
de Saint Francois de Sales s’appelle 
‘ Philotheé.’ + 


No circumstance at all authentic, 
connected with this artist-monk, leads 
us to a positive conclusion regarding 


London: 1781. 


t ‘‘ Analyse du traité de Théophile, par M. l’Abbé Texier, Annales Archéologi- 


ques, Didron ainé.” 





Paris: March, 1846. 


Quoted by Mr. Hendrie. 
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either his country or himself, but pro- 
bability would appear to lean to the 
side of his German origin. The pro- 
cesses he describes are principally By- 
zantine, and he seems to have travelled 
far and wide, and, during his journey- 
ings, to have neglected no opportunity 
of procuring additional information on 
the object of his studies and researches. 
He himself professes, in the introduc- 
tion to his first book, to unfold to his 
disciples and to the generally curious, 
the arts and mysteries of all the art 
processes of his age :— 


“« Whatever Greece possesses in kinds 
and mixtures of various colours ; what- 
ever Tuscany knows of in mosaic work, 
or in variety of enamels; whatever 
Arabia shows forth in work of fusion, 
ductility, or chasing ; whatever Italy 
ornaments with gold in diversity of 
vases and sculpture of gems or ivory; 
whatever France loves in a costly varie- 
ty of windows; whatever industrious 
Germany approves in work of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and iron, of wood, and of 
stones. 


Mr. Hendrie, whose able and learned 
notes form a most valuable running 
commentary on his excellent transla- 
tion of Theophilus, ascribes his text 
to the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Some of the most eminent an- 
tiquarian writers on art, such as Les- 
sing, Leist, Raspe, and Emeric David 
have given it to as early a period as 
the tenth century; and some of still 
‘ greater weight, such as M. Guichard, 
M. Didron, the Abbé Texier, and Mr. 
Eastlake, place it as late as the close 
of the twelfth century. Mr. Hendrie 
succeeds, we think, in establishing a 
very excellent case; but to enter into 
his arguments would detain us too 
long. He enumerates nine or ten dif- 
ferent copies, more or less complete, 
of the original ; of these, the Wolfen- 
biittel, the Cambridge, the Paris, and 
the London are the most important— 
the first as the earliest, the second as 
having supplied the text published by 
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Raspe, the third as having formed the 
basis of Count de L’Escalopier’s trans- 
lation, and the fourth, discovered by 
Mr. Hendrie among the imperfectly 
classed Harleian manuscripts, as being 
the most complete, and as having been 
given to the world under his admirable 
editorship. 

The interesting collection of MSS. 
made by Johann Le Begue, in the 
year 1431, contains another highly 
curious document, of the latter part 
of the twelfth century, entitled, in his 
catalogue, “ Liber magistri Petri de 
Sancto Audemaro, de coloribus faci- 
endis.” The author is described as 
a Frenchman, and an ecclesiastic, and 
his work contains numerous references 
to the practice of oil painting, and the 
preparation of pigments. Nearly si- 
milar to this, in both style and subject, 
is another manuscript of later tran- 
scription, but probably cotemporary 
compilation, preserved in the British 
Museum. 

These works afford the most valua- 
ble testimony it is now in our power 
to procure, concerning the condition 
of the technicalities of art, from the 
time of Constantine to the thirteenth 
century; and in illustration of the 
subsequent period, up to the invention 
of printing, Mr. Eastlake refers to 
many more, too numerous to detail. 
He dwells with considerable unction 
on sundry particulars furnished by a 
Venetian manuscript, preserved in the 
British Museum, and some provided 
by a German one, now existing at 
Strasbourg. But of ali the authori- 
ties extant, that throw light on the 
art processes of the “early revival 
epochs” of Italy, none can at all com- 
pete with that most naive and inter- 
esting picture of the “bottega” and 
its mysteries, the treatise on Painting 
by Cennino Cennini. It affords a 
clear and detailed description of all 
the mechanism of art in the days of 
Giotto and his successors—that is, of 
the fourteenth century. The work 
was completed in the year 1437, while 








* In giving this passage, we have followed Mr. Hendrie’s translation, but it may 
be well to note, that the original for the word “ enamels,” used in connexion with 
an enumeration of the branches of art for which Tuscany was celebrated, is nigelli, 
which term is employed throughout, by Theophilus, to express niello, an art pe- 
culiarly Tuscan; and that wherever glass-enamel is meant, the word used is elec- 
trum. Now, the art of enamelling not having been highly developed until the 
fourteenth century, in that part of Italy, the misapprehension that might arise 
from this mistake has induced us to call attention to it. 
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its poor and aged author was confined 
in the debtor's prison at Florence. In 
his youth, having studied under Angi- 
olo, son of Taddeo Gaddi, who had, 
in his turn, been pupil to Giotto. 
Taddeo’s father, Gaddo Gaddi, a scho- 
lar of Andrea Tafi, and the Greek 
mosaic workers, having laboured more 
on the Byzantine system, and, cont 
less, imparted much of his knowledge 
to his son, and through him to his 
grandson, Angiolo, Cennini stood the 
best chance of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with both the traditional Greek 
processes and the improvements effected 
on their system by Cimabue Giotto, 
and the early Siennese masters. His 
“ Trattato della Pittura” was first 
published by Tambroni, accompanied 
with an interesting preface and notes, 
in 1821 ; and an admirable translation 
and notes have since then been given 
to the English public, by that accom- 
plished lady, Mrs. Merrifield, who is, 
we are happy to learn from Mr. East- 
lake, on the point of producing a 
valuable work on the Le Begue ma- 
nuscripts. 

Weshall now dwell only on onemore 
collection of artistic precepts, which, 
although placed last on our list, is by 
no means last in interest or importance. 
It was brought to light by M. Didron, 
and published by him in his most 
learned and valuable manual, « d’Ico- 
nographie Chrétienne.—Paris: 1845. 

The original copy was discovered in 
the Greek monastery at Mount Athos, 
and was regarded by the monks as 
having been originally composed by 
one Dionysius, a painter and ecclesias- 
tic, as early as the tenth or eleventh 
century. M. Didron, however, finds 
in it so much that is modern, and of 
so recent a date as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that the claim to such remote 
antiquity cannot for a moment be al- 
lowed. He readily concedes that many 
of the receipts have internal evidence 
of great age, and looks upon the whole 
compilation as the most valuable re- 
cord now existing of the traditional 
Byzantine usage. 

Let us now return to the history of 
art, and our endeavour to glean infor- 
mation from Mr. Eastlake’s materials. 
The tendency that existed among the 
later Romans to embody in painting 
the “ myths” of their theology, appears 
to have extended itself to the earliest 
Christians, and it is probably to that 
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spirit of imitation that we are indebted 
for the primitive decoration of the ca- 
tacombs, or abiding places both in life 
and death of the really “ church mili- 
tant on earth.” As the habit and con- 
ventional forms of representation were 
mainly borrowed from the pagan Ro- 
mans, so probably were the pictorial 
methods, and it is not until after the 
age of Constantine, that a very per- 
ceptible difference is to be traced be- 
tween the primitive Christian and de- 
generate Roman productions. In these 
earliest days, this infancy of Christian 
art, when it seemed struggling for 
existence amidst the turbulence of 
war, and the adversities of a disorder- 
ed treasury, we find the peculiarity 
that we have already noticed as ob- 
servable in the probationary period 
of Greek painting, again occurring, 
namely, the bolstering up its preca- 
rious existence by a strict union with 
the other branches of the fine arts. 
Thus, through the medium of mosaic 
lining, the entire surfaces of church or 
basilica, we trace painting as a subsi- 
diary to architecture; and thus shall 
we find it employed, until the united 
efforts of many daring innovators 
secured for it a separate and indepen- 
dent position. This almost exclusive 
use of mosaic, which may, perhaps, be 
classed under the head of vitreous 
painting, obtained until the ninth cen- 
tury, when the Byzantine Greeks be- 
gan to call the attention of E ‘urope to 
the long-neglected processes of tem- 
pera and encaustic. A most interest- 
ing and original quotation given us by 
Mr. Eastlake, from the writings of 
Aetius, a medical author of the fifth, 
and beginning of the sixth century, at 
length mentions a drying oil in con- 
nexion with works of art. Over and 
above the medicinal uses of walnut oil, 
he states that “it is employed by 
gilders, or encaustic painters; for it 
dries, and preserves gildings and en- 
caustic paintings for a long time.” 
From the period of the institution of 
monachism, the medical, chemical, lite- 
rary, and artistic employments rested 
almost exclusively in the hands of the 
monks; but among all their varied 
occupations, the one most in accord- 
ance with the tranquillity of monastic 
retirement, appears to have been the 
transcribing and embellishment of 
books. Kigler observes, ‘that .in 
the Byzantine paintings, both in larger 
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works, and manuscript miniatures, the 
execution is generally distinguished by 
extreme finish, though not by particu- 
lar harmony of colour. A prevailing 
greenish- yellow dull tone is peculiar 
to them: this has been attributed to a 
more tenacious vehicle, which has also 
produced a streakiness in the applica- 
tion of the pigment; another pecu- 
liarity is, the frequent use of gold, par- 
ticul: arly in the grounds, which are en- 
tirely “gilt.” ‘Among the modern 
Greeks, art became a regular tradi- 
tional system; technical methods de- 
scended as property from master to 
apprentice ; ; and the manufacture of 
pictures was as regularly organized as 
that of any other article of constant 
and regular demand. During all the 
earlier centuries, in the Eastern em- 
pire the artist was generally confound- 
ed with the workman, and only the 
‘master of works,” or architect, a 
person who, it is true, sometimes united 


to his own profession the practice of 


painting, was held in esteem, and fitly 
rewarded. Among a people who re- 
gar ded any innovation in art as a spe- 
cies of heresy, we may readily imagine 
the mechanical departments were far 
more attended to, and better develop- 
ed, than the purely esthetic qualities. 


Thus we find the manufacture of gold 
and silver, the ornamentation of books 
with conventional forms, in brilliant 
and permanent colours, heightened 
with burnished gold, the elaboration 
of mosaic of excellent construction, 
-and its subsidiary branch, “ mosaic,” 


or * Byzantine enamel,” and the em- 
broidery of precious vestments, carried 
to the highest pitch of perfection, and 
their formule for all details connected 
with these productions, compose the 
basis of the collections of Eraclius and 
Theophilus—of that of the latter more 
particularly. We meet, from time to 
time, in accounts of the luxurious 
adornment and splendour of the tem- 
ples of Roman Catholic worship in 
Italy, and occasionally in other parts 
of the Continent, with notices of the 
very extensive employment of Greek 
artists and artizans. At Rome, Venice, 
and Ravenna, specimens of their skill, 
of the most elaborate nature, are pre- 
served, and from different historical 
documents we learn how much Italy 
is indebted to Byzantium for the « early 
excellence of her artificers. To quote 


again from Mr. Hendrie’s admirable 
notes— 
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‘*The persecution of the artists by 
the iconoclasts, under Leo the Isaurian, 
A. D. 726, und which lasted 120 years, 
and the cruelties inflicted upon them ' 
while it broke the chain which had so 
long bound them, only excited them to 
new efforts. ‘The more the artists were 
dragged to martyrdom by their oppres- 
sors, the more the class augmented. 
The woods and caves were filled with 
them. The ‘dissemination of the arts 
was a natural consequence of such pro- 
scription: the popes of Rome opened 
vast monasteries for the reception of 
those artist monks who fled from 
Greece, which the benefits bestowed by 
Pepin increased. France, England, and 
Germany were visited by them.” 


Antecedent to this period, seeds 
destined to bear the most precious 
flowers, had been sown in the north of 
Europe, by the mission of the earlier 
saints, and the intercourse and con- 
stant relation maintained by them with 
the great head quarters of religion 
and art, tended, no doubt, to dissemi- 
nate artistic precepts. Thus, from 
St. Augustine and St. Patrick may 
England and Ireland have gained a 
knowledge of arts, and that 
knowledge, engrafted, perhaps, on the 
remains of Roman or barbaric tradi- 
tion, may have been pursued with such 
ardour and patient industry, as to out- 
strip the progress of the nation, from 
natives of which they had first obtained 
their instruction. The Irish and 
Angto-Saxon manuscripts of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, display 
in their illuminations, the most extra- 
ordinary elaboration, though, truth to 
tell, a somewhat barbarous taste, and 
evidently show that distance from the 
traditional sources of art, had thrown 
their designers back 
ventions. 


some 


on their own in- 
May we not reasonably ask, 
whether, in other countries, a similar 
cause—the absence of existing models, 
and the consequent necessity to invent 
or adapt from the nearest ‘example— 
may not, modified by the nature of the 
material in which the designer was 
working, have led to the gradual in- 
troduction of those peculiar ornaments 
and forms, which have been univer- 
sally allowed a northern, though denied 

** Gothic” origin. After the year 
1000, art, from various causes, made 
a great leap forward throughout 
Europe, and through the vigorous 
intervention of Hildebrand and the 
Roman Church, monuments of the 
greatest splendour arose on all sides. 
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This era may be looked on as a spe- 
cies of starting-point, at which the 
forms and processes of art assumed 
much the same externals in all parts 
of the Continent, and from which the 
lines of national individuality diverge. 

We may now, therefore, enter on 
that portion of Mr. Eastlake’s subject, 
which is to most of us highly and na. 
tionally interesting. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that we allude to the 
history of the art of our own country, 
a subject to which the awakening at- 
tention of many learned inquirers is 
now being directed, and connected 
with which we may safely prophesy, 
ere long, the development of much 
valuable information. The students 
of the early Irish hagiology, with Mr. 
Petrie at their head, have collected 
much most curious detail on the early 
state of learning and the fine arts in 
Ireland, from the year 550 to the year 
1000; and during the whole of that 
period we freely confess that, in the 
practice of art at least, they appear in 
advance, both in mechanical execution 
and originality of design, of all Eu- 
rope, and the Anglo-Saxons in parti- 
cular. The comparisons instituted by 
Mr. Westwood in his learned “ Pa- 
leographia Sacra,” between the Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon MSS., are decidedly 
in favour of Ireland, and through the 
monks of Iona and other sources, he 
traces much of the Saxon work to Irish 
influence. But in England we are 
enabled, in very early times, to trace 
several other influences. Quoting Mr. 
Hendrie— 


“We find that, previously to the edict 
by which Charlemagne resolved to en- 
courage the various arts to the utmost 
of his power, Wilfred, Bishop of York, 
and Biscops, his friend, had already ex- 
tensively availed themselves of the as- 
sistance of the artists, in order to de- 
corate the Cathedral of St. Peter, be- 
fore the year 675. Biscops unde rtook a 
journey to the Roman States, and 
brought home many pictures with ‘which 
the churches of St. Peter and Were- 
mouth were ornamented. The second 
visit of Alfred to Rome with Ethelwolf, 
although undertaken at an early age, 
would, doubtless, not be without its in- 
fluence on such amind. The painted 
chamber at Westminster, in which Ed. 
ward the Confessor died, the renown of 
St. Dunstan as an accomplished painter, 
and a skilful contriver of instruments, 
the remains of the Saxon chased and 
enamelled work, which was esteemed on 


the continent as early as the seventh 
century, and the manuscripts which are 
yet extant, prove that, in this country 
at least, the arts, as introduced by the 
Romans, were never wholly lost, Re- 
cords exist of Alfred the Great's having 


summoned workmen from all parts of 


Europe, to assist in the construction of 
the edifices he purposed to erect, and it 
is probable many Byzantine traditions 
may thus have been acquired for Eng- 


land.” 


She certainly, with some few ex- 
ceptions, possessed and practised, at 
the periods of their compilation, all 
the formule of Eraclius and Theophi- 
lus, including probably the occasional 
use of oil-painting. Now, if is ex- 
ceedingly interesting in connexion with 
the primitive use of oil, both in this 
and the other countries of Europe, to 
remark that the original mode of em- 
ploying it appears rather to have been 
borrowed, as Mr. Eastlake remarks, 
from some analogous process in con- 
nexion with a transparent picture. A 
white gesso ground was always pre- 
pared and made use of, when covered 
with semi-transparent colour, to ex- 
press the high lights ; for draperies, a 
silver-gilt or tin ground was some- 
times substituted, and the sheen of the 
metal served to indicate the parts most 
touched with light. 

In the year 1239 (one year before 
the birth of Cimabue), we find a re- 
cord giving directions for the pay- 
ment, to Odo the goldsmith, of “ 117 
shillings and 10 pence, for oil, varnish, 
and colours bought, and for pictures 
executed, in the queen’s chamber at 
Westminster.” 

From a careful examination of spe- 
cimens of English art yet remaining, 
and comparison of entries in different 
rolls, Mr. Eastlake concludes that the 
oil, so frequently mentioned, was pro- 
bably employed for saturating the walls 
in preparation for general and orna- 
mental painting ; for the formation, 
by union with Sandarac resin, of a 
varnish used probably to cover both 
oil and distemper work; for mordants, 
or binding grounds for gilding; and 
occasionally for a peculiar kind of glass- 
painting, some fragments of which 
have been found in St. Stephen’s Cha- 
pel, Westminster. He considers it 
probable that the English practice co- 
incided with that of the rest of Europe 
until the time of Van Eyck, and that 
painting in distemper, or “a tempera,” 
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as the Italians call it, was principally 
employed for pictures requiring any 
delicacy of execution. Our readers 
will, doubtless, recollect that ‘ tem- 
pera” painting was defined as that 
mode of execution in which substances, 
such as gums, size, white of egy, fig- 
milk, &c., originally soluble in water, 
are used as the binding vehicle (the 
** bindemittel” of the Germans). Now, 
owing to the rapidity with which this 
medium dried, it became necessary, in 
order to model the pictured forms, 
‘to cover the surface with lines ‘ trat- 
teggiare il disegno,’ Anglice hatch the 
drawing.” This difficulty was some- 
times evaded by the employment of 
honey, in conjunction with white of 
ege, &c., as a retarding agent. 

Mr. Eastlake accounts for the sup- 
posed predisposition to oil-painting 
among the northern nations—Ger- 
many, England, &c.—by reference to 
the humidity of the climate. 

The prodigality of Henry the Third, 
and “his partiality to foreigners,” was, 
in 1258, made, by his barons ‘in ar- 
mour assembled,” one of their chief 
causes of complaint againt his govern- 
ment, and we accordingly find a co- 
temporaneous influx of foreign work- 
men and art processes. The curious 
mosaic works, carried on in connexion 
with the recently-erected shrine of St. 
Edward the Confessor (inaugurated 
about ten years afterwards), are of 
unquestionable Italian workmanship, 
and we find in 1252, and again in 1256, 
reference made in connexion with cer- 
tain pictures ordered by the king to 
the Monk of Westminster, Master 
William, elsewhere referred to as 
William of Florence, who appears to 
have been paid at the rate of sixpence 
a-day. The rate of remuneration to 
artists rose somewhat towards the end 
of the century, since, in the early part 
of the reign of Edward the First, the 
principal painter, Master Walter, was 
paid at the rate of 14d. per day (from 
the fact of the absence of any English 
patronymic, he may be assumed as 
most probably a foreigner); the two 
next in rank to him, Andrea and Gi- 
letto, evidently Italians, received 8d. 
each per day, and the average of the 
other decorators employed were given 
only 4d. per day. Whether through 
the instrumentality of a School of Art, 
founded by these men in England, or 
through the efforts of a more national 
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development, it was that the practice 
of painting became shortly after this 
period both honourable and lucrative 
cannot now, perhaps, be discovered. 
Mr. Brayley, in describing the state 
of English art at the time of the deco- 
ration of St. Stephen’s Chapel, about 
1350, says:— 


‘‘ That the chief artists were men of 
distinguished eminence in their profes- 
sion, there can be no doubt; and to 
them was enirusted the power both of 
selecting their assistants and compelling 
them to serve at the king’s wages in the 
pictorial embellishment of the chapel.” 


Such a commission was on the 18th 
of March, 1350, delegated by King 
Edward III. to his beloved Hugh de 
St. Albans, and accordingly, in the 
summer of the following year, we find 
Master Hugh and his assistants hard 
at work on the adornment of the cha- 
pel. The staff appear to have been 
collected from all parts of England, 
evidencing a regular local organization, 
and consisted, probably, of the élite of 
the profession. The majority of the 
men were paid from eight-pence to ten- 
pence per day. Hugh himself re- 
ceived one shilling, and one other ar- 
tist, probably of first-rate abilities, 
named John Barneby, as much as two 


shillings per day, alarge sum at that 
time. Many of the works of this pe- 
riod, of which vestiges have come 
down to us, exhibit considerable ability 
and much dexterity in manipulation, but 
we are free to confess do not evidence 
anything like the sense of beauty, and 
the real fervour of poetic sentiment, 
that characterize the contemporary 
Italian productions. Our country un- 
fortunately possessed no antique to fall 
back upon. Our artists could not feel, 
from the evidence of glorious monu- 
ments still existing around them, that 
they were yet only in the infancy of art, 
and therefore, probably, did they waste 
their energies on the production of neat 
draperies, and elaborate jewelling, gild- 
ing, and diaper, instead of stretching 
forward, like the Italians, to a pure 
and regular style of composition and 
drawing. We are led, therefore, rea- 


sonably to presume that in early times, 

and among a comparatively ignorant 

people, dexterity of hand and a know- 

ledge of recipes for the production of 

brilliant and glossy colouring, were es- 
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teemed and remunerated much more 
highly, than the possession of pure 
taste or more refined artistic skill; 
that even in the “ high and palmy days 
of art” the race was not always to the 


truly swift, is testified by the curious 
anecdote (mentioned by Taia in his 
description of the Vatican) of the Flo- 
rentine painter, Cosimo Rosselli, who 
when called upon by Sixtus IV. to con- 
tribute to the decoration of the Sistine 


Chapel, completely distanced all his 


competitors in the judgment of his 
mighty patron, by enlivening his work 
with all kinds of cheerful colour, and 
pretty gilded ornament. Now when, 
on referring to his list of rivals, we 
meet with such names as those of Pietro 


Perugnoi, Sandro Botticelli, Luca Sig- 


norelli,and Domenico Ghirlandaio, men 


incomparably his superiors in all the 
great essentials of art, and think that 
in Italy, and at the almost culminat- 
ing period of the revival of learning, 
these tricks of ornamentation should be 


thus over-esteemed, may we not rea- 
sonably infer that in England, at a 


much earlier time, and among a peo- 
ple proverbially not too much alive to 
severity of style, a similar result should 
have been arrived at. One need scarce- 
ly go so far back in quest of materials 
for the deduction of such analogies, 
unhappily the price-books of almost 
every exhibition of modern times would 
supply ample authorities. 

The York and Lancastrian troubles, 
of“tourse, interfered with the further 


successful prosecution of the arts of 
peace ; and accordingly we find a sen- 


sible degeneracy in the painting, as in 
the architecture of this country after 


the reign of Richard I1.; and from 
that period, until the days of Hogarth 
and Sir James Thornhill, England can 
searcely lay claim to anything like a 
national school of design. 

The arts in Germany—which had, 
probably, during the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
been proceeding ‘pari passu” with 
the English—at this point of time (the 
end of the fourteenth century) started 
in advance, and in the persons of Hu- 
bert and John Van Eyck, at the com- 


menvement of the fifteenth century, 


achieved both an intellectual triumph 
in the boldness and increased vigour 
of the study and representation of na- 
ture, and a mechanical “* Ovation,” in 
the form of the amazing development 











of the resources of oil-painting as a 
medium in art. In order fully to com- 
prehend the nature of the Van Eyck’s 
improvement, it will be necessary to 
take a passing glance at the condition 
of the technicalities of painting imme- 
diately previous to their era, 

Mr. Eastlake remarks that (with the 
exception of a greater inclination for 
oil, as a medium, for the use of var- 
nish, and for a peculiar sort of trans- 


parent water-colour painting on can- 
vas) :— 


‘* The technical processes in England, 
during the fourteenth century, closely 
resembled these of Italy. This is ap- 
parent if we compare the records of the 
works executed at Westminster, during 
that and the preceding age, with early 

‘ a kl 
Italian documents and treatises. The 
English methods occasionally indicate 
even greater precautions, chiefly with a 
view to intercept damp. Walls which 
were to receive paintings of figures ap- 
pear to have been prepared with cloth 
glued over the surface ; sometimes leaf- 
tin was found immediately next the wall, 
even under the gilt plaster ornaments, 
Wood was generally covered either with 
parchment, leather, or linen. Plaster of 
Paris—the careful preparation of which 
for the purposes of painting, is described 
by writers earlier than Cennini— was 
used for grounds. The common parch- 
ment size was employed for tempering 
the ‘esso,’ or plaster, and as the ordi- 
nary vehicle for painting, with or with- 
out the addition of honey; the egg me- 
dium being reserved for finer work.” 


Cartoons were made previous to the 
commencement of the picture. The 
most expensive colours were employed 
— Cynople,” or madder lake, at 
thirty shillings, and azure (the true 
**mantello di nostra donna” colour) at 
ten shillings the pound. Fresco secco, 


or the use of a lime medium on a set 
plaster, appears to have obtained ge- 


nerally in Europe ; but fresco buono,” 


or painting on unset plaster, was con- 
fined to Italy. Colours were occasion- 
ally ground in inspissated oil, and used 
in flat tints and portions of drapery ; 
but, owing to the intractibility of the 
material, rarely or ever for flesh tints. 


Oils were rendered drying by im- 
mixture with lime, copperas, white- 
lead, &c., and by exposure to the sun. 
Varnishes composed of sandarac and 


other resins dissolved in linseed oil, 
and oil thickened only in the sun, were 
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constantly applied to pictures both on 
wall and panel, as hydrofuge covering. 
Portable pictures were usually painted 
on white poplar wood in Italy ; on oak 


panel in the North of Europe. The 


greatest care was taken that these 
should be properly seasoned; and 
Cennini, with reference, probably, to 
an early practice, recommends that, 
where the dimensions allow, the wood 
be boiled. Let us now briefly follow 


Mr. Eastlake in his most interesting 


account of the nature and manner of 
Van Eyck’s discoveries. 

Hubert Van Eyck was born in 1366, 
and died in 1426. His brother John 
died in the prime of life about 1445. 
All writers agree that the improve- 


ments in oil-painting were effected 


about the year 1410, “ The earliest 


work painted in the method is in the 
possession of Professor Passavant, at 
Frankfort.” It is by Peter Christophsen 
(called by Vasari, Pietro Christa), a 
scholar of Hubert Van Eyck, and has 
the date 1417. At that time, accord- 


ing to the above chronology, John Van 


Eyck was not twenty years old. It 
would thus appear that Hubert was 


the real inventor or improver. Our 
limits will not allow of a transcription 
of Vasari’s very interesting and gene- 
rally correct account of the circum- 


stances connected with the origin of 


the improvement, therefore we must 


content ourselves with noticing its na- 
ture only. Van Eyck is believed to 
have succeeded in compounding a co- 
lourless drying varnish, probably by 
dissolving powdered amber in linseed 
oil, and then to have mixed it with his 
colours, and so produced delicate glaz- 
ing tints ; this, in the first experiment, 
was, probably, blended with tempera 
painting, so as to produce a kind of 
distemper picture, heightened and glaz- 
ed with coloured varnish. This man- 
ner afterwards gave way to pictures 


painted originally in one tint, and 


shaded in water-colours, on white 


“ gesso” ground, and then worked 
over with colours ground in oil, di- 
luted with this amber varnish. In both 
the Munich Van Eycks, and in that in 
the National Gallery, the colouring 


remains to this day perfectly bright, 
pure, and delicate, and the surface of 
all is perfectly uninjured. The co- 


lours are applied very thinly —more 
so in the lights even than in the shades. 
It appears, according to Vasari’s ac- 
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count, that some Florentine merchants 
who traded in Flanders, sent to King 
Alfonso I., of Naples, an excellent pic- 


ture by John Van Eyck, which, on its 
arrival, became the object of much in- 


terest and admiration. Antonello da 
Messina, then a young painter of great 
promise, visiting Naples, made interest 
to obtain a view of it, which having 
procured, he was so charmed and asto- 
nished, that he determined forthwith 


to repair to Flanders, and, ingratiating 


himself with Van Eyck, learn from him 


the method by which such exquisite 
works could be produced. All these 
intentions he seems to have success- 
fully carried out, for we find him, 
about the year 1455, returning to Italy 


by way of Venice, where, making a 
short stay, he communicated his secret 


to a painter, who carried an account of 
the process to Florence. Antonello 
revisited his native place, and, probably 
after the lapse of some years, returned 
to fix himself finally at Venice, where 


he painted several pictures in oil, the 


date of the earliest being 1474, 


‘* Among the painters who were then 
in repute in Venice, a certain Maestro 
Domenico was considered very excellent. 
On the arrival of Antonello in Venice, 
this person treated him with the greatest 
attention, such as bespeaks a warm 


friendship, Antonello, not willing to be 


outdone in kindness by Maestro Dome- 
nico, after a few months taught him the 
secret and method of colouring in oil.” 


Domenico appears to have executed, 
on the Van Eyck principle, several 
works at Florence, and to have been 


afterwards basely murdered by Andrea 


del Castagno, to whom he had gene- 
rously confided his secret. Whether 
through the revelations of Antonello 
or Domenico, or through some of the 
Flemish painters, such as Hugo van 


der Goes, Roger of Bruges (Van 
Eyck’s native place), Hans Memling, 
&e. we know not; but certain it is, 


that shortly after 1480, the practice 
seems to have greatly extended through- 
out Italy. 

At Venice it particularly took root, 
as we find, toward the end of the cen- 


tury, Giovanni Bellini making use of it 


there. Mr. Hendrie affirms the pic- 


ture by him in the National Gallery to 
have been painted entirely with the 
amber varnish vehicle. The peculiar 
after-modifications in oil-painting that 
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supervened there, and elsewhere in 
Italy, the triumphs it achieved, and the 


celebrity it attained, Mr. Eastlake 


holds out a promise (which we trust 
heartily he may be blest with health 
and strength to redeem) to record, 
and we shall therefore, for the present, 
stay our pen, and return from this 
branch of the subject to the Van Eycks 
and the Flemish art traditions. One 
practice, which might, on all panel pic- 
tures, be revived with an excellent re- 
sult, he mentions in describing the 
picture in the National Gallery, by John 


Van Eyck, the “back of which,” he 
says— 


“Is protected by a composition of 
gesso (plaster of Paris), size, and tow, 
over which a coat of black oil-paint was 
passed. This, whether added when the 

icture was executed, or subsequently, 

as tended to preserve the wood (which 
is not at all worm-eaten), and perhaps 
to prevent its warping.” 


Mr. Eastlake provides an extremely 
interesting chapter on the preparation 
and purification of oil, in which he re- 
curs to many practices of this period, 
but the details are somewhat too tech- 
nical for the pages of a review :— 


= «He notices the strange peculiarity, 
that perhaps the only technical process 
which has survived without change from 
remote antiquity, is the method of pre- 
paring grounds on wood, or other sur- 
faees, for painting. The layer of chalk 
and size, which is found under the co- 
lours of the Egyptian mummy-cases, is 
nearly, if not precisely, the same as that 
employed by the painters of the middle 
ages, and which is often used at the pre- 
sent day. This preparation, whether 
the solid ingredient consist of washed 
chalk (whitening), or plaster of Paris 

repared in water and finely ground 
(called by the Italians gesso Marcio), is 
fittest for an inflexible surface, as it be- 
comes brittle with age.” 


The curious poem by Van Mauder, 
1604, frequently quoted by Mr. East- 
lake, contains many curious notices of 
early Flemish practice. He informs 
us that— 


** Van Eyck, Albert Durer, Lucas van 
Leyden, and Peter Brueghal, were in 
the habit of spreading the white ground 
over panels more thickly than we do: 
they then scraped the surface as smooth 
as possible. They also used cartoons, 








which they laid on the smooth fair white 
ground, and then sat down, and traced 
them, first rubbing any dark (powder) 
over the back of the drawing : they then 
drew in the design beautifully with 
black chalk or pencil; but an excellent 
method which some adopted was, to 
grind coal-black finely in water; with 
this they drew in and shaded their de- 
signs with all possible care. They then 
delicately spread over the outline a thin 
priming, through which every form was 
seen, the operation being calculated ac- 
cordingly ; and this priming was flesh 
coloured.” 


Mr. Eastlake’s experiments point to 
the invariable adoption, both in Flan- 


ders and Italy, of a non-absorbent 
ground. He reasonably infers— 


**That in the first practice of oil 
painting, the habits of the Italian and 
Trans-alpine painters closely corres- 
ponded; but while the Italians gradually 
modified the process first adopted, the 
Flemish artists remained more constant 
to their traditional methods. The per- 
fection of Van Eyck’s technical system 
is even apparent in the works of Ru- 
bens, notwithstanding the vast differ- 
ence of style between the two paint- 
ers.” 


Rubens painted sometimes on a quite 
white, sometimes on a light tinted 
ground; but one of the causes of the 
extraordinary transparent quality of 
his shadow colour was, that by paint- 
ing-in those portions of his picture 
very thinly, he never neglected to avail 
himself of the translucent property of 


his light ground. 


‘* Sir Theodore de Mayerne was born 
in 1573, at Geneva, where his father, 
Louis, had distinguished himself by 
various literary productions. Theodore 
selected the medical profession; and 
after studying at Montpelier and Paris, 
accompanied Henri Duc de Rohan to 
Germany and Italy.” 


On his return to Paris, he endea- 
voured to practise, but the envy and 
jealousy of his professional brethren 
essayed by all possible means to pre- 
vent him doing so:— 


**In 1611, James I. invited him to 
England, and appointed him his first 
physician. De Mayerne enjoyed the 
same title under Charles I.: he died at 
Chelsea, leaving a large fortune, in 
J655. The name of Theodore de Ma- 
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yerne appears with honour in the history 
of chemistry. His knowledge of paint- 
ing and remarkable predilection for in- 
vestigating its technical processes and 
materials, were of great service to the 
artists with whom he was in communi- 
cation.” 


Dallaway remarks that “ his appli- 
cation of chemistry to the composi- 


tion of pigments, and which he libe- 


rally communicated to the painters who 
enjoyed the royal patronage, to Ru- 
bens, Vandyck, and Petitot, tended 
most essentiaily to the promotion of 
the art. From his experiments were 
discovered (query re-discovered) the 
principal colours to be used for ena- 
melling and the means of vitrifying 


them.”” Rubens painted his portrait, 
certainly one of the finest extant. 


’ 


“It is not surprising,” continues Mr. 
Eastlake, ‘that such an amateur as De 
Mayerne should enjoy the confidence of 
the first painters of his time; or that 
in return for the useful hints which he 
was sometimes enabled to give them, 
they should freely open to him the re- 
sults of their practical knowledge. Such 
communications, registered at the time 
by an intelligent observer, throw con- 
siderable light on the state of painting 
at one of its most brilliant periods, and 
tend especially to illustrate the habits 
of the Flemish and Dutch schools.” 


The manuscript in question is en- 
titled “ Pictoria Sculptoria tinctoria 
ef que subalternarum artium spectan- 
tia in lingua Latina, Gallica, Italica, 
Germanica conscripta a Petro Paulo 
Rubens, Van Dyke Somers, Green- 
berry Jansen,” &c., a.v. 1620. T. de 
Mayerne. 

In his interesting but very elaborate 
chapter on the preparation of colours, 
Mr. Eastlake quotes frequently from 
this document; but as Mr. Hendrie, 
who has only recently drawn out this 
curious treatise from the dusty recesses 
of the Sloane MSS., has announced 
his intention of giving it to the public 
entire, we scarcely think it fair, either 
to him or to our readers, to diminish, 
by giving garbled extracts, the interest 
that must be excited by its appearance. 
In this work we have a complete key 
to the mysteries of the Atelier; we 
meet with Sir Anthony Van Dyke’s 
varnish, and Sir Peter Paul Ruben’s 
opinions on the preparation of colours. 
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Mr. Eastlake, quoting De Mayerne, 
tells us that 


** Rubens said, that all colours should 
be ready ground, employing for this 
purpose (highly rectified) spirit of tur- 
pentine, which is better than spike oil, 
and not so strong.” 


It is, perhaps, great presumption to 
differ on a point of language from so 
good a philologist as Mr. Eastlake ; 
but we cannot quite agree in his ren- 
dering the word “ presto” by “ready ;” 
the sense we should give it would ra- 


ther be that of “recently,” at least in 
this phrase. Rubens probably meant 
to express the advantage of using co- 
lours “recently” ground, instead of 
those which had been some time pre- 
pared. About this time we find the 
use of essential oil and spirit varnishes 
prevalent in the north; in Italy they 
had been employed considerably ear- 
lier. 

The “ Genre” painters of this time, 
in their manipulation, differed amaz- 
ingly, not only from one-another, but 
at various times of their lives, from 
themselves. What can be more diffe- 
rent than Tenier’s “ thick” and * thin” 
—than Berghem’s smooth and rough 
manners ? 

Mr. Eastlake’s volume concludes 
with a copy of some manuscript notes 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which are 
of very great interest, as he was no- 
torious as a dabbler in vehicles and 
media. These notes were published 
some years ago by poor Haydon, in the 
Architect and Engineer's Journal ; but 
as the readers of that publication are 
mostly professional, they still possess 
considerable novelty for the general 
student. The multitude of tricks, 
materials, varnishes, and * dodges,” 
poor Sir Joshua appears to have be- 
wildered himself with, would have 
been enough to have ruined any body 
else’s pictures but his own, and they, 
as we know too well, did not in all 
cases escape the consequences of his 
experiments. His memoranda of his 
portrait of Miss Kirkman, executed 
Oct. 2, 1772, are most amusing, and 
the language employed scarcely less 
incongruous than the processes de- 
scribed. His note is—‘ Miss Kirk- 
man, gum dr. et whiting poi cerata- 
poi ovata, poi verniciata e retouched, 
cracks.” 
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Cracks, indeed! it would be very 
odd if a picture, begun with whitening 
and gum tragacanth, then covered suc- 
cessively with wax, white of egg, and 
varnish, should escape cracking. 

A sketch, of the length of our pre- 
sent notice, can give, of course, but a 
very feeble idea of the value of Mr. 
Eastlake’s materials, and of the la- 
bour, industry, and intelligence, he has 
brought to bear upon the subject. 
We only hope it may be sufficient to 
induce some of our readers to explore 
for themselves ; but we cannot refrain, 
in recommending this work to the no- 
tice of artists, young and old, from re- 
minding them of Vasari's caution as to 
the too engrossing nature of technical 
studies, ‘* That all professions and in- 
genious arts are evidently derived from 
design, which is the necessary founda- 
tion of all. He who has not that, has 
nothing. Wherefore, although all se- 
crets and methods are good, that is 
most excellent by which everything 
lost may be retraced, and everything 
difficult become easy, as may be seen 
in reading the lives of those artists 
who, aided by nature and study, have 
produced works almost divine by 
means of design alone.” 

Mr. Eastlake, like a true antiquary, 
* checks at every feather,” and argues 
every question with the most conscien- 
tious pertinacity ; the text of his work 
being the arena of the struggles of con- 
flicting authorities, the progress of any- 
thing like narration is stopped, and 
anything approaching an “ epicinterest” 
taken away, Had Mr. Eastlake related 
the results to which his examinations 
had led him, in connexion with the 
progress of the history of art, in his 
text, and confined most of the argu- 
mentative portion of his work to notes 
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and an appendix, his book would have 
been much more generally intelligible 
and interesting. He would certainly 
have almost doubled the practical va- 
lue and utility of his materials, by the 
addition of a careful general or analy- 
tical index. We trust that his second 
volume may be provided with one, ap- 
plying to the contents of both. 

In concluding our scanty notice, we 
cannot but congratulate the artists on 
the good service they have received in 
the collection of these valuable practi- 
eal details—the public, on the acquisi- 
tion, through this book, ofan important 
contribution to a real history of art ; 
and Mr. Eastlake himself, on the ho- 
nour that must accrue to him, for the 
performance of such public services. 
We only wish that he would bestow 
the same labour and zeal in procuring 
tangible materials for the history of 
oil-painting, to be placed in a new Na- 
tional Gallery. We must confess it 
goes to our hearts to see such galleries 
as the Fesch and Mr. Otley’s dispersed, 
and no examples of Fra Beato, Giotto, 
Pietro Alunno, or Mantegna, yet de- 
posited in our (save the mark) “ Na- 
tional Gallery.” 

Whoever examines Mr. Eastlake’s 
book, even superficially, must feel the 
thorough conscientiousness of the au- 
thor ; that he has recoiled before no 
difficulties, and that his struggles for 
excellence, both in theory and practice, 
have doubtless developed this most va- 
luable quality, if at least Michael An- 
gelo’s sentiment be true—*Que la 
bonne peinture est noble et dévote par 
elle-méme, car chez les sages rien n’- 
éléve plus lame, et ne la porte plus a 
la devotion que la difficulté de la per- 
fection.” 
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THE MARVELLOUS BELL—A POPULAR LEGEND. 


(PROM THE BOHEMIAN OF KAREL SUDIMIR SNAIDR,) 
























I. 


Dove-hearted maidens, come and listen, 
And you shall hear a thrilling tale— 
A tale to make your blue eyes glisten, 
And turn your bright cheeks pale. 
And you, young mountaineers, assemble 
Around me also: he who hath 
One angry thought should henceforth tremble 
At all unbridled wrath ! 


Il. 


Who hath not heard of the Marvellous Bell ? 
Down deep in the Well of Gélszadow it lieth, 
Till the night comes when the olden year dieth, 
Then, though none spy it, its dolorous knell 
Booms hollowly round— 
* Dong! Dong! 
Djon! Djon! 
Go along, go along! 
Along for the hound! 
Djon is gone! 
Dong ! Dong! 
But the hound is not found !” 



















2. 


Once, only once, hath it ever been seen, 
But she on whose eyes it rose looming in shadow, 
Lay, they say, drowned in that Well of Gdlszadow, 
Ere the new leaves of the forest were green. 
Hark! Hear ye the sound ? 
“ Dong ! Dong! 
Djon! Dijon! 
Go along, along! 
Along for the hound! 
Djon is gone! 
Dong ! Dong! 
But the hound is not found!” 










Ill. 


Earl Kovzki, the proud lord is he of Zerdov’s rich domains— 
He rideth forth to hunt the deer across the hills and plains. 
He rideth south, he rideth north, all on his brindled courser— 
Till noon he rideth forth and forth—when, hark ! the winds grow hoarser, 
And storm-clouds gather in the skies. Earl Kovzki turneth round— 

«* By heaven, the hound is gone,” he cries—‘ my favorite Bosnian hound ! 
Djon! search each path, and dread my wrath, unless he soon be found.” 









2 
Away rode Djon through rain and storm—away by copse and dell, 

By beetling crag and birken shaw, by field, and flood, and fell. 

He rode all day, he rode ail night, and as the crimson morn brake, 

He saw the hound—a rueful sight !—stretched dead amid a thorn-brake. 
Home then he went, with heart so rent by grief, he could not speak, 
And fierce fire flashed from Kovzki’s eye, and burned upon his cheek, 
For he wist not that the hound was dead that Djon rode forth to seek. 
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3, 
** Base losel varlet!"’ so he cried, “ thy quest hath proved in vain 
Because thou tarriedst loitering on the hill-side and the plain. 
Ay! quail and cower beneath mine eye !—well may thy false heart wither ! 
. »» But, by the saints ! whoin have we here ?—what hideous hag limps hither ? 
Ha! ’tis the Sorceress of Livorn—I know the accurséd crone ! 
Well, woman, speak! What wouldst thou with me? Speak! We are here 
alone.” 
And thus the Sorceress gave response, in croaking, raven tone. 


4. 

*¢ A young man’s blood!—A young man’s blood! Mine own creeps chill and 
slow. 

I want young blood within my veins—oh, let me feel it flow ! 

Give up to me thy huntsman, Djon,—Lord Kovzki, I implore thee! 

Speak but the word, and lo! thy hound again shall bound before thee !” 

—But here Djon found his tongue at length—‘* Thou liest, hag!” he said, 

‘* Begone elsewhither with thy spells! The Bosnian hound is dead! 

—* Dead!” cried the Earl—* Thou slewest him, then ?—Wretch! thou shalt 
lose thy head!” 


In vain the affrighted huntsman spake: his words were oil on fire ! 

Ear] Kovzki spurned him with his foot, and thundered forth in ire— 

** There, woman! Take him, blood and soul !”—Whereon,—sight all-astound- 
ing! 

In, as he oaken door swang wide, the Bosnian hound came bounding ! 

Right joyous felt Earl Kovzki then ;—but, glancing round him, lo! 

Sorceress and huntsman both were gone! The Earl paced to and fro, 

And his delight was blent that night with dreams of coming woe ! 


Afar and near, ye well may wot, full early in the morn, 

Was quest made for the huntsman and the Sorceress of Livorn, 

But made in vain, for never more was either seen or heard of, 

And from that hour there fell a gloom upon the halls of Zerdov. 

Of Djon’s dark and mysterious fate the Earl forbore to speak— 

But when the huntsman’s name was uttered, pallor blanched his cheek, 
And his limbs shook, for Guilt is ever fearful-souled and weak. 


Iv. 
’Tis well that in this world of ours, 
Where Wickedness is always rife, 
Gop’s mercy should have placed a bound 
To Magic’s dreadful powers ! 
The Sorceress could but give the hound 
A false and simulated life— 
And so he peaked and pined, and when 
The seventh sun set he—died agen, 


Remorse, that ever comes too late, 
Now seized upon Earl Kovzki’s heart. 
«Oh, Djon !” he often cried with tears, 
«© Thou whom in frenzied hate 
I murdered in thy green youth’s years, 
Look down from Heaven—for there thou art— 
Look down from Heaven, and pity me, 
Albeit I did not pity thee!” 


And now—so Zerdov’s beadsmen tell— 
He reared a chapel in a wood, 
And built a belfry-tower anear, 
Wherein he hung a Bell, 
To toll Djon’s knell from year to year. 
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“ Pray Gop,” he often cried, ® his blood 
Rise not in red and dread array 
Against me on the Judgment Day!” 


But oh! the awful, awful sound 
Outgiven by that avenging Bell ! 
A thunder-sound in sooth it was, 
That echoed miles around ! 

And, morning after morning as 
Earl Kovyzki listened to the knell, 
His dark brow’s ever-deepening gloom 
Foreshowed an overshadowing doom. 


At last, grown grey with Grief, not Age, 
He doffed his robes of silk and gold, 
And, with a pilgrim-staff in hand, 
He made a pilgrimage, 
For penance, to the Holy Land. 
And Thirst and Hunger, Heat and Cold, 
He learned all patiently to dree, 
So much subdued in soul was he! 






A hair-shirt and a sackcloth cloak, 
With sandal-shoon, were all his garb. 
He fasted oft in solitude, 
But never smiled or spoke. 
At last the death he long had wooed 
O’ertook him: the corroding barb 
Of Conscience now could wound no more— 
He slept in peace on Syria’s shore. 


And from the day whereon he died 
No voice was ever heard to come 
From that strange, sympathetic Bell ; 
Silent it hung inside 
Its lone and darksome turret-dome, 
Until the year’s last evening fell, 
When it rang out, all clear and strong, 
Its wondrous peal of sound and song. 


And ages rolled, and when Decay, 
Which cometh upon all things, fell 
On Zerdov’s halls,—by angel-hands 
‘The Bell was borne away, 
And buried in Gédlszadow’s Well. 
But, once a twelvemonth, as the sands 
Of the old year run out, it still 
Tolls thus, men say, in tones that thrill 
The listeners round,— 
* Dong! Dong! 
Djon! Djon! 
Go along! along! 
Along for the hound! 
Djon is gone! 
Dong! Dong! 
But the hound is not found !” 


v. 

Such, youths and maidens, is the tale they tell 
Anent this Marvellous and Mysterious Bell. 
Be, therefore, warned, and guard your hearts in time 

Against all Passion, for it leads to Crime! 

But, place your trust in Gop; forget Him never, 

And he will guard your souls, and guide your steps for ever ! 
J.C. M. 
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TOUCHING FATHER PROUT’S LAST BOOK." 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Srmr,—After the battle of Austerlitz had been fought, and won by the French, 
Lockhart tells us, ‘The Prussian Envoy returned, and presented to Napoleon 
his master’s congratulations on the victory thus achieved.” The Emperor 
whispered to Haugwitz, ‘ Here is a message, of which circumstances have 
altered the address.” Well, Sir, ‘‘ here is an article, of which circumstances 
have altered the address,” though there was no battle. This paper, it will be 
at once perceived, was written for another Magazine, though now submitted to 
your notice ; and all I can venture to say in its recommendation is, that it has 
been sent by an old Trinity Man, who has alw ays loved and honoured his Alma 
Mater, and that it treats of a work by one who ‘has added lar gely to the literary 
renown of Ireland. 

I am, Sir, with best wishes for the continuing and increasing prosperity of 


your journal, your obedient servant, 


London, September 21, 1847. 


Morean Ratrtier, M.A., T.C.D. 


I nave just opened a small parcel, 
and find it contains a print of ‘the 
Fraserians,” which I had, some time 
since, in honour of ‘ auld lang syne,” 
sent to be framed. ‘This print was 


published with one of the current 


numbers of Fraser’s Magazine, a good 
many years ago, As I gaze upon it [ 
count seven-and-twenty heads. I knew 
them one and all. Together we had 
broken bread—together we had shared 
the sacred salt—together we had re- 
velled in all the exuberance of intel- 
lectual converse and becoming mirth, 
in free, frank, safe, and well-tiled so- 
ciety. But of these heads, as I now 
run my eye over them, I find (alas 
the while!) that more than half the 
number are laid low—a prey for 
worms; that others have retired to 
seek repose upon that well-won pil- 
low, whereon age may be allowed 
gracefully to wear away; and that 
out of the large muster at Regina’s 
‘*table round,” but a few, compara- 
tively, of the ‘straightforward, daunt- 
less, and stalwart Fraserians of the 
olden time remain in presence. Time 
did his work upon them, and in all, 
except three or four instances, in due 
course of nature—the fruit was ripe 
— it was seasonably gathered, and Time 
has taught us, the survivors, to tame 
down our sorrow. Well, so be it; as 
such must be! But all, as they were 


. “Facts ‘and Figures from Italy.” 


achromatically in the show of the flesh, 
are now before me, assembled, as it 
might so seem, to a feast of Memory, 
and in conte mplating their counte- 
nances I feel a sadsome pleasure. 
These men were, and I have choice 
recollections of them. They are not. 
But to me, in prevailing imagination, 
their very dust is hallowed as having 
been of that coverture of clay by which 
a great and pervading mind was for- 
merly encased. And marvellously 
does head after head, above the circle 
of the convivial table, stand out in its 
unmistakeable individuality, upon the 
few inches of engraved paper. It is 
a triumph of the draughtsman’s and 
delineator’s art ; and so long as it shall 
last, the outward likenesses of those 
there figured forth can never perish in 
the hearts of their friends, nor in the 
fancies of those to whom it is assured, 
on competent authority, that the re- 
semblances are faithful, Still, though 
many of those Fraserians, good and 
true, have, in the gentle phr: iseology 
of the Greek, glided under the earth, 
a goodly number yet bear their heads 
erect, and look towards heaven. It 
boots not to name those whose repu- 
tation is at once declared to all the 
literary world, by the value of the 
syllables which constitute their names 
—names which, in point of fact, pre- 
figure essentially, if not exclusively, 
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literary men; but I myself, as an old 
Fraserian, rejoice to reckon amongst 
those yet existing certain gentlemen 
who could not well contribute to the 
pages of a magazine, and especially in 
ight and lively strain, except under 
the guise of some sobriqguet—and this 
even at the long intervals of their most 
leisure. Of this little band are pre- 
eminently—Bon Gualtier, Cornelius 
O’Donohue, and Father Prout. The 
Spectator (i.e. Addison's, not Rin- 
towl’s), I think, opens with the pro- 
position, that every reader, on taking 
a book in his hand, starts with a cu- 
riosity as to the author; but it is 
entirely, as explained, a physical cu- 
riosity: is he a tall man or a short— 
of a dark complexion or a fair, and 
the like? So, if I remember rightly, 
it runs, and then, if not astray in my 
reminiscence, for I have not looked 
into the maudlin book for years, Mr. 
Spectator proceeds to describe himself 
as arrayed in his mortal habiliments 
of clay, and, I believe, too, of cloth, 
wig, linen, &e. He, of course, leaves 
his courteous readers to find out all 
about his intellectual qualities, and 
what, in the language of Lord Brough- 
am, would be styled his psychological 
powers and developments, from the 
pages which he lays before him, the 
aforesaid courteous reader. As to 
O’Donohue, however, and Bon Gual- 
tier, I fear that the intelligent reader 
must be content with the latter phasis 
of the acquaintance, by gathering what 
he may, respecting them psychologi- 
‘cally, by reference to their admirable 
contributions to the periodicals in bye- 
gone days. 

The greater portion of their lives, 
for several years past, has been de- 
voted to lofty labours, in which all 
elasses of the people have an interest ; 
and those literary pursuits which they 
so much love can only be followed for 
a brief hour or twain, and at intervals 
few and far between. But everybody 
knows my friend Father Prout, not 
simply in the spirit,"through his many 
excellent and exquisite productions, 
but likewise in the flesh—everybody 
from Cork to Constantinople, from 
Dublin to Delhi, from Jermyn-street 
to Jerusalem, from Paris to St. Pe- 
tersburgh, from Madrid to Moscow, 
from Paul’s Cross to St. Peter’s Cu- 
pola—knows him. He is “as broad 
and general as the casing air.” Where 
is the table on which good men’s feasts 
are wont to be spread which he has not 
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set in a roar? Where the society in 
any capital city in Europe or Asia 
which this locomotive peripatetician 
has not gladdened with his wit and 
humour, and enlightened with his vast 
and various learning? Nowhere! Or 
if anywhere, it must be, as the Yankees 
say, ‘‘at the other end of nothing.” 
But though so many be familiar with 
the outward man, and with his high fa- 
culties and rare talents, few are aware 
how warm and bold and noble is the 
heart which beats within—how stanch, 
and leal, and true! In short, how- 
ever, and sooth to say, he is the wor- 
thy herald to proclaim to this mighty 
Protestant empire, and to all Chris- 
tendom, the merits and the claims up- 
on all men who love light and freedom, 
and who hate darkness and oppression, 
of the present pope. And this brings 
us to Prout’s book, on the very cover 
of which fine fancy and good taste are 
made apparent. These make the chief 
matter within, after a delicate mode of 
homage, whereof no man breathing is 
more capable, dedicatory to his Holi- 
ness Count John Mastai Ferretti. We 
know not whether his holiness be in- 
debted to the heralds, or to Father 
Prout, for the canting (heraldic) motto 
accorded to him—*‘‘ Mai sta Ferretti!” 
—‘‘Never stand still, Ferretti,” and 
which may be rendered Y ankice, “Ever 
go-ahead, Ferretti!—a good motto to 
auspicate the proceedings of a good 
chief in a good cause. Let us onl 
add parenthetically, ‘‘ Do, Ferretti, 
and every heart in Christendom which 
beats truly will throb with the pulsations 
of thine, High Priest, High Prince, and 
Ecclesiastical Hercules of many la- 
bours, which fortunately, however, 
you can enter upon of your own free 
will and enterprise, and without the wi- 
thering bidding, or under the perverse 
power of any Euristheus! Proceed, 
Ferretti, proceed! and oh! be it, for 
the sake of all human kind, pede fausto! 
No such mission as that which is now 
yours was ever yet entered on and 
committed to created and enlightened 
man; and your triumph, if the tri- 
umph should be yours, will be the 
greatest upon human record.” 

But back to the book !—back to the 
cover! Above the motto the arms of 
his holiness’ house are emblazoned 
in their proper colours, or and argent, 
and surmounted by the’ triple crown ; 
and dropping all language of enthu- 
siasm, very neat, and pretty, and ap- 


propriate the whole thing looks. Blue 
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and white though, by the way, would 
have been more desirable for our pre- 
sent pope—the colours chosen for Gar- 
gantua by his father, for 
cited by the historian. 
luy signifioit, joye, plaisir, délices et 
resjouyssance: et le bleu, choses ce- 
lestes.” Or take the other interpre- 
tation, which is still better for our 
purpose—‘‘ et dictes que blanc signifie 
foy: et bleu fermete.” But now, 
dismissing mottoes, arms, and colours, 
and all such vanities, let us turn over 
the cover and observe the title-page. 
Well, what do we perceive—a gentle, 
good-humoured joke, and a little play- 
ful trick, which shows that our friend 
the Benedictine monk is no more de- 
void than other modern 
mercantile tact in disposing of his 
literary wares. With one 
his pen, Prout has secured the whole 
of the Pickwickians, who otherwise 
would be little inclined to set any 
store upon facts and figures from Italy 
or anywhere else. For what says he 
on his title-page? ‘‘Facts and Figures 
from Italy, by Don Jeremy Savona- 
rola, Benedictine Monk, addressed, 
during the last two winters, to Charles 


reasons re- 
** Car le blanc 


Dickens, Esq., being an appendix to 


his Pictures.” Appendix ! Why, for 
all the connexion that exists be- 
tween the two works, it would be just 
as rational to call a heavy-laden East- 
Indiaman, outward bound, an appen- 
dix to a painted steam-tug, employed 
to haul the ship down the river. In 
fact, each book is the contrast, and 
not the counterpart, of the other. The 
father himself has pointed this out 
quaintly but peremptorily, and if not 
sardonically, certainly with a tinge of 
bitter mirth, which would have be- 
come a Lucian, a Rabelais, a Swift, 
or the Hope who wrote Anastasius. 
Prout says to Dickens—but first I feel 
I ought” to explain how the father 
really comes to select Boz as his cor- 
respondent, touching the affairs of 
Italy. The fact is, that a certain 
number of letters were written by 
Prout from Rome, to a London news- 
paper, called “the Daily News,” and 
published therein; and they have na- 
turally been made in large part the 
foundation of the work be fore us. In 
this very journal too, sundry chapters 
of Boz’s “Pictures from Italy” had 
been also published. Now, in the 


authors of 


stroke of 


{Oct. 


story of all nations, a fabulous period, 
boasting of a line of shadowy kings, 


precedes the real men who ruled, and 
the true chronology. It appears to 
have been so in likesort with this news- 
paper. It would seem that it had a 
number of phantom editors, of whom 
Boz (Dickens), it is alleged, was the 
Nimrod, and a great lubberly boy,” 
such as him who played himself off 
on Master Slender* as sweet Anne 
Page, the Semiramis, in this series of 
mythical types. And it is to Dickens, 
as an editorial Nimrod, that Prout ad- 
dressed his letters, and ‘funnily enough, 
receives a stamp of their authenticity 

from the real and not the my thological 
Dickens, as may be seen on the second 
page of the book. Having now given 
this little explanation, which, it must 
be admitted, was necessary to the 
correct comprehension of what may 

follow, I proceed to cite what the 
father says to his astounded voucher, 

Dickens :— 


** By this time you will have rejoiced 
all Cockneydom with your pleasant pic- 
tures from Italy, from which I under- 
stood you to intend carefully eliminating 
all shadow of our Peninsular politics— 
perhaps you are right. You have passed 
too rapidly amongst us to penetrate 
these darker objects; and though gifted 
with the most observant eye of all mo- 
dern seers, your glance was but transi- 
tory. As you passed along, you have 
simply Daguerreotyped the glorious land- 
scape, the towered cities, and the motley 
groups; but your countrymen, the lend 
scape-painters here, at whose mess-table 
I am an occasional guest, have stigma- 
tized that new-fangled process, no doubt 
from jealousy, dog-trapping. ‘The old 
method of the Camera obscura, which 
they still cling to, allows a more patient 
study of details, and involves a more la- 
borious investigation of varying appear- 
ances; the phenomena of our Italian 
institutions, I apprehend, must be con- 
templated by aid of the older instrument ; 
and much delicacy of handling is requi- 
site in bringing it to bear upon the Ca- 
MERA AposToLica of Rome.” 


Having now got over this cunning 
and facetious title-page, with the Fa- 
ther’s own embellishment, we address 
ourselves solely to his volume. There 
is a preface, of rare power and excel- 
lence in those degenerate days. The 
spirit of some one or other of the wits, 
satiriats, and sages of old, seems to 


? Slender.—I came yonder at Eton to marry Mistress Anne Page, and she’s a 
great lubberly boy.”—Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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have animated Prout in this strange 
production, which he is pleased to en- 
title, ‘Some account of Don Jeremy 
himself, and of a very famous Contem- 
porary, by an eminent hand.” The 
choice of the sobriquet itself, of * Sa- 
vonarola,” is something amusing, as 
indicating a consciousness on the part 
of the gentleman who so dashingly as- 
sumes it, that he is a learned, pious, 
and eloquent individual who can, if he 
list, at once play the parts of Jeremiah 
and of Demosthenes—of the consecrat- 
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so far forth as such parts may indeed 
be played in these modern times, So 
Prout then, with a sort of reckless rol. 
licking, but deeply-modulated tra-la- 
la, like that of Alboni, first, best, and 
most exquisite of singers, in the well- 
known scene and song of Donizetti's 
Bettley, declares himself to have been 
of the lineage of this fierce preacher 
against Pope and Prince, and all the 
pride, pomp, and vanity of this wicked 
world—who was hanged and burnt at 
Florence, in the year 1498.* He was 









































ed prophet and the republican orator, 


in his 46th year, and died with all that 


* Savonarola was, in truth— 


* One of those madmen who do make men mad, 
Conquerors, and kings, and statesmen, all unquiet things." 
Perhaps a few words about him here will not be unacceptable to the general reader, 
as one may guess that his story is not widely known, from the fact, that of all the 
writers who have criticised Prout’s volume, only one seemed to have ever heard of 
the dauntless reformer, and that one made a bad use of his loose bit of information. 
Every public man has two characters, and both are invariably drawn in extremes. 
Accordingly, with some, Savonarola was an inspired person—a saint, and a martyr ; 
with others he was a half-crazed person, an impostor, and a knave, who justly paid 
on the scaffold the forfeit of his crimes. He was the grandson of a famous physi- 
cian and medical writer, who was brought from Padua, his native place, to the 
Court of the Este’s at Ferrara, where he lived in great credit and honour, and 
died a Knight of St. John of Jerusalem. Our Savonarola was born at Ferrara, 
and, in 1474, he became a Dominican monk at Bologna, without the concurrence 
or knowledge of his parents. He was distinguished for his knowledge of physics 
and metaphysics, and was employed for years by his superiors as a lecturer 
thereon. Subsequently he blazed forth as a popular preacher and ardent advo- 
cate for the reform of all abuses in church and state. The incontestable facts 
about him are these—first, that he was a man of pure morality and of austere life ; 
secondly, that he preached with uncompromising boldness and with fervid eloquence 
against all evil courses, without sparing the offences and debaucheries of the 
clergy, nor even of the Court of Rome; thirdly, that he pretended to being blessed 
with divine revelations ; fourthly, that by these means he acquired vast credit and 
authority in Florence, and enjoyed the veneration ef its whole people ; fifthly, that 
he fell from his high place, lost his canonization, was excommunicated, stripped of 
his ecclesiastical orders, hanged, and burnt. It is the old story! Visionary and 
self-deceiver, or pretender and impostor, be he which he may in his religious dreams 
and doctrines, Savonarola was still the zealous, eloquent, unselfish, unbought, and 
incorruptible champion of freedom and the people. That people, as usual, with 
their true and noble defenders, betrayed and deserted him ; and he fell before their 
tyrants, as fell the Gracchi, and thousands of other generous hearts, in all coun- 
tries throughout the world’s long story. It is the common tale; but here, through 
no fault of the patriot leader, it ended in an explosion of the ridiculous. And let 
it be treated ludicrously, however tragical, since human life is certainly as much a 
jest as a dream of shadows; and, therefore, the present chronicler relates that a 
rather curious affair was expected to come off in Florence just at the time preced- 
ing, and directly leading to the catastrophe of Savonarola; but there was a feeling 
against this proposed event amongst the professional and other humanity-mongers, 
even as the other day amongst the magistrates, and other anti-suicidal people of 
London, in the case of a night ascent in a balloon with fireworks. Savonarola was 
a Dominican. The Pope had started a cordelier against him. Both preached with 
hearts of steel, and lungs of brass, and heads of cast-iron, without bubble in the 
construction, or flaw in the entirety, when sent forth from the manufactory. They 
had on either side multitudinous followers, and they were very enthusiastic. At 
last the excitement rose to something above fever-heat, and a Dominican wrote to 
the Bell’s Life of the time, or gave some equivalent announcement, to say that he 
was ready to prance through a burning pile of wood, to establish the sanctity of 
Savonarola, A cordelier undertook to do the same thing, to show that Savonarola 
was a scoundrel. Both came to the scratch, but both funked the flames when they 
saw them. The S was raised, and the people in vast multitudes assembled. It 
was on Sunday, the 7th of April, 1498, But let the Frenchman, whom I quote, 
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‘* pluck and bottom” which would, no 
doubt, distinguish the gentleman ‘who 
has assumed his name, if he, in the 
sporting phrase, should choose to go in 
for martyrdom—a glory however, 
which, we apprehend, he is too good 
a judge to court, at any pr ice of fame 
or flattery. 

But though assuming this fanciful 
lineage, unlike some of his contempo- 
rary celebrities from the Irish Cagli- 
ari, whom he so plainly points out, “he 
has not had the drivelling insanity to 
attempt to repudiate the anc estral oc- 
cupations by which bread was honestly 
won, and to pretend, so to speak, that 
the paternal reaping- hook was in truth 
ascymetar. No; if he had, for ex- 
ample, anything to do with leather, 
he would maintain to the utmost— 
**there is nothing like leather ;” and 
in proof thereof, having had some- 
thing hereditarily to do with wool, he 
treats the whole of that staple commo- 
dity of England with the same reve- 
rence as if it had never been applied 
to any meaner use than that of stuff- 
ing the sack upon which the keeper of 
the sovere ign’s conscience and the 
head of the people’s law proudly sits. 
He says of his fabled proge nitors, so 
far as name and locality is concern- 
ed— 


** Quitting the commercial but very 
profligate city of Florence, the exiles 
appear to have brought with them and 
introduced into Sardinia a taste for in- 
dustry and woollen manufactures, mat- 
ters not much understood by the idle 
aborigines; and we find the family set- 
tled near the southern seaport town of 
Cagliari, where they have carried on 
steadily their useful pursuits for the 
last hundred years.” 


Prout having thus settled himself 
in the Cork of Sardinia, proceeds to 
give us a comical history of Ireland, 
under the name of Sardinia. Cer- 
tainly the similarity of outward form 
and feature in the two islands is 
strange—and still more so is the re- 
semblance i in the characteristics of the 
mere native population o! cach, and in 
the stories and fortunes of the respec- 


tell, in his own tongue, the rest of the story : 


comedié qiil avait prepareé.” 
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tive countries. But as he tells us lit- 
tle about Cagliari in comparison with 
Cork, perhaps from tenderness to his 

native city, where, according to himself, 


* The bells of Shandon, they sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 

we will aid him a little with the as- 
sistance of a recent number of Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal—one, in fact, 
published since the appearance of Fs 
ther Prout’s book, but in no way re- 
ferring to it, and recording, in the ar- 
ticle to which we allude, me rely the 
writer’s own recollections of Sardinia. 
= praises the magnificent bay of 

Cagliari, the great ‘southern port of 
the isl: und ; but observes of the city, 
that it is ‘striking without, infamous 
within. The streets are narrow and 
mean, the dirt is universal, and impos- 
sible to describe. It would seem, 
moreover, it is destitute of any such 
commanding edifices as the two gaols 
(the city gaol and the county gaol), 
which frown on each other in grim 
majesty from their respective heights, 
to the abomination of the townspeople 
beneath, and to the admiration of all 
strangers. Malaria there, too, is worse 
than at Rome. The state of things in 
this island generally, he declares to be 
such as only ¢ can be realized by ima- 
gining the state of the Highlands un- 
der the James’s, reproduced with the 
added influences of an African sun, 
The Communes have been at feud with 
each other for centuries, for causes 
that are now forgotten, if any, indeed, 
ever existed. Every one goes armed 
to the teeth, and in consequence re- 
venge and wrath run riot, and assassi- 
nations are frequent. In 1827, there 
were 872 assassinations in a population 
of 400,000. ‘The murderers generally 
fly to the mountains, and there be- 
come banditti (malviventi they are 
called) ; and they in their turn, when 
the time comes, are hunted down like 
dogs by the regular troops. * Lately,” 
quoth "Mr. Chambers, a disarming act 
has passed, which may do something ; 
but the evil lies deep in the misma- 
nagement of centuries, which only 
centuries can repair.” The cabins of 





—‘‘ Les champions comparurent au 
milieu d'une foule inombrable; mais quand ils virent tous deux le bucher en 
flamme ils tremblerent l'un et |’autre et leur peur commune leur suggera une com- 
mune evasion, le Dominicain ne voulait entrer dans le bucher que l’hostie 4 la main, 
les magistrats le lui refuserent et par ce refus il fut dispensé de donner I’affreuse 


The disappointed people in consequence, urged on 


by a just indignation, very properly burnt the convent of the Dominicans, after a 
stout resistance on the part of these pious persons. 
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the peasantry are most miserable. 
The walls are of mud, and an aperture 
or two in these serves at once for win- 
dow and chimney. The ass, pigs, calf, 
cocks and hens, &c., live under the 
same roof with the family. So much 
for Mr. Chambers’s account of Sar- 
dinia, which no doubt will suggest 
some comparisons to the reader. 

Of the island itself Father Prout 
says— 


‘ Sardinia is an oblong bit of ground 
in the middle of the Mediterranean, con- 
taining near ten thousand square miles, 
but so shaped that it resembles what 
Robinson Crusoe was so frightened at 
by the sea-shore on that memorable oc- 
casion when he saw in the sand the 
print of the sole of a man’s foot— 

“* Et sola in siccd secum spatiatur arend.’ 
Some superstitious people have jumped 
at once to the conclusion that the island 
was originally meant to be trampled on; 
indeed Junius says it has been “ uni- 
formly plundered and oppressed ;” but 
the fact of its peculiar form cannot be 
denied with the map of Southern Europe 
staring one in the face. So sure as the 
peninsula of Italy is a visible jack-boot, 
kicking Sicily before it as it were a sort 
of triangular foot-ball, so Sardinia looks 
like the huge vestige of some Megethe- 
rian Titan, who had left one of his 
monster shoes in the water, as Empe- 
docles left his slipper on the top of Etna. 
It is hence called a sandal by Pliny— 

‘sandaliotes ;’ (Hist. Natur. lib. iii., 
cap. 7), and a foot-mark, syvouea, by 
Pausanias, in his ‘ History of the Greek 
Colonies,’ book x.; while Claudian, in 
his poem (De Bell. Gall.) clinches the 
matter— 


‘** Humanae speciem planta sinuosa figurat 
Insula, Sardiniam veteres dixere coloni,’” 


In allusion to which one of their 
native poets, J/ Moro Melodioso, has 
the following beautiful sentiment, 
which runs capitally in the original 
semi-Italian patois spoken by the is. 
landers themselves :— 


“ Sardinia, when nature embellished the tint 

Of thy hills, and thy vales, and green sod ; anon 
She failed in the outline, and traced but the print 
Of a foo/mark’ in order to give us a hint, 

That we'll always be trampled and trodden on.” 


The earliest inhabitants appear to 
have been fugitives, driven, at the 


divine command, out of the land of 


Canaan by the children of Israel. 
These poor devils are known to have 
emigrated in numbers at the ports of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Beyrout, for the 
western islands of Europe. They 
were fond of building round towers, the 


original idolatry of Babel, and more 
than three hundred of these destructive 
architectural cylinders, though not 
exactly after the Irish pattern, still 
exist in the interior of this island, 
besides one or two at Malta. The 
Carthaginians soon conquered these 
eastern colonists, and introduced, 
with their Arab and Numidian flood, 
the true Punic idiosyncrasy, which all 
subsequent intermingling of more 
steady northern races have never ef- 
fectually cured or tamed. Prout then 
remarks that the island was most 
useful to that great trading commu- 
nity as a grazing ground “and corn 
granary ; but it was doomed to follow 
the fortunes of the sea that surrounds 
it, and was seized accordingly by 
Scipio when Rome became mistress of 
the Mediterranean. Horace alludes 
to the fertility of Sardinia when it was 
a Roman province— 
“ Opimas 

Sardiniae segetes feracis.” 
When, however, the island passed 
from the Roman sway into the hands 
of the northern barbarians, it was 
thrown several centuries backward in 
civilization, and has never since re- 
covered its position amongst nations. 
Prout says— 


‘“* The Roman system had fixed every- 
thing: the barbarians left everything 
vague, loose, and undefined. Their’s 
was the Celtic system of agriculture 
which Cesar describes as existing in 
Celtic Gaul. Nec quis agri modum cer- 
tum aut fines proprios habet sed magis- 
tratus in annos singulos gentibus cogna- 
tionibusque hominum (clans) quantum 
agri et quo loco eis visum est attribu- 
unt; et armo post alio transire cogunt. 
(De Bell. Gall. lib. vi.) Horace, a Sa- 
bine farmer, was aware of this defective 
system among the Scythian tribes of 
agriculturists. He says— 

*‘ Immetata quibus jugera, 


Nec cultura placet longior annua.’ 
(Lib. iii. od. 24.) 


The conacre tenure of soil was thus 
fatally introduced, for which the Sardi- 
nian word ‘tancave’ is used up to this 
day, where the vidazzone holdings are 
annual leases of tracts of ground, for 
which the farmers draw lots with the 
middlemen, and all is confusion. 


sut “the real old Irish” gavelkind, 
so to call it, was worse even than the 
Sardinian ‘“‘tancave.” Of the former, 
Lord Lyttleton, in his life of Henry 
II., says :— 


‘The inferior tenancies, below the 
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degree of a tanist,* were particible by 
the custom of the Irish gavel-kind, 
among all the males of a sept, the spu- 
rious not excepted. And if, after such 
a partition, any one of them died, his 
proportion was not shared among his 
sons, nor did it go by inheritance to the 
next of kin, but a new division was 
made of all the lands of the sept in equal 
parts by the chief, a practice very dif- 
ferent from the Welshor Kentish gavel- 
kind, and of which the consequence was 
that the landed property of the com 
mons was perpetually changing from 
one man to another.” 


The effect of this uncertainty of 


possession of land upon agriculture 
and industry is painfully visible even 
to the present day in Ireland, which 
leaves it half a century behind Eng. 
land, and the best portion of Scotland : 
but if we look to the statute-book, 
we shall find that so late as the reign 


of Charles II., it was the practice of 


the native Irish agriculturists to turn 
up the soil by cumbrous ploughs fas- 
tened to their horses’ tails, and to 
burn the wool off their sheep. Father 
Prout, after alluding briefly to the 
seizure of the coasts of Sardinia, in 
the seventh century, by the Saracens, 
**a sort of Danes,” and the contests 
which took place between divers fo- 
reign invaders for the sovereign sway 
and masterdom of the island, goes on 
to say— 


** Matters jogged on in this way, heel 
and toe, until a.p. 1300, when Pope Bo- 
niface VIII. took it into his head, by 
some hocus pocus, to discover that the 
island belonged to him, and he accor- 
dingly issued a bull (in the exact terms 
of Adrian’s brief to our Henry IL, 
making him a present of Ireland), and 
bestowed the foot on Jacobo Secondo, 
king of Aragon. See this grant in the 
Church History of Cardinal Baronius, 
continued by Raynaldo, Anno 1299.” 


In short, Spain held the island until, 
in 1708, in the war of succession, it 
was captured by the English fleet, and 
in 1720, it was transferred to the 
House of Savoy, in whose possession it 
has remained ever since, as our author 
we'l remarks— 


“It was a natural consequence of the 
various conquests and confiscations of 
land, which so many successions of fo- 
reign rule had occasioned in the island, 
that there should exist a vast variety of 
discontented spirits, and that a good num- 
ber of these, differing in every possible 
way upon every practical matter, should 
still join in a wish to get the foot into 
their own hands, reckless of what must 
necessarily occur after that difficult 
consummation. During the short inter- 
vals of foreign conquest, when they had 
the isle all to themselves, it is in black 
and white recorded by their only authen- 
tic historians (‘gli Annali dei Quattro 
Mastri’) that their favourite political 
economy consisted in cutting each other's 
throats; for having taken the trouble to 
read that work—a rather ponderous 
composition of 400 pages—I find that 
the average for each historic page gives 
six broken heads four throats cut, 
twenty head of cattle carried off, three 
rapes, and a few brace of minor rob- 
beries. The more sensible and thought - 
ful patriots, who know the elements of 
Sardinian society, will ever keep aloof 
from the mischievous mooting of this 
visionary millennium, as not merely flat 
moonshine, but the wildest internecine 
lunacy.” 


Again he says—I quote to complete 
his picture :— 


“ The crowned head of the House of 
Savoy, one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable monarchies in Europe, reigns 
over three united kingdoms, viz., Pied- 
mont, Savoy, and Sardinia. The union 
of these three countries under one scep- 
tre, was brought about and elaborated 
by a chain of events to their mutual 
clear advantage; and every well-in- 
formed person will ejaculate with me, 
‘Esto perpetua! Quis separabit !’ Sa- 
voy towards the north was the cradle of 
the royal family. °T'was originally a 
poor district of highlanders, which by 
the transfer of its court to Turin, on the 
acquisition of Turin, thought itself ruin- 
ed outright; whereas the very contrary 
has taken place, and, by its junction 
with the more wealthy and enterprising 
population of the south, its prosperity 
has been marvellously developed. Much 
of this is owing to the shrewd common 
sense and matter-of-fact tendencies of 
the thrifty Savoyards, who are not to 


* When any man died, seized of any castle, manors, lands, or tenements of the 
tenure and nature of Tanistry, the same, descended, and had for all time to which 
the memory of man runneth not were used to descend, seniori et dignissimo viro 
sanguinis et cognominis, of such person who died seized of the same, and that none 
of them, nor no part thereof, was inheritable by the son or sons of such person.— 
Le Case de Tanistry. Sir John Davys’s Reports. 
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be deluded or gulled by cajoling appeals 
to their weak side or Celtic prejudices. 
Not so the Sardinians! Averse to the 
habits of sustained industry, unwilling 
to use the means of improvement within 
their reach, taught by designing rogues 
that they are the finest peasantry in 
Europe, which they have heard so often 
that they almost believe it a fact, they 
imagine that they should cut a grand 
figure in the world if they could only 
‘cut the painter.’ In the meantime they 
sedulously neglect every single depart- 
ment of local, individual, or national 
amelioration.” 


Prout then goes on to show how, 
previous to the introduction of the re- 
peal mania, there had been another sub- 
ject of ‘‘ angry and unprofitable agita- 
tion.” He points out how Mariolatry, 
a new form of the old heathen worship 
of Venus and of Astarte was brought 
into Sardinia by the Spaniards, in whose 
country, by the way (see Ford’s Hand- 
book) it prevails at this moment to a 
revolting excess, Father Prout says:— 


** The Dominicans of Spain had in- 
troduced among the people an exagge- 
ration of the respectful homage ever due 
to Christ’s holy mother (the most exalted 
of merely human beings ), and had incul- 
cated the debateable doctrine of her 
immaculate conception’, as a point of be- 
lief without which no intercommunion 
could be held with fellow-christians, 
The Metropolitan Church was dedicated 
under this title. In vain for the pacifi- 
cation of these wild theorists did the 
gigantic intellect and unrivalled erudi- 
tion of Muraton write, at the suggestion 
of government, his book ‘ De supersti- 
tione vitandd adversus votum sanguinarium 

ro immaculata Deipare conceptione’ 
(Milan, 1742, 4°). Unfortunately a Span- 
ish party was hereby created in politics, 
under the outward guise of simple reli- 
gion.” 


Then followsan account ofthe strug- 
gle for *‘ immaculate emancipation” (or 
Roman Catholic Emanci ation), and 
this is worthy of Swift, in Bis best vein, 
and does infinite honour to Father 
Prout’s wisdom, judgment, liberality, 
and patriotism. We can only, however, 
give one of the closing passages, relat- 
ing to the time just previous to O’Con- 
nell’s appearance upon the political 
stage. As to the agitators for eman- 
cipation, he first remarks— 


“Freedom, toleration, and liberality, 
were their new watch-words, when, in 
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— of fact, their exclusion (from pub- 
ic office, under the operation of the penal 
laws, &c.) had been originally caused by 
their refusal to recognise any freedom, 
or any tolerance of opinion.” 


However, the peruques (Whigs) 
were in favor of the grant of emanci- 
pation, and the songs of Tomaso il 
Moro, and the impassioned eloquence 
of its advocates in the Grand Council 
of Piedmont, had made it not alone 
fashionable, but extensively popular. 


‘ The great opposition to the grant 
(Prout says) was not from the upright 
and fair-play-loving people in Italy. Tu- 
rin is known to be so called from Tau- 
rinum (Taurus), and John Taureau (a 
familiar name of the inhabitants) is a 
just and honest fellow, unless you begin 
to bully him, and then he becomes obsti- 
nate. But the most deadly obstacle 
arose from the native Sardinian adver- 
saries within the island itself. Possessing 
the loaves and fishes, these men liked to 
bask alone in the sunshine of government 
patronage, to the exclusion of disloyal 
and disaffected folks. The two factions 
began a stand-up fight. If it could not 
be described under the fragrant designa- 
tion of a war of the roses, it might have 
some claim to be called the battle of the 
citrons, the acidity being great on both 
sides—while sour ‘ oranges,’ and bitter 
‘lemons,’ were the respective missiles of 
each party, the common interests of both 
going tothe juice. The central govern- 
ment, being then at war with France 
and Spain, was sincerely desirous of 
bringing this debilitating inward squab- 
ble to aclose. All that Turin required 
was a guarantee against Spanish influ- 
ence, and, with that proviso, offered to 
admit the ‘immaculate’ laity to public 
offices, if the latter could vouch that 
none but loyal subjects should exercise 
spiritual control over them, in the higher 
ranks of theclergy. Their foresight of 
the Court of Turin, in making this sti- 
pulation was subsequently shewn. Had 
there been a right of objection on the 
part of the Crown, no such public nui- 
sances would since have ensued as 
Mac(chiav) Hello archbishop of Vestram, 
a roaring bellows of sedition ;*Higgini, 
firebrand and bishop of Ardaand Canta- 
male, the incendiary pharisee of Midia.” 


Father Prout then proceeds to at- 
tack O’Connell, under the name of 
Dandaleone, with stern earnestness, 
and argues that his agitation retarded 
‘* immaculate emancipation” for fifteen 
years, and rendered that settlement of 
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it which ultimately took place, utterly 
unsatisfactory to all parties. Here we 
follow him not, though in no sort 
doubting his convictions, or impugning 
his motives, while we honour his cou- 
rage and his consistency. He is not 
one of the herd who yelled at the lion 
when he was foot-sore and dying. He 
bearded him when in the height of his 

ower, and this required no small dar- 
ing and self-reliance in a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest. One descriptive passage 
alone of the great agitator’s career will 
we quote, for its genuine fun :— 


** Dandaleone got up an ‘immaculate 
association’ in the Sardinian Corn Ex- 
change, in which the principal orators, 
beside himself, were Dick Scutum, after- 
wards Master of the Mint in Turin, and 
Tomaso Le Sage, now Secretary of the 
Board of Control for Cyprus, who has 
written a history of that Society, and is 
connected with the Bonapartes. Both 
saw how pernicious the system was, but 
were forced into it. ‘There was besides 
a chivalrous buffoon called Tomaso Fer- 
ro, whom Dandaleone made the mouth- 
piece of every absurdity, useful in its 
way to himself, but of which he shunned 
the utterance. He also kept a newspa- 
per editor, Barretti of the Pilota, author 
of aslang dictionary, ‘in choice Italian,’ 
who, being most unscrupulous, did all 
his dirty work in print. The office of 
Gonfaliero for the Clara district became 
vacant; a spirited gentleman, Gormano 


Mahon, originated and forced Danda-' 


leone into the plan of electing him to the 
vacancy. This settled the business, and 
Turin sullenly gave up the point, which 
it had been ready to concede gracefully 
fifteen years before. All the people got 
was the loss to them of the 40-franc 
franchise, by Dan’s collusion. The up- 
per classes were alone benefitted.” 


Pass we on now to the letters pro. 
per! Much of them, as consisting of 
the gossip of the day about the tra- 
velled and titled Browns, Jones, 
Smiths, and Robinsons of the day, 
whom Prout in his soul despises as 
heartily as Giffard or myself, has, 
of course perished, for the compara- 
tively wise in the world’s ways, though 
he has put Attic salt enough in it to 
keep it sweet and savoury for the mil- 
lion, to whom we recommend it as in- 
finitely preferable to any of the ordi. 
nary stuff, whether in the form of tri- 
mestrial novels or monthly pamphlets. 
I make a jump at once to page 88 of 
the book, which treats of Bologna, the 
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city, as best known to us now, of Ros- 
sini, and his fair pupil Alboni. Prout, 
however, though professedly a lover 
of the fine arts, and, I believe, like 
sundry of his fraternity, a painter 
himself, cares little (though I would 
not hear an enemy say so) about Ros- 
sini, and still less about Alboni, except 
it may be as a prize singer in the flesh, 
to be backed against and give a stone 
in to any other contralto in Christen- 
dom. Accordingly, Prout talks dis- 
dainfully of the conservatorio over 
which Rossini presides, and which sent 
forth Alboni. He is sorry about a 
university in which nice points of 
theology, such as how many millions 
of angels could dance upon the top of 
a needle, were wont to be discussed, 
but in which, it must also be admitted, 
there had been schools of law and 
medicine, including all the branches 
of the respective sciences, 

Prout says, in the spirit of old Sa- 
vonarola himself— 


** Returning to the affairs of this ca- 
pital town-centre of the ‘legations,’ its 
principal feature is, of course, its world- 
famous and time-honoured university. 
In the present condition of this once 
celebrated Alma Mater, may be traced 
the degrading intluence of the present 
Roman court, 1846, and the unblushing 
effrontery with which these selfish world- 
lings trample out the torch of science. 
Shortly after the few months of emanci- 
pation which the territory enjoyed in 
1831, the first act of the papal legate 
was to issue an edict confining the be- 
nefit of university educatiom to youths 
born in the district, and forbidding all 
others to approach the schools; at one 
fell swoop sweeping off more than half 
the aspirants after knowledge. . . . 
Jurisprudence and medicine, which were 
so highly cultivated for so many centu- 
ries, are now in the most languishing 
state, and the very school of divinity, 
when compared to that of Munich, 
Bonn, or even Louvain, is much below 
par, and beneath contempt. The only 
academy here which may be truly de- 
scribed as flourishing and full of vita- 
lity, is the Lyceum of Musical Science, 
presided over and kept alive by the im- 
mortal Rossini. It is the policy of all 
despotisms to encourage the enervating 
arts, and to turn, if possible, the ener- 
gies of youth into the voluptuous paths 
and mazes of elegant sensuality. 

‘“** Motus docere gaudet Ionicos,’ 


and music has effectually done for Ital 
what tobacco has done for the Turks.” 
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We are not, however, going to fol- 
low our friend Prout farther through 
what he entitles, “The fag-end of an 
old reign.” Instead of quoting his 
bold, though courtly commentaries on 
the abominations which prevailed in 
the papal dominions, and instead of 
citing Dr. Bowring’s very useful and 
clever compilation, the whole truth, 
respecting the place and system as they 
were, shall be laid before our readers, 
in the words of one of the most eloquent 
writers who ever did honour to British 
literature. We mean, Hope, the 
author of ‘‘ Anastasius,” and ‘* Of the 
Origin and Prospects of Man.” We 
shall quote from ‘ Anastasius,” and it 
may, at the first glance, seem that it 
is a quotation from a stale work of 
fiction; but this is not so. It is a 
book that has two peculiarities ; first, 
that it was never reviewed in any pe- 
riodical publication, and, secondly, 
that so long as the English language 
shall continue to be read, it can never 
die. Here is the real Rome, outwardly 
and inwardly, as it was recently. Let 
us only hope that the high- hearted 
Ferretti, for such all his acts prove 
him to be, may be able, in despite of 
steel and poison, foreign levy and do- 
mestic malice, to change its aspect. 
Anastasius, the Greek, says— 


‘*As I approached the ancient mis- 
tress of the world—the eternal city, the 
destroyer of Greece—my heart beat 
high. But alas, if he who names Rome, 
names energy, names strength, he w ho 
beholds what remains of so much great- 
ness, beholds nothing but imbecility and 
impotence: he beholds the prostrate car- 
case of a giant, and foul corruption de- 
vouring its remains. Sheep graze round 
the prostrate altar where captive mo- 
narchs were slaughtered in the name of 
Jove, the great and good; and silence 
reigns in that arena where 80,000 
tongues at once applauded the wretch 
expiring in real torture, to represent 
some ancient fable. The very monu- 
ments of a more recent date only arise, 
like fresher weeds, out of the ashes of 
former decay: they are only the fungus 
starting forth from the creviced base of 
some nobler pile, and which, by feeding 
on that fabric’s costly substance, achieves 
its destruction. Silva seemed to enjoy 
my disappointment ; ; satire was his pro- 
fession. ‘ These people,’ said he, ‘ can- 
not prevent the sun of their fine climate 
from shining at its stated hours, but 
they make their streets impervious 
to its cheering light: a deep gloom 
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meets the eye wherever towers man’s 
abode. They cannot prohibit the 
rich vegetation 
from diffusing 


of their fertile soil 
its fragrance; but 
they collect every villanous odour to 
subdue nature’s sweets: even among 
their very orange groves, loss of scent 
would be a gain! They cannot cancel 
the spring’s ancient privilege of ena- 
melling with flowers the swelling hill 
and dimpling valley; but they tarry in 
their fetid town till the magic has va- 
nished, and autumn embrowns both the 
garden and the grove. No one thinks 
of country rambles till summer has gone 
by. They cannot stop the crystal rills 
while bubbling up in the mountain, but 
they suffer the captive stream to ooze 
out of the aqueduct, and to infuse pes- 
tilence into the marshy plain; they can- 
not dive into the inmost recesses of the 
human brain, there to nip in its first 
germs every brightest faculty ; but con- 
ducting the developments of the human 
reason as the Chinese do those of their 
peach and plum-trees, they encompass 
each tender shoot of the intellect with 
so many minute fetters, religious, poli- 
tical, and social, that dwarfs are pro- 
duced where giants were intended. 
Their manuscripts are not suffered to 
be inspected ; their pictures are left to 
rot; their very city has been suffered 
to slip from its seven hills into the sink 
between; they clip their trees into men, 
and their men into singers. In their 
vaunted ‘ Last Judgment,’ heaven ap- 
pears far more dismal than hell. Their 
law deems infamous, not the thief, but 
the magistrate—the bargello ; their tri- 
bunals sell justice to the highest bidder ; 
their churches screen the criminal ; and 
the huge temple on which we now stand” 
(for from St. Peter’s proud dome went 
forth this bitter diatribe) “ built at the 
expense of the whole Roman world, on 
a foundation which stands awry, and 
with a cupola which yawns with rents, 
contains absolutions for every sin, as 
well as confessionals appropriated to 
every language. The seclusion of the 
convent is the school for the sovereign ; 
the renouncement of the world the pre- 
liminary to ruling the state, and the de- 
crepitude of old age the chief recom- 
mendation in the candidate for the 
supreme power. * * * The word 
virtue, indeed, exists in the language, 
but is applied to skillin singing; and 
as to valour, the former signification 
of the same word, which is a quality 
which for so many ages has been let 
out for hire, first, in the gross, by the 
condottieri, and next more in detail b 
the professed bravo, that those disclaim 
it who value their character; and 
cowardice, under the name of caution, 
forms not only the privilege of the priest 
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but the pride of the cavalier. Visit a 
friend in the day-time, and he surveys 
you through a grated hole in his en- 
trance door, ere he dares to let you in. 
Venture out at night, and froma dis- 
tance you are bidden to avert your 
eyes, lest one murder witnessed should 
necessitate a second. The very head of 
the Church, when in the Holy of the 
Holies, dares not take the consecrated 
wine except through a gilded reed, lest 
his lips should suck in poison. And in 
the heart of his capital the Pope of 
Rome keeps in his pay, for the safety of 
his person, the rude mountaineers of 
Switzerland, as your Turkish Pasha 
does the barbarians from Epirus and 
from Coordistan.” 


Certainly the advent of the new 
stalwart Pope marks a new era in the 
history of modern Rome. There is all 
to hope, and much to fear. The abuses 
to be reformed, and the improvements 
necessary to be made, are multitudi- 
nous; and the materials his holiness 
has to work with are of the worst 
description. The race of the old iron 
men of Rome is quite extinct ; nothing 
remains in the eternal city but the 
turba Remi—at all times the vilest and 
most villanous mob in the world. 
The nobility are brutally ignorant and 
brutally debauched ; the higher church- 
men are, for the most part, ignor ant, 
bigoted, superstitious, and sold to 
foreign powers, who abhor the notion 
of liberty at Rome. Still Ferretti’s is 
a transcendentally high office, and the 
appointment of such a man to it at 
such a period seems an augury of bet- 
ter days for Italy. The appointment 
was by an unanimous vote: and it was 
contrary to all precedents peradven- 
ture except one; and it seemed as 
though it were auspicated and ushered 
in by—to vulgar bigotry and servile 
subservi iency to antiquated supersti- 
tions—the blast of the last trumpet. 

We have looked back to the story 
of those who have made the name of 
Ferretti famous. We find little, and 
know not if the pope be in the line of 
the two men to whom we are about 
._ briefly to allude. In the fourteenth 
century there was a Ferretti, a distin- 
guished writer in prose and verse, and 
one of the great restorers of learning 
in Europe. He wrote a history of his 
own times in seven volumes, which 
Muratori has published in his ninth 
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volume of the ‘‘ Historians of Italy.” 
There was another Ferretti, born in 
1489, who was secretary to Leo X., 
and died at Avignon in July, 1552 
He, too, committed flirtation with the 
muse, and is deseribed as a man mo- 
dest, moderate, and liberal. He was, 
in his latter days, Professor of Juris- 
prudence at Avignon, and over his 
seat he caused to be inscribed—* Pe- 
ritus orno, imperitus dedecoro.” So 
much for these Ferretti. As to the 
Pope Mastai Ferretti, I believe he 
is only of the Ferrettis in the female 
line; his father a rich burgess of Si- 
nigaglia, a seaport in the Duchy of 
Urbino, having married an heiress of 
their house. However, be he ances- 
torially what he may, he seems to be 
one of God’s own aristocracy, and Pro- 
testant, stanch and true as we are, 
we hope he may prosper, and have the 
gift, without reference to creed, to 
know his friends—that is, in other 
words, the friends of freedom—and the 
power which, if need were, should not 
be wanting, to confound his enemies. 
But his affairs and his fortunes are yet 
only in the bud; all Europe has been 
intently watching, and is day by day 
watching them, half in hope and half 
in dread to see what flowers and fruit 
they will bear. It boots not, there- 
fore, to follow our friend, the father, 
in his accounts of what Mastai Fer- 
retti has already dared and done, so 
as to give a brief sketch thereof. Let 
me rather refer my reader to the book 
itself, which I assure him will amply 
repay him for the pains of perusal. It 
is written in the best and heartiest 
spirit, and in the fulness ofinformation. 
It introduces us to the living and 
moving actors in the opening scenes 
of a great drama, and it teaches while 
it exhilirates. There is no literary 
buffoonery in it, no sentence-spin- 
ning, no contorted verbiage, no prose 
run mad, no sentimentality monger- 
ing, no literary larceny, no affectation 
of « enthusimusy ;"—in a word, no 
humbug. It is the work of a man 
who sees clearly and describes gra- 
phically—who loves what is noble and 
exalted in human nature, and laughs 
at all that is merely conventional, 
ignoble, or weak, but this in the spirit 
of a Horace, and not of a Democritus. 













In the early days of Greece, when the 
gods yet spoke with men, before the 
oracles were silent in the groves of 
Dodona, and while the nymphs and 
dryads still lingered by wood and 
fountain, there wasin Taurica a temple 
consecrated to Diana. Night and day in 
the sanctuary the virgin priestesses of 
the goddess kept vigil round her statue. 
Men said that this treasure was not 
the work of human hands, but had fall- 
en from heaven. The elders of the 
generation well remembered that when 
the temple was finished, the priesthood 
who mourned over the yet vacant 
shrine of the goddess, had one night 
left it in moonlight solitude, and lo! 
next morning a beautiful statue of the 
divinity was in its place. How such 
glorious loveliness could have sprung 
to life from the cold marble, unless by 
an immortal touch, no one could ima- 
gine, but all worshipped the form asa 
token direct from heaven that their 
piety had been accepted. Not many 
days after, at the very foot of the sta- 
tue, died a pale youth, whom no one 
knew, save that he had haunted the 
temple for months. Some kind hand 
gave him a tomb, and his name was 
never spoken; the worshippers wor- 
shipped their idol still, and no man 
dreamed that its divine origin was only 
that it came from the hand of un- 
known, but heaven-born and immortal 
Genius. 

This old tale was now forgotten, but 
far and wide spread the fame and re- 
nown of the shrine. Pilgrims came 
from all lands to kneel before the sta- 
tue which had fallen from heaven, and 
brought back to their distant homes 
wondrous tales of its divine loveliness. 
Men spoke with reverence of the oracle 
of Diana Taurica, and the white walls 
of the temple were looked upon from 
afar with enthusiastic adoration. But 
after a time these worshippers from 
foreign lands came no more. It was 
whispered that one of the pretended 
devotees had offered sacrilege to the 
goddess, and that Diana had exacted a 
fearful expiation. The real secret was 
never breathed; but for years after, 
many strangers who entered the tem- 
ple were seen no more on earth. Still 
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the white-robed priestesses encircled 
the flower-crowned shrine, and the 
statue of the goddess shone in impe- 
rishable beauty. 

It was the yearly festival of Diana 
Taurica, and the temple was filled with 
the music of choral hymns, and the 
odours of incense-laden sacrifices. 
Throughout the long summer day the 
goddess was worshipped in her charac- 
ter ofhuntress-queen. No longer ho- 
vering silently in the dim light of the 
temple, the virgin priestesses laid aside 
their white garments for a sylvan dress, 
and rushed to the open woods, where 
the day was spent in wild joy, and 
sports such as befitted the nymphs of 
Diana. Upon these revels no unhal- 
lowed eye dared look ; such intrusion 
was instantly punished with death. 

But when twilight drew on, then 
began the worship of Cynthia, the 
goddess of the night. As the full 
moon arose, there was heard from the 
temple a hymn, sweet yet. plaintive, 
and solemn withal. Through the de- 
serted streets wound the maiden train, 
led by the high-priestess. Then came 
the initiated, who had long been de- 
voted to the service of the temple, and 
afterwards walked the young novices, 
crowned with poppy-garlands, and 
chanting hymns in the still and so- 
lemn moonlight. Last of all came the 
young maidens of the city, who alone 
were permitted to witness and share in 
the solemnities. 

These ceremonies ended with the 
twilight. When night came, the mys- 
terious rites of Diana Triformis were 
celebrated. There, in her character 
of queen of the land of silence and 
death, Hecate was adored; but how, 
or by what unearthly ceremonies, was 
known to none except the higher order 
of the priesthood. The golden cur- 
tains of the inner sanctuary were 
drawn, and nothing was heard or seen 
by those who waited without, crouch- 
ing with veiled faces, or lying prostrate 
on the marble floor. They were all 
young girls, some hardly past child- 
hood ; self-dedicated, or else vowed by 
their parents to the service of Diana. 
Many of them were beautiful; some 
with the pure, pale, statue-like features 
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of their clime ; others with dazzling 
golden locks, and cheeks like rose- 
leaves. One of them—she was fairest 
of all—knelt motionless, not in fear, 
but with her head uplifted in ecstatic 
enthusiasm that dilated her young, 
child-like face, until it wore an almost 
divine aspect. One of the elder no- 
vices drew near, and looked at her, 
saying in a whisper, as if she trembled 
at the sound of her own voice— 

« Erotion! how is it with thee ?” 

Erotion moved not, nor answered. 

** Hush! Phrene, speak not to her,” 
said another maiden, fearfully. “ Seest 
thou not that the power of the goddess 
is upon her?” And the young girls 
sprang away from their companion, 
whose wild eyes were fixed on vacancy, 
as if she beheld what was invisible to 
all others. 

** Diana the mighty has called her,” 
whispered Phrene; “she was never 
like one of us.” 

« And none know whence she came, 
for she was brought up froma babe in 
the temple, an orphan, and homeless,” 
said the violet-eyed Cydippe. 

“It is the goddess’s will, doubtless, 
that the lot this night should fall upon 
her,” murmured Leucone ; and then 
a heavy silence gathered over all the 
maidens, for they trembled at the fear- 
ful ordeal which one of them, they 
knew not who, must go through, in 
that long, lonely vigil, before the statue 
of Diana Triformis. 

At last, from the dead stillness which 
pervaded the sanctuary, arose a faint 
melody, like the wind passing over the 
strings of a harp—clouds of incense 
rolled in fragrant wreaths from above 
the golden screen, filling the temple 
with luxurious perfume, that steeped 
every sense with its intoxicating power. 
Then the curtains were lifted, and, 
with her long black garments sweeping 
the ground, came forth the high- 
priestess, the chosen of Diana, Iphige- 
nia, daughter of Agamemnon. 

Beautiful was she, as when she was 
led to the sacrifice at Aulis—but it 
was the beauty of a marble statue. 
There was no trace of life in her face, 
except in the dark, unfathomable eyes, 


“ Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death.” 


Her black robes moved without a 
sound, and her unbound hair twined 
like a golden serpent round her bare 
white arms, which were folded on her 














breast. As she advanced, the young 
novices moved aside, all but the still 
kneeling Erotion, who remained im- 
moveable. The high-priestess looked 
upon the child, and touched her with 
a light finger. A shiver came over 
her frame, she lifted her eyes, and 
glanced round wildly, like one awaking 
from a trance. 

« Arise, my daughter,” said Iphige- 
nia, in a voice that sounded sweet, and 
yet solemn ; and the maiden rose up, 
and crept silently to her companions. 

And now the golden urn was brought 
forth, that the fatal lot might be drawn, 
which appointed one of the young no- 
vices to the awful vigil. Each year 
one of the band was thus chosen, who, 
after this initiation, was received into 
the priestess, as by the goddess’s will, 
or else was banished the temple, and 
never more seen by humaneye. That 
the ordeal was terrible, all knew well, 
for many a frail creature had been 
found, in the grey light of morning, 
dead on the marble pavement; while 
those who passed through that fearful 
night, never again recovered the sweet 
smiling face of youth. But what the 
trial was none could tell, for each no- 
vice took a solemn vow never to reveal 
it. No marvel was it that many a 
bright cheek grew pale, and many a 
lip quivered with fear, as the maidens 
advanced one by one to the urn. 

The lot fell upon Erotion. Then 
rose up the wild chorus of the priest- 
esses, as they closed round the chosen 
one of Diana, the pale, silent child, 
who stood without word or move- 
ment while they took away her novice’s 
tunic, and robed her in a long gar- 
ment of white wool, placing on her 
head the consecrated poppy-wreath, 
sacred to the goddess. 

‘Dost thou fear,” said the high- 
priestess, as the young girl bent at her 
feet, ere entering the sanctuary— 
** Dost thou fear, my daughter ?” 

*‘T have no fear,” murmured Ero- 
tion; and there was indeed no terror 
on that fair young face, but an expres- 
sion of mingled awe and rapture. 

Iphigenia laid her hands on the 
child’s head— 

“The goddess calls, and must be 
obeyed. Go, and be thou fortunate ; 
for the influence of Her whose name 
is unutterable, is upon thee.” 

The child arose—the golden cur- 
tains were lifted—they closed upon 
her, and the awful vigil was begun. 
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Tuere was dead silence in the temple ; 
the lamps burned dimly on the altar, 
and threw long shadows on the wall ; 
everywhere else the darkness seemed 
like a visible presence—a gloom that 
could be felt, gathering around, and 
taking wild and horrible shapes, the 
more horrible because they were un- 
defined. Beneath the veiled statue of 
the goddess crouched Erotion; her 
large dark eyes were not drooping, but 
fixed steadfastly on the image—her 
head was not buried in terror in her 
robe, but raised fearlessly. Still there 
was no sound, no movement—the 
statue moved not under its drapery ; 
there was no presence in the temple 
save that of night and darkness, and 
these brought no fear to the heart of 
the lonely child. 

By degrees it seemed as if the 
poppies which bound her hair were 
piercing with their dreamy influence 
unto her brain, The eyelids closed, 
the cheek fell upon the hand, and 
a delicious numbness, which was 
scarcely sleep, absorbed the senses 
of Erotion. Gradually the image 
upon which she looked appeared 
to move underneath its veil; the 
marble dissolved into folds that took 
the appearance of mist, and two 
strangely-beautiful eyes gleamed from 
out that vapoury shroud. The child 
felt them upon her, looking into her 
very soul, and binding her with a spell 
of stillness, so that she could not turn 
away from that mysterious gaze. At 
last words came to her trembling lips, 
and Erotion said— 

“What wouldst thou, O goddess? 
Behold I am here. Art thou she 
whose name I may not utter ?” 

An answer came—it was not from 
the animated statue, but a voice, an 
“airy tongue,” like that which poets 
hear in the wind, in the rustling of the 
trees, in the stirring of the grass. So 
faint was it, that whence it came 
Erotion knew not; but to her opened 
ears it sounded distinct and intelligible. 

“Tam the spirit whom mankind 
worship under the name of Diana, the 
spirit of purity, existing in heaven, on 
earth, and in the land of the dead. I 
have no form, but men give me such 
shape, and ascribe to me such symbols 


as are easiest of comprehension to 
human mind. What is purer than ° 
the moon in heaven, or the life of a 
woodland virgin on earth? But these 
are only personifications of my being. 
Mankind invest me with a nature half 
human, half divine; they build me 
temples and shrines, yet I am every- 
where—a spiritual essence, needing 
neither prayers nor sacrifices.” 

As the Voice spoke, boldness and 
clearness came to the young maiden’s 
soul; every cloud of fear and mortal 
weakness was swept away; her in- 
tellect expanded, and the child of 
fourteen years felt and apprehended as 
a Woman, nay, as an angel. 

«Yet, O spirit,” said Erotion, “thou 
sufferest us to worship thee as a god- 
dess |” 

‘* Because man’s piety depends much 
on outward show: yet those whom I 
choose know me as I am—therefore 
have I chosen thee, Erotion.” 

“Can the divine thus regard the 
human ?” said the child. 

*« Look by thy side, and thou shalt 
know.” 

Erotion turned, and lo! on either 
hand there stood beside her two forms, 
of stature far above mortal height. 
One seemed a spirit of light, with 
floating garments, woven as it were of 
sunbeams; the other, dark, gloomy, 
and half concealed by an ebon mantle, 
that veiled the face and form. The 
child looked in wonder; but, even 
while she beheld, the phantoms melted 
into air. 

«These are thy good and evil genii,” 
said the invisible Voice; “ they were 
with thee at thy birth, and will follow 
thee until death. It is they who in- 
spire thee with thoughts holy or sinful, 
sweet or bitter; who produce all those 
strange and warring impulses which 
rule thy life. They have power over 
thee, but not over thy destiny, except 
so far as it is under thine own control, 
according as thou listenest to one or 
other of these guardian spirits.” 

‘I see, I feel!” cried the child. 
“I dreamed of this before—now I 
know it. Life is a mystery indeed, O 
spirit ;” and Erotion’s voice sank into 
a solemn and trembling tone. “ Tell 
me what is death ?” 
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No answer came ; buta touch, light 
as that of summer air, pressed Ero- 


tion’s lips and eyes. Immediately the 
lids dropped ; she beheld no more the 


sanctuary or the image, but a dim 
haze, through which myriads of shapes, 
some horrible, some lovely, were vi- 
sible, like bright floating specks, that 
glide before the eyes ere slumber 
comes on. Faintly in the child’s ear 


came aerial music, swecter than she 


had ever before heard, even in dreams; 
her breathing ceased, and yet it 
was no pain; her limbs relaxed, 
and a stilly calm came over them. 
A voice whispered, ‘“ Erotion, this 
is death;” and then she felt no 


more. 
The child awoke as out of a long 


sleep, and found herself wandering on 
what seemed a desolate and sandy 
shore. Before, in the distance lay the 
dim and gloomy sea; behind, clouds 
shut out the view. Those who reached 
that shore might no more look behind. 


The child glanced fearfully round her, 


but could see nothing except the lonely 
shore, and the terrible, still, waveless 
sea, that looked as though no living 
thing had ever stirred beneath its 
waters. Erotion wrung her hands, 


but lo! palm met palm as air meets 
air—they were nought but outward 


semblance. She lifted her voice to 


ery aloud, but no sound echoed in the 
stillness of that fearful place. She 
glided over the shore, but her feet 
felt not the sands over which they 
passed, and left no prints behind. 


Again Erotion’s lips strove to utter a 


sound; all was still; but an auswer 
came—a voice, which the child knew 
well, murmured— 

“ Fear not, Erotion; Iamhere. I 
rule in the land of silence as upon 
earth. Come with me, and thou shalt 


cross the ocean which separates life 
from eternity.” 


Impelled by an invisible power, 
Erotion reached the margin of that 
dark sea. It neither ebbed nor flowed; 
no light waves danced upon its sur- 
face, which was one unvaried dusky 


hue, as if an eternal thunder-cloud 
hung over it, and was reflected in its 


mysterious depths. Only one slender 
thread of brightness, such as the moon 
casts on the sea, made a silver path- 
way over it. The child stood trem- 
bling on its verge. 


**Erotion, place thy foot on the 
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ocean without fear,” said the Voice at 
her side. 


Erotion did so, and it yielded ‘not. 
Swiftiy she glided along the silver 


line, with a motion like that which is 
felt in dreams, when we seem borne 
through the air, invisibly. The desolate 
shore grew dim as the child sped on; 
the clouds furled off from the leaden 
sky above; the sea beneath her feet 


grew limpid and blue, and melodious 
with dancing ripples. On, on, until 
in the dim horizon arose a golden 
cloud, which gradually formed itself 
into a land, beautiful as Paradise, 
where Erotion beheld vales, and pur- 
ple hills, trees, fountains and rivers ; 
among which flitted, like fireflies on 
eastern nights, bright and lovely forms, 
transparent as vapours, and yet bear- 
ing mortal semblance. As Erotion’s 
feet touched the golden strand, she 
heard glorious music; she strove to 
join in the heavenly melody, and 
strains came from her lips, so sweet, 


so divine, that her soul was ravished 


with the angelic harmony. 


‘Thou hast passed through the 
Ocean of Death,” said the Voice which 
still accompanied her; ‘thou art now 
in the land of immortality.” 

And never, save in dreams, did mor- 


tal eye behold a land so glorious. It 


was most like those landscapes we trace 


sometimes in the sky, where snowy 
hills, and purple valleys, and silver 
streams, seem formed in the clouds 
of sunset, vanishing as soon as formed. 
But here there was no night to dim 
the never-fading view; for, though 
like earth, as, in its glorified beauty, it 
sprang from the hand of the Fashioner, 
still it was not earthly. 

The child’s spirit lifted its airy hands 
in wild rapture; and then Erotion glid- 
ed toward the green plain that sloped 
to the sea, the unseen Voice leading her 


on. Thus she passed, until she came 


nearer to those beautiful shadows which 
were flitting about on every side. Hu- 
man they seemed, but it was humanity 
exalted into perfect beauty. 

** Who are these shapes that I see ?” 
asked the child. 


“ They are the spirits of the dead,” 


answered the guiding Voice. “ Thou 
seest that each bears the face and form 
which it wore on earth; yet they are 
only shadows, for the soul is of itself 
impalpable. They enjoy perfect bliss ; 
and those delights which the spirit felt 
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while in its clay-vestures, are theirs 
now unalloyed—love in its essence, 
knowledge, wisdom, genius, every sen- 


sation in which the body had no share ; 


and those who on earth most cherished 
these spiritual pleasures, enjoy them 
highest now.” 

*«* And oh!” said Erotion, “if those 
are the souls of the wise and holy dead, 
where are those of the unrighteous ?” 


A soft sigh, like the closing of a 
flower at sunset, was heard by the 


child, and the Voice answered sadly— 
** We may not speak of them ; they 
are not here—they sleep.” 
Without another word, Erotion 
glided on until she came to a green 
recess, golden-wove with sunbeam 


threads, that made a fairy network 


through the trees. There, hymning 


glorious poetry, such as never earthly 
bard conceived, reclined a shadow 
which seemed a youth. His face— 
and it was the same which had grown 
pale and sunken in life—now shone 


with divine beauty; the golden hair 


waved, and the sweet eyes looked as 
they did on earth. 


I lived—I suffered—I died!” cried 
the poet in his song—‘‘ and yet men 
knew me not. I brought with me fire 
from heaven, and it was not seen ; yet 


I cherished it in my bosom—it warm- 


ed and cheered me, and I was happy.” 


The child drew near, and her spirit 


stood face to face with the poet's soul. 
Erotion spoke, for she felt no fear— 

j ** And yet thou didst die unknown, 
and hast left behind no immortal 
name.” 


Not so,” said the Shadow; “ for 
men sing my songs. I live again in 
their hearts, through my undying 
thoughts, though they never heard my 
name. The conqueror leaves high- 
sounding titles behind, but they ring 
in the ear like passing words. The 


poet lives in his works: age after age 
men think his thoughts; they walk 


with him as with a friend—they grow 
wiser and better for his lore; and 
though his very name is forgotten, his 
genius speaks in their hearts. This is 
the only true immortality.” 


And as the child turned she heard 


from another celestial bower the echo- 


ing of the same song. There stood 
another soul, like the poet’sin radiance ; 
and lo! wherever the Shadow turned 
its beaming eyes, phantoms divine and 
glowing appeared inair;—the artist had 
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now no need of the frail hand which 
lay mingled with earth’s dust, to em- 
body the images which haunted his no- 
ble spirit. 

“ Genius is the only immortality on 
earth,” echoed the Shadow. “TI la- 
boured, I perished, and no man heeded; 
yet it is nought to me now. Iam bless- 


ed; all sorrow has vanished like a 
dream. No friendly foot hovers near 


my grave, but I am not forgotten even 
on earth. Do not men bow down be- 


fore my work ?—do not they call it di- 
vine ?—my glorious ideal!—do they 
not adore it, thinking it came from the 
finger of a god; and yet the hand that 
made it is now a heap of dust. But 
the work remains, and [ live still in the 


creation of my own genius.” 


Erotion knew not the form of the 
spirit which thus spake ; but her awak- 
ened soul told her that she beheld him 
who had given to the temple of Diana 
Taurica its goddess. 

Onward went the spirit of the child, 
through meadows and valleysthick with 


imperishable flowers—over streams 


that sang ever their own sweet melo- 


dies—amidst woods whose leaves knew 
no withering; and still the invisible 
Voice followed. At last Erotion came 
where the sunshine grew less bright, 


the flowers less beautiful, while a thin 
silver mist, like twilight vapours, ob. 
scured the view. Through it there 
floated shadows like the rest, but less 
brilliant, while on each face rested a 


pensive sweetness that was almost sad. 
Again a question rose to the child’s 


lips, but ere it was uttered the Voice 
answered— 


“ These are they who have once err. 
ed, suffered, and repented on earth. 
They are happy ; yet there still remains 
a faint shade of sadness—the memory 
of the past—until every sorrow which 


their error caused to others on earth 
shall have passed away.” 


As the Voice ceased, one of the spi- 
rits glided towards the child. It bore 
the semblance of a fair woman: the 
face was pale, but oh, how heavenly 
sweet! Erotion had seen it in her 
dreams ; it had looked down upon her 


from among the stars in her night- 


watches. She had not known it then, 
save as a sweet fancy; but now her 
senses were all unclouded, and the child 
felt that she was near the spirit of her 
mother, whom on earth she had never 


beheld. The shadow approached : soft 
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arms clasped Erotion—sweet kisses 
were upon her eye-lids ; for death can- 
not change love, least of all the love of 
a mother. 

** Has death freed thee, too, oh, my 
daughter !” whispered the spirit, and 
bright pearls—they were not tears now 
—shone in the celestial eyes; “ then 
soon shall all trace of suffering caused 
by me be swept from earth, and I shall 
be entirely blessed.” 

«Art thou not so now 2” said the 
child. 

Again that mournful look rested on 


the face of the spirit. 

« I sinned—I broke the solemn vows 
of a priestess for earthly love—I car- 
ried a deceitful heart to the holy shrine ; 
yet I paid in death a fearful atonement 
—more fearful still was the thought of 
thee. Cruel was the mercy that delay- 
ed the punishment, to make it only 
more bitter. But ere death came, I 
met it with a calm and penitent heart, 
and it wafted me to rest and peace. 
Here I await thee, and onemore. The 
day is now come.” 

* Not yet, not yet,” uttered the mys- 
terious Voice, and Erotion felt herself 
borne away as on the wings of a sum- 
mer breeze into a lovely glade. There 
spirits diviner and more beautiful in 
shape than any she had yet beheld, 
were floating over the grass, or listen- 


Never more after that wondrous night 
did the vowed one of Diana move or 
speak as a child. Erotion was not 
sad, but none ever heard from her lips 
the light-hearted laughter of girlhood. 
Her eyes were of a dreamy depth, and 
had a strange, mysterious look, as if 
her soul saw without the aid of mere 
bodily organs. She walked through 
the world as though she beheld it not; 
shut up in herself, her outward life 
seemed mechanical, while her inner 
mind was ever brooding over things 
beyond earth. Men looked upon her 
as one on whom the spirit of the god- 
dess had fallen; the few words which 
dropped from her lips were regarded as 
oracles; no eye followed her—no 

ower controlled her. Wrapped in 
Ge priestess’ veil, the young maiden 
passed from the temple to the city, 
from the city to the sylvan forest, or 
the lone sea shore, and no one stayed 
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ing to etherial music. They were 
crowned with stars, and bore golden 


palm branches, and their brightness 
was such, that the child veiled her 
eyes from the sight. But they came 
near and lifted her in their dazzling 
arms, while their glorious song rose 
loud and triumphant. 

“ We are blessed, we are blessed; 
we died joyfully for what was dearest 
to us on earth; we feared not the 
lonely shore nor the gloomy sea, and 
we enjoy arapturous immortality. Oh, 
spirit, loosed from its earth-bonds for 
a time, behold thy destiny—thou shalt 
be one of us—rejoice, rejoice! Such 
a death is sweet—sweet as a babe's 
slumber—such an immortality is un- 
speakably glorious. Erotion, fuifil thy 
destiny, and come to us.” 

The child seemed to fall from that 
divine embrace, down, down through 
mists and darkness unfathomable— 
time and space, myriads of ages, and 
millions of leagues appeared to gather 
behind her, until the same soft touch 
was laid upon her eyes and lips, and 
Erotion awoke from her trance. 

She lay on the floor of the sanc- 
tuary ; the sacred lamp was nearly ex- 
tinguished, and the grey morning twi- 
light rested on the veiled statue of 
Diana Taurica, that stood immovable 
in its white shroud. 









her. She passed, like a spirit of purity 
and beauty ; wild, untutored men look- 
ed and turned aside in reverence, as if 
Diana herself were among them; chil- 
dren beheld with wonder one who was 
like themselves in years and in sem- 
blance, and yet so unlike. But one 
and all regarded Erotion as the chosen 
of the goddess. 

As months and years gathered over 
the head of the maiden, the strange 
spell which had overshadowed her 
childhood, seemed to grow stronger. 
Even the vowed novices thought of 
their own beauty in girlish vanity, and 
talked of the world outside the temple 
walls; but no such feelings ever dis- 
turbed Erotion’s unworldly nature. 
Beautiful she was, but it was the beauty 
of an angel, not of a woman; no eye 
could look upon her and mingle her 
idea with that of earthly love. 

In the long summer days, Erotion 
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went out in the forest; there, in the 
deepest glades, she wandered alone 


with her own soul. Sometimes chil- 
dren who were suffered to run wild in 
the woods, came home and told of a 
a strange and lovely face which they 
had seen gleaming through the trees, 
and mothers remembered that it was a 
place haunted by Dryad and Oread, 
and thought it no marvel that such 
should love to look upon beauteous 
infancy. Often, too, the wayfaring 
peasant heard above the melody of 
hidden waters, a sweet and mysterious 
voice, and said it was the Naiad sing- 
ing beside her fountain. 

But more than the green plains and 
the woody recesses, did the young 
priestess love the sea-shore. A spell 
for which she could not account drew 
her ever to the margin of that dark 
sea, now called the Euxine, on whose 
shore the city stood. Its gloomy bil- 
lows, its wild coast, its frowning rocks, 
had for her an inexplicable charm ; it 
might be that they recalled the me- 
mory of that wondrous dream in the 
temple, if dream, indeed, it was, which 
seemed so real. In the splendour of 
noon, in the dusky eve, in storm and 
in calm, Erotion haunted the shore and 
watched the sea, Mariners from afar 
saw her white garments floating on 
high cliffs and in sand-bound caves, 
which hitherto only the sea-bird had 
visited, and told strange tales of 
ocean nymphs and coral-crowned ne- 
reids. 

In her solitude, Erotion pondered 
on her destiny; the winds and ever- 
murmuring waves were her teachers 
and companions; they seemed to speak 
to her as the invisible Voice had done 
in her dream, of things great and won- 
derful—of the marvels of nature—of 
the life of the soul—of poetry, genius, 
and all-pervading love. Then she 
thought of her own strange and lonely 
life—of her mysterious birth, and 
again she felt the embrace of the spirit 
who had called her child, and whose 
mystic words she had heard in the 
vision. And then Erotion’s thoughts 
turned from the dark and unexplained 
past to the future, still more vague and 
shadowy ; and amidst all these musings 
came pealing the farewell chant which 
she had last heard in the glorious land 
of immortality—“ Erotion, Erotion, 
fulfil thy destiny, and come !” 

It was one of those evenings when 
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the glories of the setting sun might 
truly bring to a Greek imagination 
the idea of Hyperion in his golden 
chariot, or of Tithonus, the bride- 
groom, sinking into the wavy arms 
of Thetis. Erotion wandered along 
by the sea-shore. She watched the 
sun in his cloud pavilion, and thought 
that an orb so glorious was a fit dwell- 
ing for a god. She remembered the 
legends she had heard—of the elder 
race of gods—of Hyperion, the Titan, 
whose throne was in the sun, and 
before whose giant beauty even that 
of the young Apollo grew dim; how 
that he and his brethren had been 
overthrown by a mightier power than 
even their own, and that Olympian 
Jove was now worshipped by mankind. 
And then came across the memory of 
the inspired maiden the words which 
she had listened to from the Voice, that 
all these were as shadows, and that the 
gods of Olympus were but personifica- 
tions of the various powers of nature, 
or of holy sentiments, thus made tan- 
gible objects of worship to the dark- 
ened mind of man. 

Absorbed in thoughts like these, 
Erotion saw not that the black clouds 
of a sudden tempest had gathered 
over the fair evening sky, that the 
waves were rising, and the whirlwind 
was heard in the air. The sea-birds 
shrieked, and flew to the crevices of 
the rocks, against which dashed the 
billowsthundering and heavily. Nearer 
came the tempest, bearing destruction 
on its wings, as if the powers of 
earth, heaven, and sea were at war- 
fare and were mingled together in 
deadly confusion. Through all this 
fearful contest went the maiden, her 
long black hair tossed by the winds, 
her garments torn, her white feet 
bleeding, and leaving their red traces 
over the sand, until she came to a 
little cave she knew. She stood at 
its entrance, and the struggling moon- 
beam that glimmered through the 
edge of a black cloud, lighting up her 
form, made her seem like a wandering 
ghost by the side of the gloomy river 
of Tartarus. 

As she stood and looked into the 
thick darkness of the cave, a man’s 
voice, hoarse with terror, sounded 
from within. 

* Tole, Iole, art thou come to visit 
me in death? Has no tomb yet re- 
ceived thy clay, that thou must wan- 
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der here as an avenging spirit. Tole, 
Tole, depart and let me die.” 

And the ery became a shriek of hor- 
ror as Erotion drew nigh, and bent 
over the speaker—a grey-haired man, 
whose foreign garments, covered with 
sea-weed, and bruised limbs, bespoke 
him a shipwrecked stranger, driven 
thither by the storm. 

«¢ Fear me not,” said the sweet voice 
of Erotion; “Iam no spirit, but a 
woman, a priestess of the temple which 
is nigh here, the temple of Diana Tau- 
rica.” 

A ery such as only the wildest 
agony forces from man’s lips, was ut- 
tered by the stranger— 

* Diana Taurica—a priestess!” he 
shrieked. ‘ Oh, ye gods, am I then 
here. It is no dream; thou art, in- 
deed, lole. Oh, tortured spirit! par- 
don! Iknew not of thy vows—I knew 
not that to love thee was a sin. Spirit 
of Iole, pardon !” 

Erotion shuddered as she listened to 
these ravings. 

“Stranger, I am not Iole; I am 
Erotion, and never until now did mine 
eyes behold thee. Tell me who thou 
art, and why thou speakest thus wild- 
ly 2?” 

**T am Tisamenes of Crete,” answer- 
ed the stranger, in a calmer voice. 
* Seventeen years ago, the fatal wrath 





of the sea-gods threw me on this coast. 
I saw, wooed, and won a fair virgin, 
named Iole. I knew not her birth or 
fortunes, save that she loved me—oh, 
too well! Maiden, like thee she was 
a priestess of Diana. Her punishment 
was death. She betrayed me not; I 
escaped. Traitor that I was who dared 
not die with Iole! But she was re- 
venged: night and day the furies 
haunt me; and she, too, oh, maiden— 
she stands and looks like thee—like 
thee; with her marble features, her 
dark floating hair, her mournful eyes. 
Off, off; look not at me with those 
eyes—they are the eyes of Iole.” 

As Erotion listened, her stature di- 
lated, and wild excitement shone in 
her countenance. She lifted up her 
arms in the moonlight, which grew 
broader and brighter as the storm 
passed away, and cried— 

*“O great Diana, pardon! The 
will of the gods be done.” Then she 
turned to the stranger, and said, in 
tones low and tremulous—“ I never 
beheld father or mother. I was born 
in the temple sixteen years ago. They 
told me my mother was a priestess, 
who sinned and died; but I knew not 
her name till now. Oh, stranger ! oh, 
father, \et me kiss thy garment’s hem ; 
for I am Iole’s child.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Turovcuovt the calm moonlight sum- 
mer’s night which succeeded the tem- 
pest, the father and daughter sat to- 
gether in the cave. Erotion bound up 
the bruised limbs of the shipwrecked 
man with her priestess’ veil; she dip- 
ped her long tresses in the cool water, 
and laid them on his brow; she called 
him by thesweet name which'her lips had 
never uttered before—* Father, dear 
father ;” and the madness passed away 
from the soul of Tisamenes of Crete. 
He sat with his daughter’s hand in his, 
looking into her calm sweet face, in 
which the wild enthusiasm of the vow- 
ed and inspired priestess was seen no 
more, but had given place to an ex- 
pression of tenderness and human love. 

*«* Now thou lookest like ILole,” he 
said—* not as the fearful vision for 
which I took thee, oh, my daughter, 
but like Iole in the days of our early 
love. I knew not but that the mur- 





derers destroyed the babe with the 
mother. The gods be praised, that 
through sorrow, and shipwreck, and 
pain, I have found my child—the child 
of the dead Iole. I will stay here; I 
will never leave thee more, Erotion, 
since that is thy name; but I can only 
call thee my daughter, my sweet daugh- 
ter. We will not be parted more.” 

As the morning dawned, Tisamenes 
tried to raise himself from the floor of 
the cave. 

I am faint, my child,” he said, 
feebly—* faint from hunger. Take 
me with thee to the city where I may 
find food.” 

Erotion turned away, and wept. 

*©Oh, my father!” she said, “I 
thought not of this in my joy; 
the gods have pity upon us! Dost 
thou not know that for these sixteen 
years, as an atonement for thy—oh, 
not thy sin, my father, never will my 
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lips utter such word against thee ;— 
but that since then, all strangers whom 
the sea casts on our shore are sacrificed 
to the vengeance of the goddess. Thou 
wilt be murdered ; and I, how shall I 
save thee ?” 

*‘Ts it even so, murmured Tisamenes. 
« Then the fates have brought me hi- 
ther, that the same hands which shed 
Iloe’s blood may be imbrued in mine. 
I am content ; since I have found thee, 
Erotion, let me die.” 

“Thou shalt not die, my father,” 
cried Erotion, in a voice of sbrill 
agony, which startled the very birds 
that the first beams of daylight had 
awakened from their cavern-nook, so 
that they flew over the heads of fa- 
ther and daughter, uttering discordant 
screams. 

Tisamenes buried his face in his 
robe, and spoke no more ; but Erotion, 
after a thoughtful silence, said quickly 
and decisively— 

“* My father, thou must stay here. 
It is bright morning; I will go in 
search of food—not to the temple—let 
them think I have perished in the 
storm. If no man will give me food, 
I will beg—lI will steal; is it not for 
thee? Rest here in peace, my father ; 
I will come again—thou shalt not die.” 

And Erotion, wrapping around her 
the fragments of her white robe, with 
her. young face, no longer hidden by 
her priestess’s veil, now pale, now glow- 
ing with shame, as curious eyes were 
cast upon its beauty, passed through 
‘solitary and devious ways into the city. 
She heard a wailing rise up from the 
temple, and saw a band of the sacred 
attendants come from the shore, with 
half-extinguished torches. As they 
passed her hiding-place, they talked, 
with low tones, of the lost priestess ; 
how, amidst the conflict of the ele- 
ments, Diana had carried away her 
own. Then Erotion sprang up from 
where she had nestled beside a vine- 
dresser’s cottage, snatched from the 
terrified wife her husband’s repast of 
bread and olives, tore the rich bunches 
of grapes that hung beside her, and 
sped away like a hunted deer. 

Ere long, Erotion was beside her 
almost dying father, with his head on 
her knee, placing between his parched 
lips the cooling fruit and the welcome 
bread, and weeping over him with a ful- 
ness of joy that was utterly regardless 
of future sorrow. 
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** We will stay here, my father,” she 
said, “until thou art recovered, and 
then, in the dead of night, we will go 
far away to the wild forest—I know it 
well. I will seek fruits for thee, and 
we will live with the birds and the 
flowers, and never know sorrow more.” 

Tisamenes lifted up his eyes; he 
was helpless as a child. 

«I will go anywhere with thee, my 
daughter. The gods have surely par- 
doned my sin, since they have sent thee 
to me, Erotion.” 

As he spoke, a shadow darkened the 
mouth of the cave, and before them 
stood, stern, and cold, and silent as a 
figure of stone, Iphigenia, the high- 
priestess of the temple. Not a word 
passed between her lips, as she looked 
on the father and daughter clinging to 
each other in mute despair. She 
waved her hand, and the cave was 
filled with the armed guards of Thoas, 
the king, whose will doomed the sacri- 
fice. Tisamenes was surrounded; 
rude hands untwined his daughter’s 
clinging arms; he was borne away ; 
Erotion was left lying on the floor of 
the cavern, cold and speechless. The 
servants of the temple advanced to 
seize her, but Iphigenia stayed them. 

* Touch her not,” said the stern 
tones of the daughter of Agamemnon ; 
“she is the inspired of Diana. Shall 
I doom to death a child because she 
would fain preserve a father—I, who 
willingly had died for mine?” 

The attendants silently departed, 
and the high-priestess was alone with 
Erotion. 

«* Arise, my daughter,” said Iphi- 
genia, lifting the maiden up by the 
cold, powerless hand—* arise and come 
with me.” . 

* Erotion arose, and without a sigh 
or tear, as passively as one of those 
moving, lifelike, yet lifeless golden 
statues with which, as Homer sings, 
the artificer-god supported his steps, 
the maiden followed the high-priestess 
to the temple. 

Tisamenes was doomed: no power, 
no prayers could save the man who 
had done sacrilege to the shrine of 
Diana, on whose altar the blood of 
many aguiltless stranger had been shed 
in vain atonement, until fate brought 
the rightful victim thither. So reason- 
ed the kingly and priestly devotees, 
and night and day, until the day of 
sacrifice came, thankful libations were 
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poured upon the shrine, and pé@ans 
were chanted in joy that the atone- 
ment was come. ‘Tisamenes lay in 
his prison, awaiting the time, calm, if 
not happy. Erotion, whose wild eyes 
gleamed with a yet stronger inspira- 
tion, so that none dared look upon 
her or stay her feet—Erotion went 
hither and thither at her own will, 
flitting about like a phantom—now in 
the city, now at the shrine, and then 
in the very prison where the captive 
lay. Sometimes she would look upon 
her father with eyes of fearful calm- 
ness, and then weep over him in fran- 
tic despair, repeating the agonized cry 
which had first rung in the fatal cave, 
« My father, my father, thou shalt not 
die.” 

At last a sudden purpose seemed 
to give her strength and firmness. 
Some days before the yearly festival 
of Diana, whose midnight rites were 
to be crowned with a human sacrifice 
—the death of Tisamenes—Erotion, 
alone and unaided, passed from the 
prison doors to the palace of Thoas. 
The barbarian king of Taurica sat 
among his counsellors, when he was 
told that a maiden craved audience. 
In the midst of that wild throng 
of savage men, the virgin priestess 
passed, until she stood like a vision of 
light before the throne of the king, 
and preferred her request—the prayer 
of a child for a father’s life. 

“O king,” she cried, “the very 
memory of the crime has passed away 
from earth; she who sinned was 
punished—oh, how sorely! and oceans 
of innocent blood have since then wiped 
out the stain. The goddess requires 
no more. O Thoas, be merciful!” 
and through her streaming hair the 
face of Erotion, beautiful as that of 
Venus herself, was lifted up to the 
monarch, as she knelt at the feet of 
the throne. 

Alcinous, the son of Thoas, arose 
and knelt beside her. 
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“O king,” he said, “be merciful! 
hear the child who pleads for a father.” 

Erotion turned towards the youth 
her lovely face in thankfulness, and 
and again repeated—“ Be merciful!” 
But Thoas would not hear. Then the 
maiden rose up from her knees; her 
whole countenance changed—she was 
no longer the weeping girl, but the in- 
spired priestess, who, with gleaming 
eyes and uplifted arms, poured forth 
her denunciations. 

“Tyrant! since thou hearest not 
prayers, hear the words of one in 
whom is the spirit of the goddess. 
How darest thou defile the pure shrine 
of Diana with human blood? How 
darest thou make her whom the god- 
dess saved at Aulis, the high-priestess 
of a murderous rite, like that to 
which she herself was once doomed. 
Hear—I see in the dim future the 
end of all this—I see the victim saved 
—the shrine deserted—the sacred sta- 
tue borne away—the fane dishonour- 
ed, and all this shall surely be seen by 
thine own eyes likewise, if thou dost 
not hearken unto me.” 

A dead silence pervaded the as- 
sembly. Thoas looked on the maiden 
whose passionate prophecies had struck 
terror into all hearts, and he quailed 
beneath her heroic gaze. 

* Priestess,” he said, and his tone 
was like a suppliant, not a king, “take 
off thy curse ; thy father’s blood shall 
not be on my hands. He shall depart 
to a far country, and may such as he 
never more come nigh the shrine of 
Diana Taurica.” 

Without a word of acknowledge- 
ment, but with the air of one who had 
discharged a prophetic mission, Ero- 
tion glided from the presence-cham- 
ber. Many eyes followed her retreat- 
ing form, so graceful in its youthful 
dignity ; but the longest and most lin- 
gering gaze was that of the young and 
noble warrior, Alcinous. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was once again the high festival in 
honour of Diana Taurica. The young 
novices, the priestesses, even Iphigenia 
herself had donned their green tunics, 
and were celebrating, in the forest, the 
rites of the huntress-queen. Green 
leaves danced, and sunbeams glimmered 


among the trees, through glades where 
Pan might have piped to the Hamadry- 
ads, or Silenus presided at the revels 
of the young Bacchus and the Fauns. 
The virgins of the temple felt the 
beauty of the spot, and wild songs of 
delight rose up from the lonely wood. 
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Erotion was among the band—but her 
heart was too full to sympathize 
with their joyous sports; she seemed 
weighed down by excess of happiness, 
and sought to be alone, to realize the 
blissful certainty that her father would 
not die. 

The king had pledged his royal word 
that the horrible sacrifice should not 
take place ; that at midnight the pri- 
soner should be conveyed to the sea- 
shore, placed in a boat, and left to the 
mercy of the same ocean-powers, who 
had wafted him toTaurica. More than 
this Erotion dared not implore—but 
she feared not the wrath of waters, 
compared to that terrible doom, which 
had seemed hanging over Tisamenes. 
Her heart was no longer oppressed— 
this new and beloved tie had weaned 
her thoughts from those wild imagin- 
ings whichshad haunted her from 
childhood, causing her to be looked 
upon as one inspired. Earthly affec- 
tions had sprung up within her young 
bosom ; she clung to life, for the world 
was nv more solitary ; she forgot even 
her mysterious dream, i in the devotion 
of filial love. 

Erotion quitted her companions, and 
wandered to a lonely and quiet dell, 
which no human foot save her own 
had ever entered. Only the wild hind 
came hither with her fawns, and the 
nightingale broke the stillness with her 
music. As Erotion entered, she heard 
her name breathed in tones low and 
tender as those which wooed Ari- 
-adne on the shore of Naxos. She 
turned, and beside her stood a youth, 
so beautiful in face, so graceful in 
form, that Apollo, when keeping the 
flocks of Admetus, was not fairer. It 
was Alcinous, the prince of Tau- 
rica. 


Grateful tears came to the eyes of 


Erotion, as she remembered how he 
had knelt before his father’s throne, 
and joined his prayer to hers; and 
then she trembled—for even to the 
king’s son it was death to be found in 
the sacred wood. 

«1 bless thee—I will ever remem- 
ber thee, gentle and noble prince,” 
cried Erotion ; “ but stay not here.” 

He heard her words as if he under- 
stood them not ; but gazed on her as 
if it were a deity whom he beheld. 

« Erotion—beautiful Erotion—hast 
thou ever seen a shadow following thy 
footsteps, day after day, haunting thee 
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in the temple, in the forest, to the 
prison-doors, and knewest not that it 
was 1? Erotion, I say not that I love 
thee—I worship thee, f adore thee—I 
kneel before thee now, as thou kneelest 
before thy goddess. I would die for 
thee, and yet I dare not ask of thee 
one answering word—Erotion, I dare 
not say, ‘love me!’ ” 

The young girl listened to these new 
and strange words, as if she heard them 
in a dream: no blush dyed her cheek, 
no maidenly shame bowed her head. 

«“ Why sayest thou that I love thee 
not ?” she answered, calmly; “I love 
all that is good and beautiful on earth: 
the birds, the flowers—why should I 
not love thee? Thou, too, didst en- 
treat for my father, whom I love best 
of all.” 

Alcinous looked at her, and saw that 

in that pure and heavenly mind there 

was no trace of love like that which 

consumed him. He dashed himself on 

the ground at her feet, and cried in 
passionate tones— 

*¢ Erotion, this is not love like mine 
for thee; thou must love me—me 
only—as thy mother loved thy father. 
Thou must leave all for my sake, as I 
for thine—home, father, country. Oh, 
maiden, this is love.” 

She turned on him her calm soft 
eyes, and said— 

* Alcinous, the love of which thou 
speakest, is not for me. I am a priest- 
ess—I have never felt thus. Rise, 
prince, and talk no more of such love. 
Do not grieve,” she continued, in sweet 
and compassionate tones, as Alcinous 
lifted from the grass his face, bedewed 
with burning tears ; “ Do not grieve— 
I pity thee—I love thee with the only 
love Ican give; but 1 am vowed to 
heaven and to my father—he is saved, 
and I am happy.” 

Again the youth burst forth impe- 
tuously— 

* Erotion, dost thou believe that 
false oath ?—thy father must perish— 
his freedom is but a stratagem—no 
power can save him from death.” 

The young priestess grew cold as 

marble, but she stood immoveable be- 
fore her lover. He went on rapidly— 

** Tisamenes must die—a subtle and 
lingering poison will be administered 
in his drink—and that pretended li- 
berty will be given to him, when al- 
ready in the iron fetters of slow but 
certain death.” 
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“Ts there no hope ?” said Erotion, 
in a tone so deadly calm, that it was 
terrible to hear. 

** None; for the guards are sworn 
to see that the poison-cup has been 
drained before the prisoner is set free.” 

A light from the setting sun illu- 
mined the face of Erotion. It looked 
radiant with joy, until it was all but 
divine. Alcinous saw it not: with 
bowed head he pursued his vows and 
loving prayers :— 

*¢ Erotion, thou wilt be left alone— 
thy father will die; oh, let me be thy 
comforter—let me teach thee to love 
as I love thee—come, my beloved.” 

« Not yet—not yet,” murmured 
Erotion, in a strangely altered voice ; 
*“*the goddess must be obeyed; I see 
it now—I hear the mystic song—it is 
destiny—I come.” 

Wild with rapturous joy, Alcinous 
pressed her hand to his lips, his breast, 
his brow, and then vanished through 
the trees, as the singing train of priest- 
esses was heard approaching nearer. 

While the moon had risen, and the 
choral hymn to Cynthia was yet peal- 
ing through the city, Erotion came to 
the gate of the prison, where Tisa- 
menes of Crete, now freed from the 
chains which had bound his limbs, 
awaited the blessed hour of liberty. 

His daughter stood beside him, and 
kissed his hands, his robe, with a rap- 
turous expression of joy. 

“The hour is almost come, my fa- 
ther,” she cried, “and thou wilt be 
free. We shall depart together, I 
and thou; far over the sea we will sail 


Beneath the silence of the midnight 
moon, a boat put off from the shore of 
Taurica. In it were only an old man 
and a girl—Tisamenes, of Crete, and 
his daughter. The little vessel had 
scarcely spread its oary wings, when a 
dark figure sprang from behind arock, 
and plunging into the sea, pursued the 
boat. Soon from the waves that re- 
velled around its prow, rose the face 
of Alcinous; his golden locks drip- 
ping with brine, and his eyes bent with 
mournful earnestness to where Erotion 
sat, silent and calm, by her father’s 
side. Tisamenes drew the youth into 
the boat. 

* Thou wouldst leave me, then, 


CHAPTER VI. 





together. Yes,” she continued, “ this 
night I shall cross it—the wild, wild 
sea—the desert shore—I remember 
all,” 

And then a shivering came over the 
maiden, and her words sank in broken 
murmurings. 

«Thou art not afraid, my child,” 
said Tisamenes; “not even of the 
gloomy ocean, when I am with me.” 

“No, no,” hastily cried Erotion ; 
“1 think but of thee—I am happy, 
most happy, O my father.” 

As she spoke, her eyes glanced 
anxiously round the prison, and rested 
ona goblet of carved wood, filled to 
the brim with Chian wine. 

“1 thirst, I thirst, my father,” said 
Erotion, in low tones, as her head 
drooped upon his shoulder; “I have 
been a weary journey in the forest this 
day; wilt thou give me to drink ?” 

Tisamenes placed the cup in his 
daughter's hand. 

‘*The gods have been good to us 
this day; it is meet we should ac- 
knowledge their benefits,” she said. 
‘Oh thou, whom we worship as Diana 
Triformis, accept the offering I bring 
thee now—a libation not unworthy of 
thee ;” and lifting upwards her calm 
eyes, Erotion poured on the floor of 
the dungeon a few drops from the 
goblet; then putting it to her lips, 
she drained it to the dregs. 

‘* My father, my father!” she cried, 
throwing herself on the breast of Tisa- 
menes, as the guard of Thoas entered. 
* The will of Diana is accomplished ; 
thou art indeed saved!” 






Erotion,” Alcinous cried, passionately, 
“but it shall not be so. I will follow 
thee wherever thou goest, whether 
thou lovest me or not—through life, 
unto death.” 

** Be it so, Alcinous,” replied the 
young priestess, in her own low tones. 
She took his hand, pressed it softly in 
hers, and then turned again to her 
father. 

Hour after hour the three floated 
over the still ocean, which lay sleeping 
in the moonlight, nor suffered one 
angry wave to arise on its bosom, to 
bring fear or danger to the fugitives. 
Erotion half reclined on her father’s 
bosom, while Alcinous lay crouched 
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at her feet, never turning his eyes 
from her face, except to look anxiously 
and mournfully at Tisamenes of Crete. 
Erotion spoke little; was it only the 
moonlight that made her countenance 
appear at times so deadly pale ? 
Alcinous thought so, but the expres- 
sion it wore was so divine in angelic 
repose and perfect beauty, that a feel- 
ing of awe crept over him, stilling 
even the passionate emotions of his 
love. At times he fancied the cold 
sea-breeze made her whole frame 
tremble ; now and then he saw her 
lips quiver; she would clasp her 
father’s hand with an agonized move- 
ment, and then be calm again. 

The moon sank, and the night grew 
dark. A heavy sleep, which Alcinous 
thought was the forerunner of death, 
fell upon Tisamenes. The youth 
hardly dared to breathe, lest he should 
bring anguish to her he loved so well. 
Anxiously did he watch the first 
streak of dawn, and, as it appeared, a 
cold, wandering hand touched his own, 
thrilling his inmost frame. 

It was too dark to see Erotion’s 


Hap the author of the work before us 
brought out a “ Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre,” instead of a Journey round 
the World, he has enough of the charm 
of manner to ensure it a good recep- 
tion, and when, with all the advan- 
tages of style, he presents us with the 
decided novelty of “An Overland 
Journey round the World,” it is easy 
to see that his book must at once be- 
come an all-read favorite. ‘“* An Over- 
land Journey round the World” is, in 
the puffing dialect of the day, an “ at- 
tractive novelty ;” but, unlike the no- 
velties to which this hand-bill phrase 
is usually applied, its very name be- 
speaks the substantial reality of its 
claims. Yet this name is not unlikely 
to be quarrelled with. It is not to be 
supposed that the hero of the under. 
taking, grasping his trusty stick, and 
slyly approximating the North Pole, 
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face; but her voice sounded faint and 
quivering. 

* Alcinous, my father sleeps; tell 
him all is well with me. I have ful- 
filled my destiny ; he is saved !” 

A light sigh, a faint movement, 
were all that Alcinous distinguished ; 
but ere long the broad sunbeam glided 
over the waters, and rested on the 
sleepers; one wrapped in the heavy 
slumber of weariness—the other lay 
sleeping also, most beautiful, but it 
was the beauty of eternal rest. 

As Alcinous looked, he saw what 
seemed a white dove rise in the air. 
Whence it came he knew not; it 
hovered awhile over the vessel, then 
spread its dazzling wings to the sun, 
and departed. The youth watched it 
a3 it flew, over the kindling sea, over 
the lovely shore, to which they had 
been wafted, over the blue mountains, 
higher and higher, until he saw it no 
more. Then Alcinous knew that it 
was the spirit of the beautiful, the self- 
devoted one, whom the gods had 
loved, and taken away—that it was 


the soul of Erotion. 
D.M.M. 


accomplished the marvel of a circum. 
terrestrial walk. Were such a thing 
practicable, the title of his book would 
not have been half’ so honest as it is at 
present. He made some transits by 
sea, and is, nevertheless, as fully jus- 
tified in calling his work ‘* an overland 
journey,” as preceding authors who, 
uncavilled at, and fairly, named theirs 
**An Overland Journey from Con- 
stantinople ;” another, ‘An Overland 
Journey from India”—no one suppos- 
ing that either of the respective writers 
meant to aver that he reached England 
all by land, but only that his travel 
was chiefly by terra firma, instead of 
being by what was before the more 
accustomed way—the sea. The ad- 
venturous Sir George Simpson, the 
experienced governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territories in North 
America, needs not the foreign aid of 


* “Narrative of a Journey Round the World, during the years 1841-2. By Sir 
George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company's Territories in 
North America.” 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1847. 
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any showy title to direct attention to 
his narrative. His name alone would 
commend it, or, were that suppressed, 
his volumes have enough of sterling 
merit, not merely to gain the favour of 
the English public, but to insure their 
being transferred, and speedily, into 
most of the languages of Europe. The 
two great topics of the work, are, first, 
his story of a summer progress from 
Montreal, and through the pathless 
prairies of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
westward to the Pacific; and next, 
what we may term an industrial run 
through Siberia. In regard to the vast 
domains comprised in the former, their 
resources, political prospects, and the 
Indian tribes which haunt them, no 
other person, perhaps, could tell s 


much, or speak so well; and his pages 
suggest to us altogether new views of 
the government and value of the great 
Russian penitentiary. To these points, 


therefore, we direct the attention of 


our readers, intimating, at the same 
time, that there are others which would 
well reward it; as, for example, Cali- 
fornia, the Sandwich Islands, and an 
account of the Russian settlements in 
North America. Wherever he goes, 
the author will be found not only a 
well-prepared and a wise observer, but, 
what is almost as much to a reader’s 
purpose, a lively companion, and 
first-rate sketcher. 

The following is a trace of the tour- 
ist’s path: From Liverpool to Boston 
—to Montreal. Then on to the re- 
mote Red River Settlement, and thence 
far across the prairies, and over the 
Rocky Mountains, to Vancouver, Then 


northward to Sitka, the station of the 
Russia-American Company, and from 
that back to Vancouver—to Astoria, 
where, embarking on the smooth Pa- 
cific, he proceeded to St. Francisco, in 
California. From this last place he 
crossed to the Sandwich Islands, and 


thence sailed again to ans where, 
traversing the seaonce more, he landed 
at Ochotsk, in Siberia. Through the 
lone territory of this extensive pro- 
vince—more like a continent than a 
province—and where the natural sen- 


timent and prevailing maxim is, that 


“God is high, and the emperor far 
off,” our unwearied traveller passed on 
to Moscow—St. Petersburgh, and from 
this last capital, by steam, to Lubeck, 
Hamburgh, and London, h: aving thus 
completed the journey round the world 


in about half the time which it ever 
took before, that is, in little more than 


eighteen months, or, precisely, nineteen 
months and twenty-six days. 

On the 3d of March, 1841, Sir Geo. 
Simpson left London for Liverpool. 
He was accompanied by his secretary, 
Mr. Hopkins, by five attachés of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and by a 
Russian gentleman belonging to the 
Russian-American Company, and en 
route from St. Petersburgh to Sitka, 
and who, as a short cut, was coming 
round from St. Petersburgh by Eng- 
land, Canada, and through the Hud- 
son’s Bay territories to Sitka. A look 
at the map will shew that this round- 
about is, in fact, a materially shorter 
course than what seems at first the di- 
rect line, through Siberia. Next day 
they embarked on board the ‘* C aledo- 


nia” steamer for Boston, and the inci- 
dent of the voyage was, that nine days 
afterwards they encountered the fearful 
storm in which the ‘*‘ President” was 
lost. ‘Their canvas was torn to rags, 
one of their boats swept overboard— 
their cut-water was carried away—se- 
ven of their men were severely injured, 
and the most experienced of the pas- 
sengers were the most alarmed. The 
characteristic of the tempest was, that 
it came from every point of the com- 
pass in succession, and raised such a 
cross-sea that, even when the wind had 


abated, the steamer could not keep her 


course, but was obliged to lay-to for 
several hours. On the 18th, they made 
Halifax, and on the 20th entered Bos- 
ton bay. Boston has more of an Eng- 
lish look than any other city of the 
United States. Even asseen from the 
sea, her highly-cultivated, undulating 
shores, recall the green hills of home. 
The appearance of the buildings, and 
of the inhabitants, strengthens this im- 
pression, and Sir George Simpson ad- 
verts to other circumstances calculated 
to increase it :— 


Boston,” he says, “is the centre and 


soul of those religious establishments 
which have placed the United States 
next to Great Britain in the divine task 
of shedding on the nations the light of 
the Gospel ; and she is the nursery and 
home of most of those commercial ad- 


venturers who have elevated the influ- 
ence of America above that of England, 
in more than one of those regions which 
lie within the contemplated range of my 


wanderings.” 


But if this city has much of an Eng- 
lish aspect, there are also centred 


some of the proudest recollections of 
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America. It was in the town-hall of 
Boston that the revolution was planned, 
from her quays that the goods, un- 
wisely taxed by our government, were 
thrown into the water; and, as our 
author adds, it was by her citizens that 
Bunker’s-hill, the first battle for Ame- 
rican independence, was dared and 
won. 

From Boston Sir George proceeded 
on through Vermont to Montreal— 
his adventure by the way being all re- 
dolent of the transatlantic tour. The 
driver of his sleigh calls himself “« Cap- 
tain” Smith, and when, after forty- 
two hours hard jolting, he seeks repose 
in the American hotel at Burlington, 
on Lake Champlain, he is awakened 
three hours before his time in the fol- 


lowing manner :— 


‘** Four hours being a very scanty al- 
lowance of sleep for two whole days, I 
was not surprised at being nearly as 
drowsy as ever, when I was roused by a 
peal of blows at my door. In spite, 
however, of laziness, and of a cold 
morning to boot, I had completed the 
operations of washing and dressing 
by candle-light, having even donned 
hat and gloves to join my companions, 
when the waiter entered my room with 
a grin—* I guess,’ said the rascal, ‘ I’ve 
put my foot in it; are you the man that 

© ’ 
wanted to be called at two?’ ‘ No,’ was 
my reply. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I calculate 
I've fixed the wrong man, so you had 
better go to bed again.’ Having de- 
livered himself of this friendly advice, 
he went to awaken my neighbour, who 
had all this time been quietly enjoying 
the sleep that properly belonged to me. 
Instead of following the fellow’s recom- 
mendation, I sat up for the rest of the 


night, thinking one hour’s snooze hardly 
worth the trouble of rubbing my eyes a 
second time.”—Vol. i., p. 10. 


On the 4th of May our author left 
Montreal for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany’s territory, and was joined in his 


bark-canoe by the Earls of Caledon 
and Mulgrave, who were desirous of 
sharing the adventure of a journey to 
Red River settlement, being about the 
distance of two thousand miles, and of 


roceeding thence to hunt the buffalo 
in its own wild domains, 

We pause to praise the energy of 
our young noblemen, and to remind 
our readers that Colonel Campbell, in 
his work on Ceylon, knowing, we sup- 

ose, that his countrymen had very 
ittle regard for difficulties or for dis- 


tance, calls on them to forego the easy 
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sports of home, and to try the perils 


and pleasures of tiger and elephant 
shooting in the jungle of that island. 

Colonel Oldfield, head of the engi. 
neer department in Canada, with his 
aid-de-camp, Mr. Bainbrigge, also 
proceeded with them, as far as Lake 
Nipissin, to make a survey in refer- 
ence to the means of navigation. 
Heavy canoes had been sent on, and 
the party now started in two light 
canoes, with crews, one of thirteen, 
the other of fourteen men, partly Ca- 
nadians, but chiefly Iroquois. 


‘The canoes, these tiny vehicles of 
an amphibious navigation, are con- 
structed in the following manner, The 
outside is formed of the thick and tough 
bark of the birch, the sheets being sewed 
together with the root of the pine-tree 
split into threads, and the seams gum- 
med to make them air-tight. The gun- 
wales are of pine cr cedar, of about 
three inches square; and in their lower 


edges are inserted the ribs, made of 
thin pieces of wood, bent to a semicircle, 
Between the ribs and the back is a 
coating of lathing, which, besides ward- 
ing off internal injury from the fragile 
covering, serves to impart a firmness to 
the vessel. These canoes are generally 
about thirty-five feet from stem to 
stern; and are five feet wide in the 


centre, gradually tapering to a point at 
each end, where they are raised about a 


foot. When loaded, they draw scarcely 
eighteen inches of water; and they 
weigh between three and four hundred 
pounds.”—Vol. i., p. 14. 


Although the month was May, the 
weather was cheerless and severe, 
The waves of the St. Lawrence, as 
they started, resembled those of the 
sea, and the snow was drifting in their 
faces. They proceeded up the Ot- 
tawa, passed St. Anne’s rapids, the 
Lake of the Two Mountains, and at 
evening reached the first station of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. Here they 
rested till midnight, when, putting off 
again, they next morning arrived at 
the foot of the Long Sault, a succes- 


sion of rapids of about twelve miles in 
length, and soon afterwards reached 


the Lock of Carillon, the first of a 
series of artificial works erected by 
government to avoid these rapids, and 
passed through them without difficulty. 
The third morning, after breakfasting, 
with ‘‘the wet ground for their table, 
and with rain, in place of milk, to cool 
their tea,” they passed near the Ri- 


deau falls, and trying to approach them 
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too closely, were swept by the current 
into the middle of the river, their gun- 
wales being covered with foam. These 
magnificent falls are about fifty feet in 
height, and three hundred in breadth, 
and derive their name from their re- 
semblance to a curtain. Another hour 
took them to the Chaudiére rapids, the 
first of a series of impediments, which 
extend upwards to the lake of that 
name. Between the Rideau and the 
Chaudiére there is a striking contrast. 
‘‘ The former,” says our author, “is a 
mere fall of water from one level to 
another ; but the latter presents a des- 
rate struggle of the majestic Ottawa, 
eaping, with a roar of thunder, from 
ledge to ledge, and from rock to rock, 
till at last, wearied, as it were, with its 
buffetings, it sinks exhausted into the 
placid pool below.” Onthe border of 
the Chaudiére lake, near the village 
of Aylmer, our travellers encamped 
for the night; but the bull-frogs, sti- 
mulated by the light of their fires, al- 
lowed them little rest, and soon after 
sunrise they proceeded on, making a 
portage round Les Chutes des Chats, 
into the rapids which terminate the 
lake of that name. They had that 
day to encounter a succession of heavy 
rtages, and on the following morn- 
ing, leavi ing the last of the series, the 
Grand Calumet, they proceeded, with- 
out further difficulty, to Fort Con- 
longe, which stands at the distance of 
some two hundred and ten miles from 
Montreal. Here they had to receive 
supplies, and their numbers were in- 
creased by the addition of some of the 
Company's officers. On the next 
morning, that of the 9th of May, the 
ice was so thick that they were obliged 
to break a path for their canoes, and 
when the sun had aided them in this 
operation, they soon after encountered 
another obstacle in the form of a boom 
placed across the river, and which re- 
minded them that they were now in 
the region of these pioneers of civili- 
zation —the lumberers. 


** The custom among these hardy fel- 
lows is for each person to place his mark 
on his own timber when he fells it in 
winter; the logs are then dragged to 
the bank of the river over the snow, 
there remaining to be wafted by the 
rising of the waters to the nearest boom. 
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At this common point of union, each 
lumberers combines first his sticks into 
cribs, and then his cribs into rafts—the 
latter being like floating hamlets, with 
four or five huts, and a population of 
twenty or thirty men. In descending a 
rapid, the raft is again separated into 
its cribs, each crib generally carrying 
its own proportion of the crew; and at 
some places—at the Joachin, for instance 
—all fastenings are untied, so as to let 
the trees take their chance, one by one, 
down the unmanageable surge.”—Vol. 


i, p. 18. 


The commerce, for which these lum- 
berers are preparing the way, is likely 
soon to enliven the banks of the Ot- 
tawa, although at this hour it is clothed 
with dark forests to its water’s edge, 
and the country about it is a wilder- 
ness. It is a magnificent river, and 
the district through which it flows is, 
according to Sir George Simpson, rich 
in many ‘of the elements of agriculture 
and of trade, such as good climate, 

var iety of soil, water- -power, and tim. 

ber. On the next day, the 10th of 
May, they reached the point where 
the Mattawa flows into the Ottawa, 
having thus accomplished, and in a 
trying season, the distance of about 
four hundred miles. 

On entering the Mattawa, they saw 
signals of danger to which they were 
often exposed, in crosses* erected over 
the bodies of two men, who were lost 
in running the adjacent rapid; and as 
they pr oceeded, they had occasion to 
remark how greatly a traveller’s esti- 
mate of scenery is modified by the 
state of the weather in which he sees 
it. Captain Back, who passed this 

way in gloomy rain, thought it the 
dreariest of all the dismal places he 
had seen, while to our party it wore a 
cheerfal summer look; the sky was 
bright, the stream still and smooth, 
and every point they doubled was clad 
to the water’s side with trees of rich- 
est foliage. ‘They had had their ex- 
perience of wet weather ; ;"= rain,” Says 
Sir George, ‘‘is a comparative trifle, 
while one enjoys the shelter of an oil- 
cloth in the canoe. The misery hardly 
begins to be felt till you are deposited, 
with all your seams exposed to the 
weather, on the long grass, though 
even this stage has the merit of being 
far less wretched than that of forcing 


* The Bishop of Montreal, in his most interesting Journal of his Voyage from 
Montreal to Red River, notices these crosses. —marks of the hazards of the w ay—and 
speaks of one on which were inscribed the words—“ Aujourdhui moi, demain toi.’ 
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our wayamong the dripping branches.” 
if they were for a while relieved from 
these troubles, they had to learn others, 
which flesh is heir to, from musquitoes. 
The following is a description of a day’s 
march, given as a general specimen of 
the whole journey :— 


‘To begin with the most important 
of our proceedings, the business of en- 
camping for one brief night, we selected 
about sunset, some dry and tolerably 
close spot, and immediately on landing, 
the sound of the axe would be ringing 
through the woods, as the men were fell- 
ing whole trees for our fires, and pre- 
paring, if necessary, a space for our 
tents. In less than ten minutes our 
three lodges would be pitched, each with 
such a blaze in front as virtually impart- 
ed a new sense of enjoyment to all the 
young campaigners, while through the 
crackling flames were to be seen the re- 
quisite number of pots and kettles for 
our supper. Our beds were next laid, 
consisting of an oil-cloth spread on the 
bare earth, with three blankets and a 
pillow, and, when occasion demanded, 
with cloaks and great coats at discre- 
tion; and whether the wind howled or 
the rain poured, our pavilions of can- 
vas formed a safe barrier against the 
weather, While part of our crews, com- 
prising all the landsmen, were doing 
duty as stokers, and cooks, and archi- 
tects, and chambermaids, the more ex- 
perienced ere. after unloading 
the canoes, had drawn them on the 
beach with their bottoms upwards, to 
inspect, and, if needful, to renovate the 
stitching and gumming; and as the 
little vessels are made to incline on one 
side to windward, each with a roaring 
fire to leeward, the crews, every man in 
his own single blanket, managed to set 
wind, and rain, and cold at defiance al- 
most as effectually as ourselves. 

‘* Weather permitting, our slumbers 
would be broken about one in the morn- 
ing by the cry of ‘ Léve, léve, léve |’ 
In five minutes, woe to the inmates who 
were slow in dressing, the tents were 
tumbling about our ears ; and within half 
an hour the camp would be raised, the 
canoes laden, and the paddles keeping 
time to some merry old song. About 
eight o’clock a convenient place would 
be selected for breakfast, about three 
quarters of an hour being allotted for 
the multifarious operations of unpacking 
and repacking the equipage, laying and 
removing the cloth, boiling and frying, 
eating and drinking ; and while the pre- 
liminaries were arranging, the hardier 
among us would wash and shave, each 
person carrying soap and towel in his 
pocket, and finding a mirror in the same 
sandy or rocky basin that held the wa- 
ter. About two in the afternoon we 
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usually put ashore, for dinner ; and as 
this meal needed no fire, or, at least, got 
none, it was not allowed to occupy 
twenty minutes or half an hour. 

** Such was the routine of our journey, 
the day, generally speaking, being di- 
vided into six hours of rest, and eigh- 
teen of labour. This almost incredible 
toil the voyageurs bore without a mur- 
mur, and generally with such a hilarity 
of spirit as few other men could sustain 
for a single afternoon.”—Vol. i. pp. 19, 
20, 21. 


The quality of the work, it seems, 
still more than the quantity, needs 
men of iron mould. The paddle is 
plied with twice the rapidity of the 
oar ; in shallows the canoe is dragged 
by these poor fellows, wading to their 
loins ; in rapids the towing-line is 
hauled over rocks and stumps, through 
swamps and thickets; and on the por- 
tages, where the tracks are ‘of all 
imaginable kinds and degrees of bad- 
ness,” the canoes have first to be car- 
ried, and then the baggage, each man 
bearing two pieces, of about a hun- 
dred and eighty pounds avoirdupois, 
suspended in leather slings placed 
across his forehead, thus leaving his 
hands free to clear his way among the 
branches of the standing trees. After 
these days of toil the resting-place of 
the party was often bad, “ the ground 
damp, the water muddy, the frogs ob- 
streperous, and the snakes familiar ;” 
but exercise and bracing air brought 
to all the well-earned compensation— 
balmy sleep. 

The route which our travellers were 
taking admits of a new geographical 
arrangement, being distributable into 
the regions of the farmer, the lumberer, 
and the fur-trader ; and having passed 
through the two former, they were 
now entering the last-mentioned divi- 
sion. Leaving behind them the Falls 
of Lake Talon on the Mattawa, they 
reached Lake Nipissin, and gaining 
its outlet, French River, they ran 
some rapids resembling canals cut in 
the solid rock, and thus descended to 
Lake Huron. The northern shores 
of the lake are formed of barren hills, 
dotted with stunted pines; the south- 
ern and the Manitoulin islands are 
more fertile, and are peopled, to a 
considerable extent, by Europeans and 
Indians. On the 16th of the month 
they reached Sault Sainte Maine, the 
strait which admits the waters of Lake 
Superior into Lake Huron, and which 
Sir George Simpson calls the connect- 
ing link between the steam-boat ang 
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the canoe. On one side of it there is 
an American village, and on the other 
a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
They had now before them some seven 
hundred miles to the head of Lake 
Superior, and were anticipating an 
easy run through still water for all 
that distance. It was now but a month 
to midsummer; they had heard the 
notes of the boatmen’s friend, the whip- 
poor-will, the harbinger of warm wea- 
ther, which flowers as well as birds were 
announcing; the nights were so sultry 
that they read and wrote in the open 
air by moonlight, and during the day 
the sun was bright, and the sky cloud- 
less; but yet the too, too, solid ice 
seemed as little disposed to melt as in 
the depth of winter, and the thermo- 
meter, which stood at 73 degrees in the 
shade, was hardly above the freezing 
point in the water. To make this dis- 
appointment more serious they had no 
stores but biscuits, and even these were 
not sufficient for many days, They 
seem, however, to have been in no 
great danger of a famine, their noble 
companions supplying their table with 
hare and partridge, and the lake afford- 
ing the white fish for which North 
America is famous. In consequence 
of this state of things they lost a week 
in Lake Superior, but at the close of 
that time made rapid progress. At a 
station called the Pic, near the mouth 
of a small river of the same name, on 
the northern shores of the lake, the 
Hudson's Bay Company have estab- 
lished a missionary, and they assist 
two others who make stated visits to 
the Indian camps in that neighbour- 
hood. This does them the more ho- 
nour, inasmuch as the district forms a 

art of Canada, and the Company, as 
er George Simpson remarks, has no 
share in the government of it, nor does 
it enjoy a monopoly ofits trade. From 
La Pic they proceeded to Fort William, 
near the head of Lake Superior, once 
the chief station of the North West 
American Company, passing on their 
way the Thurder Mountain, which 
our author describes as one of the most 
appalling objects of the kind he had 
ever seen. It is ‘‘a black rock, about 
twelve hundred feet above the level of 
the lake, with a perpendicular face 
of its full height towards the west.” 
At Fort William they exchanged their 
two canoes for three of smaller size, 
the waters they had thenceforward to 
pass being shallower, and the naviga- 
tion more difficult ; and they also gave 
audience to a band of Chippeway In- 
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dians, whose chief was dressed in a 
new scarlet coat with gold epaulettes, 
and the buttons still in paper, while 
his nether limbs were unconscious of 
trowsers. 

One of the most important pieces of 
information which we gather from the 
work before us is, that the dreary wastes 
and barren rocks which form the north- 
ern shores of Lake Superior, are about 
to yield rich harvests of mineral wealth, 
rivalling in this the Altai and Uralian 
mountains. They have been long 
known to contain iron; but since Sir 
George Simpson passed them, some of 
our enterprising Canadians have ascer- 
tained that they also abound in gold, 
silver, copper, and tin, and associations 
are already formed to work them. The 
southern shore has also been found to 
possess rich veins of copper and silver. 
The impulse which this circumstance is 
likely to give to the advancement of 
these regions, and to the country be- 
tween them and Montreal, lends a new 
interest to the route we are describing. 

Fort William is situated at the mouth 
of the Kaministaquoia, a river of great 
beauty, which they ascended, and soon 
after reached a portage formed by the 
Kakabeka Falls, next in volume to 
those of Niagara, and having the ad- 
vantage of its more known rival in 
height of fall and wildness of scenery. 
The valley of the Kaministaquoia, now 
silent, but likely soon to be a scene of 
industry and happiness, is mentioned 
by our author as one of the loveliest 
he passed through in all his extensive 
tour, and merits, as well for this dis- 
tinction, as because of its coming pros- 
pects, the honour of an extract. 


‘* The river, during the day’s march, 
— through forests of elm, oak, pine, 
irch, &c., being studded with isles not 
less fertile and lovely than its banks; 
and many a spot reminded us of the rich 
and quiet scenery of England. The 
paths of the numerous portages were 
spangled with violets, roses, and many 
other wild flowers ; while the currant, 
the gooseberry, the raspberry, the plum, 
the cherry, and even the vine, were 
abundant. All this bounty of nature 
was imbued, as it were, with life, by the 
cheerful notes of a variety of birds, and 
by the restless flutter of butterflies of 
the brightest hues. Compared with the 
adamantine deserts of Lake Superior, 
the Kaministaquoia presented a perfect 
paradise. 

** One cannot pass through this fair 
valley without feeling that it is destined, 
sooner or later, to become the happy 
home of civilized men, with their bleat- 
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ing flocks, and their lowing herds—with 
their schools, and their churches—with 
their full garners, and their social 
hearths. At the time of our visit, the 
great obstacle in the way of so blessed 
a consummation was, the hopeless wil- 
derness to the eastward, which seemed 
to bar for ever the march of settlement 
and cultivation. But that very wilder- 
ness, now that it is to yield up its long- 
hidden stores, bids fair to remove the 
very impediment which hitherto it has 
itself presented. The miners of Lake 
Superior, besides establishing a conti- 
nuity of route between the east and 
west, will find their nearest and cheap- 
est supply of agricultural produce in the 
valley of the Kaministaquoia.”—Vol. i. 
p- 37. 


On the 30th they crossed Dog Port- 
age, about two miles in length. The 
view from the summit of the rich val- 
ley we have been just describing is 
mentioned as very fine. This portage 
derives its name from the figures of 
two enormous dogs marked in the turf, 
in the same manner as the horse in 
Whitehorse Vale, on the Bath road. 
Traversing the height of land which 
divides Canada from the Hudson's Bay 
Company’s territories, they descended 
a small river to the beautiful lake of a 
Thousand Lakes, and thence, through 
Sturgeon Lake, into the Maligne, and 
again through Lake la Croix, to the 
Macan, a stream which, like the Ma- 
ligne, is perilous to canoes, from the 
sharp stones with which it abounds. 
As they passed along these two rivers, 
they saw, at every rapid and fall, plat- 
forms erected by the Indians, stretch. 
ing some twenty feet from the shore, 
where, spear in hand, they sit, silent 
and motionless, for hours, “ till some 
doomed fish comes within the range 
of their unerring weapon.” Their 
mode of treating the fish in another 
particular is peculiar :— 


*“‘If they take more sturgeon than 
what they immediately require, they 
tether the supernumeraries, by a string 
through the mouth and gill, to the bank ; 
and this mode of confinement, at least 
for a week or two, affects neither the 
weight nor the flavour of the prisoners.” 
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As they were passing on to Lac le 
Pluie, an incident occurred not unfre- 
quent in the forest and the prairie— 
fire burst forth suddenly from the 
woods beside them :— 


** The flames, crackling and clamber. 
ing up each tree, quickly rose above the 
forest; within a few minutes more, the 
dry grass on the very margin of the 
water was in a running blaze; and, be- 
fore we were well clear of the danger, 
we were almost enveloped in clouds of 
smoke and ashes. These conflagrations, 
often caused by a wanderer’s fire, or 
even by his pipe, desolate large tracts of 
country, leaving nothing but black and 
bare trunks, and even these sometimes 
mutilated into stumps—one of the most 
dismal scenes on which the eye and the 
heart can look. When once the con- 
suming element gets into the thick turf 
of the primeval wilderness, it sets every- 
thing at defiance; and it has been known 
to smoulder for a whole winter under 
the deep snow,”—Vol. i. p, 40. 


At Fort Francis, near Lac le Pluie, 
they were met by a band of a hundred 
Indians, warriors of the Salteaux 
tribe, to ask an interview with the 
Governor for the following day, and 
which was granted. They passed the 
night in incantation ceremonies, the 
scene of which was their conjuring 
tent, a structure of branches and bark, 
forty feet by ten, where, round a large 
fire, stood the chiefs and medicine- 
men,* muttering charms and commit. 
ting offerings to the flames; while 
others starting up, marched round the 
circle, whooping and drumming all 
night. Next day they all came for- 
ward in grand costume, the chiefs in 
scarlet coats and gold lace ; the naked 
bodies of the others emulating the 
uniforms of their chiefs in the brilliant 
colour of their red paint, and surpass. 
ing them in tightness of fit—their fore- 
heads were chalked white, noses and 
cheeks painted red, and the mouths 
and chins black. Not to be outdone, 
the Governor and his party also robed 
for the occasion. Lords Caledon and 
Mulgrave had their regimentals, while 
the civilians appeared in dressing. 


* There is small encouragement for physicians among the North-American In- 
dians. If the medicine-man fails in a cure, it is quite a common thing to make him 
pay the forfeit of his life. Captain Wilkes, in his account of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, mentions the case ofa Mr. Black, a chief trader at Vancouver, 


who, seeing an Indian ill, kindly gave him medicine. 


The Indian died, and his son 


subsequently called on Mr. Black, as he may have thought to thank him, but it was 
to avenge his father’s death, and raising his gun, the savage shot Mr. Black dead 


upon the spot. 
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gowns, which, being of large patterns 
and showy hues, were the theme of 
universal admiration. One of the 
Salteaux thought proper to appro- 
priate a dirk of Lord Mulgrave’s ; but 
on its being made known that it was 
missing, it was, two days afterwards, 
sent back. The Salteaux were once 
a most powerful tribe, but have been 
much reduced by measles and small- 
pox; and though they still number 
about four thousand souls, and are 
scattered over a vast extent of terri- 
tory, they can hardly make out the 
means of sustenance. Their hunting- 
grounds, being near the head-quarters 
of the fur-market, are nearly exhaust- 
ed; and their savage attributes of 
indolence and pride render them in- 
disposed to avail themselves of their 
fertile soil, and become, as they ex- 
ress it, ‘‘troublers of the earth.” 
heir liking for a wandering life, is, 
as Sir George Simpson says, the more 
to be regretted, as, until they settle 
as agriculturists, there is little hope 
of their deriving advantage from the 
missionaries whom the Company has 
introduced amongst them. 

From Fort Francis, in Lac le Pluie, 
they had a clear run of a hundred miles 
down an open river to the Lake of the 
Woods; and thence pressing on in 
their amphibious course, and passing 
rapids and falls of matchless grandeur, 
they, on the 8th of June, reached Fort 
Alexander, on Lake Winipeg; and 
next morning, entering the grand tra- 
verse which leads to the mouth of Red 
River, they arrived that evening at 
the lower fort of Red River settle- 
ment, having just before had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing a large and happy- 
looking village of Indians settled as 
agriculturists under the charge of 

. Smithurst, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. They had still to go 
twenty-three miles up the river to 
Fort Garry, the chief station, the resi- 
dence of the governor of the colony, 
and the terminus of their journey, 
where they arrived on the 10th of 
June; having thus, in thirty-eight 
days, accomplished a voyage of two 
thousand miles, the toils and trials of 
which we have been able to indicate 
but imperfectly. 

Red River settlement possesses a 
good deal of interest, not from its re- 
moteness only, but also as connected 
with the history of our emigration 
system. The late Earl of Selkirk, 
observing the extent to which the 
highlanders of his native Scotland were 
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migrating to the United States, sub- 
mitted to government the wisdom and 
expediency of directing the course of 
emigration to our own colonies. His 
first memorial was presented in 1802, 
but was unattended to; and having, 
with little encouragement and no suc- 
cess, pressed his views on successive 
administrations, he at length resolved 
to try their feasibility at his own ex- 
pense. In the year 1811, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ceded to him a large 
tract of their territory, in the generous 
hope that, while the colonists promoted 
the cultivation of the soil, they would 
also advance the civilization of the In- 
dian tribes. The first emigrants were 
mountaineers from Scotland, chiefly 
from the Orkneys; and houses were 
built, and preparations made for their 
reception, before they went out. The 
soil was rich, the ground needed no 
clearing, the rivers were stocked with 
fish, the prairies abounded in buffaloes, 
and the more distant woods in game ; 
while the hunting-grounds of the Sal- 
teaux being respected, these Indians 
regarded them as friends. In 1813, 
they amounted to a hundred souls; 
and for a time the colony, owing to 
inundations, and other trials to which 
these districts are exposed, advanced 
but slowly, but, in 1821, was thriving 
and secure; and though, since the 
death of Lord Selkirk, which took 
place in 1820, no attempt has been 
made to recruit the colony from Eu- 
rope, they now amount, settlers and 
half-breeds, to about five thousand 
souls. The country given to Lord 
Selkirk extends along the Assiniboine 
and the Red Rivers; and from the 
former has received the name of Assi- 
niboia, while the better-known settle- 
ment has been called after the latter 
and larger stream. Fort Garry, the 
chief establishment of the place, stands 
between these rivers, about 50 miles 
from Lake Winipeg, and 75 from the 
frontier. The summers resemble those 
of Canada; the winters are longer 
and more severe, the thermometer for 
weeks together showing at some hour 
of the day more than thirty degrees 
below zero, and the mercury being 
often frozen. The settlers do not alto- 
gether depend on agriculture, but 
hunt the buffalo, and procure dried 
meat, pemmican, grease, and tongues, 
for which the Company affords them 
a market. Lord Selkirk’s views, in re- 
gard to directing and aiding emigra- 
tion, have been for some years adopted 
and acted on by our government; but 
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the interests of the adventurers have 
not been always so well attended to, 
or the results so thoroughly successful, 
as in the well-conducted settlement 
we have been describing, secluded, as 
it is, in an arctic wilderness, and far 
removed from any civilized district. 
A few days after their arrival at 
Fort Garry, Sir George Simpson sent 
on Lords Caledon and Mulgrave with 
a party of hunters to the plains. In 
order to see the country well, and to 
ensure their sharing in the adventures 
which characterize it, these young 
noblemen had contemplated returning 
through the districts of the Sioux In- 
dians, to St. Peter’s, on the Missis- 
sippi. Lord Caledon succeeded in 
effecting this, but Lord Mulgrave was, 
from indisposition, obliged to retrace 
his steps, first to Fort Garry, and then, 
by the route he came, to Montreal. 
We must allow our author to describe 
a buffalo-hunt, at which he assisted. 
It is the great sport as well as a source 
of trade in the prairies, and the horses 
trained to it, take as much pleasure 
in the pursuit as their riders. On 
coming up with their game, the party 
saw them grazing or stalking about in 
groups of from twenty to a hundred, 
and amounting in all to about the 
number of five thousand. The buffalo 
is of greater size than the domestic 
cattle, but with shorter legs. The 
head, about a third of its entire 
length, gives it a wild, uncouth ap- 
pearance, while the beard and mane, 
_ resembling those of the lion, increase 
its savage aspect. 


‘*When running fast, it tosses its 
rugged frontispiece at every step; but 
notwithstanding its terrific looks, it is 
really a timid creature, excepting that 
when urged by despair, to do justice to 
its physical powers, it becomes a fearful 
antagonist. , . . ae ipree 

‘Several parties, of about six or 
eight men each, having been formed for 
the occasion, each division approached 
its own body cautiously, till within a 
few hundred feet of the devoted band, 
it rushed at full gallop on its prey. 
Taking the alarm, the animals immedi- 
ately started off at a canter in single 
file, an old bull usually taking the lead. 
When alongside, as they soon were, the 
hunters fired, loading and discharging, 
again and again, always with fatal 
effect, without slackening their pace. 
The dexterity with which the experi- 
enced sportsman can manage his gun is 
quite wonderful. While his steed is 
constantly galloping, he primes his lock, 
pours out the proper quantity of powder, 
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first into his left hand, and then into 
the muzzle, drops a ball upon the charge 
without wadding, having merely wetted 
it in his mouth, aud then knocks down 
the fatted cow within his reach—all in 
less than halfa minute. The morning 
chase resulted in about fifty killed; but 
so abundant were provisions at this mo- 
ment, that, after taking the tongues, 
we left the carcases to the mercy of the 
wolves. 

‘* The affair, however, is very differ- 
ent when the professional hunters gojin 
hundreds to the plains to make as much 
as they can of the buffalo. When they 
meet the herd, which often makes the 
whole scene almost black withits numbers 
they rush forward, pell-mell, firing and 
loading as already mentioned; and 
while the bullets fly, amid clouds of 
smoke and dust, the infuriated beasts 
run in every direction, with their tor- 
mentors still by their sides. By reason 
of the closeness of the conflict, serious 
accidents from shots are comparatively 
rare; and nearly all the casualties are 
the result of falls, which few riders have 
leisure either to prevent or to soften. 

‘* When the buffaloes are dispersed,or 
the horses exhausted, or the hunters 
satisfied, then every man proceeds to re- 
cognize his own carcases, having marked 
one with his cap, another with his coat, 
a third with his belt, a fourth with his 
fire-bag, and so forth, and then come 
into play the science and art of curin 
what has been killed. Sometimes drie 
meat is preferred, the bones being taken 
out, and the flesh hung up in the sun; 
but, if pemmican be the order of the 
day, the lean, after being dried, is 
pounded into dust, which, being put in 
a bag made of the hide, is enriched with 
nearly an equal weight of melted fat.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 91, 92. 


These animals are, we are told, in- 
credibly numerous. Our author once 
saw ten thousand of their putrid car- 
cases lying in a ford, and contaminat- 
ing the air for miles around. Their 
habits are singular ; they make annual 
migrations, reversing the ordinary 
course of birds of passage; for in the 
winter they seek the north, to gain, in 
that severe season, the shelter of the 
woods ; as summer comes, they pro- 
ceed southward, for the purpose of 
avoiding the musquitoes, and in au- 
tumn they resort instinctively to the 
salt-lakes, for the benefit of the waters. 
Although constantly assailed by whites 
and savages, this animal still appears 
to increase in numbers. Besides main- 
taining settlers and natives all the 
year, in even a wasteful manner, the 
buffalo, we are told, is made up into 
pemmican and dried meat for the Com- 
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pany’s service. The red-deer, the 
moose, and the fur-bearing animals 
are, in many of the districts, becoming 
scarce, but the latter, were it not for 
the wantonness with which the Indians 
destroy them, would be as plenty as 
the buffaloes. 
The fur trade, which was formerly 
pursued chiefly about the lakes and 
rivers, in batteaux and canoes, is now 
earried on mainly by Indians in the 
Rey of the Company, and by trappers. 
Vo picture of these regions would be 
complete without a description of the 
“trapper.” The following is taken 
from Dunn's “ History of the Oregon 
Territory,” cited in Mr. Macgregor’s 
most valuable and important work on 
“The Progress of America” :—* 


“A totally different class has now 
sprung up—the ‘ mountaineers’—the 
traders and trappers that scale the vast 
mountain chains, and pursue their haz- 
ardous vocation amidst their wild re- 
cesses—moving from place to place on 
horseback—exposed not alone to the 
perils of the wilderness, but to the pe- 
rils of attack from fierce Indians, to 
whom it has become as favourable an 
exploit to harass and waylay a band of 
trappers, as it is to the Arabs of the de- 
sert to plunder a caravan. ‘The eques- 
trian exercises in which they are con- 
stantly engaged, the nature of the coun- 
try they traverse—vast plains and 
mountains, pure and exhilirating in their 
atmospheric qualities—seem to make 
them, physically and mentally, a more 
lively, vigorous, and daring race than 
the fur traders and trappers of former 
days, who generally had huts or tents 
to shelter them from the inclemency of 
the seasons, were seldom exposed to the 
hostility of the native, and generally 
were within reach of supplies from the 
settlements. There is, perhaps, no class 
of men on earth who lead a life of more 
continued exertion, danger, and excite- 
ment, and who are more enamoured of 
their occupations, than the fur-trappers 
of the wild regions of the far West. No 
toil, no danger, no privation, can turn 
aside the trapper from his pursuit. If 
his meat is not ready in time, he takes 
his rifle, hies to the forest, shoots his 
game, lights his fire, and cooks his re- 
past. With his horse and his rifle, he 
is independent of the world, and spurns 
its restraints. In vain may the most 
cruel and vigilant savages beset his 
path—in vain may rocks, and precipices, 
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and wintry torrents, oppose his pro- 
gress; let but a singletrack of a beaver 
meet his eye, and he forgets all danger, 
and defies all difficulties. At times he 
may be e en, with his traps on his shoul- 
der, buffeting his way across rapid 
streams, amidst floating blocks of ice; 
at other times, with his traps slung on 
his back, clambering the most rugged 
mountains—scaling or descending the 
most frightful precipices—searching, by 
routes inaccessible to horses, and never 
before trodden by white man, for springs 
and lakes unknown to his comrades, 
where he may meet with his favourite 
game. This class of hunters are gene- 
rally Canadians by birth, and of French 
descent; who, after being bound to 
serve the traders for a certain number 
of years, and receive wages, or hunt on 
shares, then continue to hunt and trap 
on their own account, trading with the 
company, like the Indians—hence they 
are called freemen.” 

On the 8rd of July, our author re- 
sumed his course, and leaving Fort 
Garry, commenced his progress through 
the sea of plains, westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific. The 
journey from Montreal was, as we 
have seen, accomplished in the bark 
canoe, the longer and more difficult 
undertaking now before him was to be 
performed on horseback.. The party 
had led horses and relays at the re- 
spective stations of the company they 
were to make for, and, as for a consi- 
derable part of the way, that is, as far 
as Edmonton, the country is suffici- 
ently practicable for wheels, they had 
light carts for their luggage. As the 
cavalcade defiled into the prairie, the 
horizon before them was, we are told, 
as well defined as that of the blue ocean. 
The scenery for the first day was a per- 
fect level, ‘‘there was not a mound or a 
tree to vary the vast expanse of green 
sward ;” and for most of the second, 
it bore much the same character, except 
that they sometimes passed through a 
clump of trees, and crossed the beds of 
shallow lakes, which contain water in 
spring, but which were now robed in 
rank grass intermingled with roses, 
hyacinths, tiger-lilies, and other flow- 
ers, giving the region a tropical, rather 
than an arctic aspect. Nor were the 
dried water-courses their only gar- 
dens ; they passed whole fields of the 
rose and sweet-briar, each loading the 


* «The Progress of America, from the Discovery by Columbus to the year 


1846.” 


Whittaker. 1847. 
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air with its summer perfume. ‘Towards 
the evening of their second day, the 
character of the country underwent a 
change :— 


“ The plains gave place to a rolling 
succession of sandy hills, which were 
generally covered with brush, and now 
and then we passed through spots which 
looked like artificial shrubberies. This 
ridge, evidently one of nature’s steps 
from a lower to a higher level, may be 
traced from Turtle Mountain, in the 
neighbourhood of the international boun- 
dary, to the banks of the Swan River, in 
lat. 52° 30’, and even round tothe Basque 
Hill, or the waters of the Lower Sas- 
katchewan. It appears to have been in 
former days the shores of an inland 
sea, comprising in one indistinguishable 
mass, Lakes Winipeg, Manitoba, and 
Winipegos, with many of their feeders. 
This view may, perhaps derive contir- 
mation from the fact, that the largest 
of the three fragments of the primeval 
sheet of water, namely Lake Winipeg, 
still continues to retire from its western 
side, and to encroach on its eastern 
bank.”—Vol. i. p. 62. 


Their habits and halts were more 
indulgent in this journey than on 
that from Montreal. At the breakfast 
meal they usually tarried for three or 
four hours, to give their horses full 
time to feed, and thus they had ample 
leisure for dressing, bathing, sleeping 
reading, or, according to the Italian 
phrase, the most delightful of all, the 
doing nothing. They had not, how- 
ever, always such easy times. Often 
. they encountered swamps, and some- 
times they had to ford a river where 
the mud was up to their saddle-skirts, 
or, horses and carts being passed over 
as best they could, to cross over in 
a canoe of, as our author calls it, 
‘** alarmingly simple construction ;” 
that is, formed of a few branches, 
covered with buffalo robes—the ex- 
tempore contrivance filling with water 
just as it had served its purpose. They 
experienced, too, the vicissitudes of 
cold and rain, while, at night, wolves 
and foxes howled around their position, 
as if preluding a general attack. 
Their guns were often in requisition, 
on an alarm that hostile Black-feet 
were at hand, or they came on lodges 
of other tribes, as dangerous, though 
called their friends. Sometimes the 
thickets were nearly impassable for 
their carts, and occasionally a wide 
prairie was drilled all over with 
badger holes, which the long grass 
covered, and where, horse and rider 
falling, the day was passed in tum- 
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bling. On the llth of July, they 
reached the Butte aux Chiens, or 
Dog knoll, ‘“ towering, with a height 
of about four hundred feet, over a 
boundless prairie, as level and as 
smooth as a pond.” The plain, our 
author thinks, was once the bed of a 
lake, with the knoll as its islet; it is 
covered with an alluvial soil, and has 
various aqueous deposits. Here they 
had expected to meet a supply of fresh 
horses, and their own now so jaded 
that not even the sight of a wolf could 
make them move beyondawalk. On 
examining the brushwood on the top 
of the hill, they found a note, appris- 
ing them that the party, with their 
fresh horses, had been waiting there 
for them for ‘three days, and had gone 
to encamp, for three days more, on 
the shores of a neighbouring lake. 
This was dated on the 9th, and it 
being then the llth, it was possible 
they might shift their ground before 
they could come up with them. In 
such extensive levels, however, objects 
are easily discernible, and the caval- 
cade was soon seen and joined by the 
horse-keepers, with nineteen fresh 
steeds. ‘The party, consisting in all 
of nineteen persons, fifty horses, and 
six carts, had, on leaving the Butte 
aux Chiens, to cross about five-and- 
twenty miles of prairie, passing among 
some beautiful lakes. The order of 
their march being as follows—‘ The 
guide was followed by four or five 
hor semen, to beat a track; then came 
the carts, each with a driv er, attended 
by one or two cavaliers; and lastly 
followed the unmounted animals, whe- 
ther loaded or light, under the charge 
of the rest.” The rate of travelling 
was four or five miles an hour, an 

the time, ten, twelve, or fourteen 
hours a-day. On the day after leaving 
Dog knoll, they coasted for about 
twenty miles on the shores of Lae 
Salé, whose waters, we are told, are 
as briny as those of the Atlantic. It 
is singular that these saline lakes are 
often separated from fresh water by 
only a narrow belt of land; and our 
author mentions a somewhat analo- 
gous phenomenon recorded by Baron 
Wrangell, in his work on Siberia and 
the Polar Sea, that in the coldest parts 
of the country, there may be found 
lakes of different levels, within two or 
three feet of each other. ‘In that 
case,” says Sir George Simpson, ‘‘the 
communication may ‘be supposed to be 
barred by perpetual frost; but, in the 
other case, the anomaly cannot be so 
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easily and satisfactorily accounted 
for.” 

Some of the most interesting pages 
of the work before us, are those in 
which the condition of the Indians 
are described or incidentally referred 
to. The following painful picture is 
one of those illustrations :— 


“Having encamped for the night 
within view of a native lodge, we sent a 
man to bring us intelligence as to the 
true state of affairs. He found no other 
lodge than the one which we had seen ; 
and even that was deserted, while every 
thing betokened the flight of its inhabi- 
tants, clothes and utensils being thrown 
about in confusion, and the meat of a 
buffalo being scattered on the ground. 
Shouting after the fugitives, but re- 
ceiving no answer, our emissary left for 
them an epistle, which he had written 
on apiece of bark, to this effect. In 
the first place, he drew the figure of a 
man, with a hat on his head, and a pipe 
in his mouth—thus presenting to the 
savages the well-known emblems of 
civilized beings and peaceable inten- 
tions; and he then added, in more 
mysterious hieroglyphics, ‘ Why do you 
fly away, and distress your children 
without cause, for we are your friends?’ 


In the course of the night, the poor 
Salteaux, having read the letter, came 
to our camp, and explained, that having 
mistaken us for hostile warriors, he and 
his fled into the woods, almost in a state 


of nudity. How wretched the life of 
such poor creatures, obliged to wander 
about almost in single families for food, 
and scared at the sight of afellow man, 
as the sheep is scared on the approach 
of the wolf.”—Vol. i., p. 75. 


The Indians, it is well known, pos- 
sess and affect impassibility, and can 
exhibit, as the following example 
shows, the nil Gdmirari in the superla- 
tive degree :— 


** Between the two tents there was a 
vapour-bath, made of branches of wil- 
low, stuck in the ground, and bent for- 
ward, so as to form a dome about three 
feet in height. This was covered with 
skins to confine the steam generated by 
throwing water on a hot stone. On 
going up to the bath, we were much 
amused to see the legs of a man hang- 
ing out like the tail of a snake, while a 
wreath of willow round the body gave 
the fellow the appearance of a statue 
of Bacchus. He never stirred at our 
approach ; and it was not till the steam 
was subsiding, that he deigned to take 
any notice of us, though we were cer- 
tainly the largest body of whites that 
he had ever seen in the country. When 
he condescended to move, one of the 
skins fell off, disclosing another Indian 
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quietly squatted at his ease, who was 
just as regardless of our approach as 
his companion. This affectation of an 
indifference which the bathers could not 
feel, was more peculiarly characteristic 
of the Salteaux, the tribe to which our 
new friends belonged.”—Vol. i., p. 71. 


Continuing their ride, our eques- 
trians experienced a new difficulty— 
they had to pass over a considerable 
extent of burnt ground, and pro- 
nounced this the most embarrassing 
of all the obstacles they had encoun- 
tered. «* Men,” says our author, ‘‘may 
triumph over physical privations, 
through moral influences, but horses, 
as Murat says, have no patriotism.” 
They were now approaching the Bow 
River, which rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and falls into the Saskat- 
chewan, the great river of the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory in this direction, 
and of which we shall have presently 
an opportunity of speaking. The 
scenery was assuming a new character, 
‘* with lofty hills and long valleys, full 
of sylvan lakes, while the bright green 
of the surface, as far as the eye could 
reach, assumed a foreign tinge, under 
an uninterrupted profusion of roses 
and blue-bells. The neighbourhood 
of Bow River was supposed to be rich 
in the wealth of those regions—game 
and furs, but its upper waters are un- 
attempted by the traders, being in- 
fested by warlike and warring tribes ; 
and though the Company, some years 
ago, had three or four forts on its 
banks, they were, after some sacrifice 
of life, abandoned. In 1822, an ex. 
pedition, under the charge of Messrs. 
M‘Kenzie and Rowan, with subordi- 
nate officers and an hundred men, 
ascended this river as far as it was 
navigable for boats, and sent survey- 
ing detachments in every direction. 
Many of the natives whom they thus 
met had never before seen a European; 
and what most of all perplexed them, 
was the appearance of a negro in the 
Company’s service,whom they greatly 
admired, but regarded as a somewhat 
singular specimen of a white man. It 
was found that the resources of the 
country had been overrated, and the 
expedition returned in the following 
_ with a good deal of information, 

ut few furs. How sad must be the 
state of these savages, when the inci- 
dent described in the following ex- 
tract is still but an ordinary occur- 
rence amongst them :— 


‘** About twenty years ago, a large 
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encampment of Gros Ventres and Black- 
feet had been formed in this neighbour- 
hood, for the purpose of hunting during 
the summer. Growing tired, however, 
of so peaceful and ignoble an occupa- 
tion, the younger warriors of the allied 
tribes determined to make an incursion 
into the territories of the Assiniboines. 
Having gone through all the requisite 
enchantments, they left behind them 
only the old men, with the women and 
children. After a successful campaign, 
they turned their steps homeward in 
triumph, loaded with scalps and other 
spoils; and on reaching the top of the 
ridge that overlooked the camp of the 
infirm and defenceless of their band, they 
notified their approach in the proudly- 
swelling tones of their song of victory. 
Every lodge, however, was as still and 
silent as the grave ; and at length, sing- 
ing more loudly as they advanced, in 
order to conceal their emotion, they 
found the full tale of the mangled 
corpses of their parents and sisters, of 
their wives and children. In a word, 
the Assiniboines had been there to take 
their revenge.”—Vol. i. p. 81. 


The Bow River, where our party 
crossed, was about the third part of a 
mile in width, with a strong current. 
They passed over in a bateau which 
had been left there for their accommo- 
dation, and swam their horses. Some 
twenty miles lower down, the stream 
joins the Saskatchewan, and their 
united waters flow on towards Lake 
Winipeg, forming at their mouth a 
grand rapid, three miles in length, 
which Sir George Simpson tells us is 
the finest thing of the kind in the 
whole country. 

From Bow River, a five hours’ ride 
through a country “much resembling 
an English park,” brought them to 
Fort Carlton, on the Saskatchewan, the 
station for which they had been mak- 
ing, and which stands in latitude 5: 
degrees north. It is visited by the 
Salteaux, Crees, and Assiniboines, and 
about three hundred of these tribes are 
attached to the establishment as hun- 
ters. Potatoes and other vegetables 
do well in the fields about the Fort, 
but wheat cannot be counted on, as it 
is generally destroyed by the autumn 
frosts. Our travellers rested here for 
two nights, having accomplished the 
distance from Fort Garry, about six 
hundred miles, in thirteen days—fair 
travelling, as our author says, consi- 
dering that many of their horses had 
come all the way heavily laden. The 
Saskatchewan is upwards of a quarter 
of a mile wide at Carlton, presenting, 
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as we find its name implies, a swift 
current. 


‘‘Itis navigable for boats from Rocky 
Mountain House, in longitude 115 de- 
grees, to Lake Winipeg, in longitude 
98 degrees, upwards of seven hundred 
miles in a direct line, but by the actual 
course of the stream, nearly double that 
distance. Though above Edmonton, 
the river is much obstructed by rapids, 
yet from that fort to Lake Winipeg, it 
is descended without a portage alike by 
boats and by canoes, while even on the 
upward voyage, the only break in the 
navigation is the grand rapid already 
mentioned.” 


On the 17th of July they were in 
their saddles again, with Edmonton 
and the journey of a week before them. 
The country on which they were now 
entering was the hunting-ground of 
the Crees Indians, and they found it, 
for the first day, hilly and pictures- 
que, every eminence affording a strik- 
ing panorama. The Crees are the 
most numerous of all the North Ameri- 
can tribes, extending from the Assini- 
boine to Athabasca, which forms part 
of the basin of M‘Kenzie's river, and 
to Isle 4 la Crosse, far north of Hud- 
son’s Bay, while the Swampies, a sub- 
division of the same tribe, occupy the 
borders of Hudson’s Bay, from Church- 
hill to East Main, for the depth of 
about three hundred miles. In Sir 
Alexander M‘Kenzie’s time, about 
forty years ago, they lived much far- 
ther north, and having the earlier ad- 
vantage of fire-arms, carried their rule 
to the border of the arctic circle, and 
across the Rocky Mountains; but 
measles and small-pox, the afflictions 
of the more southern Indians, reach- 
ing them from the Missouri, thinned 
their numbers, while their arctic ene- 
mies, free from these visitations, and 
providing themselves with fire-arms, 
became in their turn the victors, and 
drove the Crees southward to the re- 
gions of which they have now posses- 
sion, and where, with the prairies for 
their horses, with the buffalo to feed 
and clothe them, and the Company’s 
stations to supply their few other 
wants, in exchange for furs, their num- 
bers are again increasing, and were it 
not for their cruel wars, their impro- 
vidence, their aversion to agriculture, 
and their ignorance, the main cause of 
all, their condition might be easily 
improved. The most reputable fea- 
ture in the Indian character is self- 
denial ; the most repulsive, his passion 
for war. The latter, as with all sa- 
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vages, is allied to no generous or noble 
feeling. Cunning, cruelty, and cow- 
ardly advantages are its applauded 
means, and self-glorification and the 
flattery of squaws its high rewards. 
It is no wonder that this check keeps 
down their nuinbers, as the very slight- 
est circumstance involves them in hos- 
tilities. A little before Sir George 
Simpson set out on his present jour- 
ney, @ peace was made between the 
Blackfeet, a powerful tribe, and the 
Crees, and the event was celebrated 
by a horse-race, an amusement in 
which, it seems, they take as enlight- 
ened an interest as the most practised 
frequenters of Doncaster or Ascot. 
In adjusting the prizes, a Cree took 
ossession of his tattered hat, which 
fad got mixed among them, and the 
other party insisting on that too being 
given up, a war took place. Our tra- 
vellers, on their present ride, entered 
the lodge of a Cree warrior who was 
dying from a gun-shot wound received 
in that race-course battle, thirty-three 
days before. They found him with 
his arm dreadfully ‘swollen, while the 
rest of his body was a skeleton. The 
description of what they saw is so cha- 
racteristic of Indian life and Indian 
death, that, painful as it is, we give 
it in our author’s words :— 


** The whole scene in the lodge was 
of the most melancholy nature. Onone 
side lay the dying warrior, his glassy eye 
and haggard looks revealing the agony 
which neither voice nor gesture deigned 
to tell; near him was a child about 
three years old, with its shrivelled flesh 
barely concealing its bones, whose 
ceaseless moaning formed a striking 
contrast with the stubborn endurance 
of its father; and perhaps the most 
pitiable object in the tent was the hapless 
wife and mother, sinking under anxiety 
and fatigue, and blending, as it were, in 
her silent dejection at once the apathy 
of her husband and the sensibility of her 
boy. But this physical misery excited 
more of our sympathy on account of its 
superstitious accompaniments. During 
the night the medicine-man was plying 
his mystic arts to restore health to the 
sick, while, to provide against the worst, 
drums were beating to drive away all 
evil spirits. What a picture of the 
fruits of barbarism and heathenism 
united !”—Vol. i., p. 96. 


On the fourth day they reached 
Fort Pitt, another of the Company's 
stations, having suffered some incon- 
venience from the scarcity of water, 
and crossing one vast prairie, where, 
though there seemed to be none of 
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this needful element, they saw buffa- 
loes, wolves, badgers, foxes, and an- 
telopes. On the 20th of July, leaving 
Fort Pitt, they proceeded on their 
way, and in somewhat closer order, 
as they were crossing the territory of 
the hostile Blackfeet. In this side 
they feasted on raspberries, and on 
the serviceberry, described as a sort 
of cross betreen the cranberry and the 
black currant, and much used in the 
better kind of pemmican. They also 
make grateful mention of the eye- 
berry, which very nearly resembles 
the strawberry, both in appearance 
and in taste. It thrives well in Rus- 
sia, and would, no doubt, do in Eng- 
land. The country, after leaving 
Fort Pitt, is, at first, bold, afterwards 
they crossed an arid plain, of about 
twenty-five miles, and then reached 
the Chaine des Lacs, being a succes- 
sion of small lakes, covering a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. Skirting 
an extensive forest, and traversing a 
plain covered with a luxuriant vetch, 
they arrived at Edmonton, which is a 
well-built fort, in a commanding posi- 
tion on the banks of the Saskatchewan. 
While here they were paid the peril- 
lous compliment of a visit by native 
chiefs, Blackfeet, Piegans, Sarcees, 
and Blood Indians, who came with a 
camp of fifty lodges, followed by an- 
other six times as large. They re- 
ceived the presents made them, not 
with the customary indifference of 
their race, but with thanks, and, tak- 
ing the governor by surprise, made 
prayers to him as a high conjuror; 
the substance of their rapid petitions 
being that their horses might be always 
swift, that the buffalo might abound, 
and that their wives might live long 
and look young. The district of Sas- 
katchewan, as the vast territory be- 
tween Red River and Edmonton is 
called, is the most populous, and the 
richest in resources, of any in these 
regions of North America, and yet it 
appears that its Indian population, 
extending over an area larger than all 
England, amounts, at the present day, 
to no more than 16,730 souls. 

It may appear that the hazards and 
difficulties of the way from Red River 
to Edmonton are so many and great, 
that none but Indians, or a party with 
the aids which the governor of these 
provinces was enabled to command, 
could accomplish it. This is not ex- 
actly the case, as we find that a body 
of emigrants had left Red River a 
month before our travellers, who, 
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moving faster, came up with them in 


sixteen days. These hardy adven- 
turers consisted of twenty-three fami- 
lies, agriculturists, and mostly natives 
of Red River settlement. Each fa- 
mily had two or three carts, covered 
with awnings, which carried the wo- 
men, children, and their fortunes, 
while the men and youths rode. ‘They 
marched in single file, and their cara- 
van, horsemen, bands of horses, cattle, 
and dogs, extended more than a mile 
in length. Vancouver was their ob- 
ject, and, after long endurance and 
many perils, they reached it safely. 

At sunrise of the 28th July, Sir 
George Simpson and his party started 
from Edmonton, with another long 
and arduous journey before them, to 
Fort Colville, beyond the western base 
of the Rocky Mountains. Their way, 
for the first day, lay across a country 
of marshes and thickets, and through 
forests that had been nearly destroyed 
by fire, and where the fallen timber 
saused them much difficulty ; notwith- 
standing this, having recruited their 
stud, they managed to accomplish sixty 
miles by evening. The country now 
indicated their approach to the moun- 
tains, and they encamped on the banks 
of Gull Lake, about twenty miles in 
length and six in breadth, and which 
is surrounded by high hills, the re- 
motest summits of which, to the west- 
ward, command a view of the Rocky 
Mountains. The weather was warm, 
the flies, from the bull-dog tothe small 
moustique, were annoying to men and 
‘beasts, and the meat not keeping, their 
larder often approached zero. Some- 
times they feasted on venison, some- 
times subsisted on poreupines. Occa- 
sionally, too, they came on bands of 
Indians, and the Sarcees who frequent 
the district they were now passing, 
are regarded as the boldest of all the 
tribes between it and Red River. As 
they advanced higher in the mountain 
regions, even the willow and the pop- 
lar disappeared, and pines, whose 
naked stems rose to an unbroken height 
of eighty or a hundred feet, were the 
only trees they saw. ‘Their guide, 
whose home had long been in this 
neighbourhood, led them through a 
mountain pass, which the Indians as- 
sured them they were the first whites 
who had ever attempted. A brief ex- 
tract may show the general character 
of the scene :— 


‘In the morning we entered a defile 
between mountainous ridges, marching, 
for nine hours, through dense woods. 
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This valley, which was from two to 
three miles in width, contained four 
beautiful lakes, communicating with 
each other by small streams ; and the 
fourth of the series, which was about 
fifteen miles by three, we named after 
Pechee, as being our guide’s usual home. 
At this place he had expected to find 
his family; but Madame Pechee and the 
children had left their encampment, pro- 
bably on account of a scarcity of game. 
What an idea of the loneliness and pre- 
cariousness of savage life does this sin- 
gle glimpse of the biography of the Pe- 
chees suggest ? 

‘*Our tents were pitched in a level 
meadow, of about five hundred aeres in 
extent, enclosed by mountains on three 
sides, and by Pechee’s Lake on the 
fourth. From the very edge of the 
water, there rose a gentle ascent of six 
or eight hundred feet, covered with 
pines, and composed almost entirely of 
the accumulated fragments of the ada- 
mantine heights above; and on the 
upper border of this slope there stood 
perpendicular walls of granite, of three 
or four thousand feet, while among the 
dizzy altitudes of their battlemented 
summits the goats and sheep bounded 
with playful security.”—Vol. i. p. 115. 


After this they came to a river, 
which their guide assured them was 
Bow River. It was about a hundred 
and fifty yards wide, with a strong 
and deep current. ‘They crossed it, 
baggage and horses, on a raft covered 
with willows, which, with like con- 
trivances in overcoming other river 
difficulties, may remind some readers 
of the mode in which the Greeks pass- 
ed the Hydaspes, with Alexander, or 
crossed the Euphrates, in the time of 
Cyrus. 

Although the weather was warm, the 
water was extremely cold, being form- 
ed, chiefly, of melted snow, and, like 
that of the Alps, it is known to give 
the goitres. On the following day 
they commenced their ascent of the 
Rocky Mountains, which is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“Next morning we began to ascend 
the mountains in right earnest, riding 
where we could, and walking where the 
horses found the road too steep to carry 
us, while by our side there rushed down- 
ward one of the sources of the Bow Ri- 
ver. We weresurrounded by peaks and 
crags, on whose summits lay perpetual 
snow ; and the only sounds that disturbed 
the solitude were the crackling of pros- 
trate branches under the tread of our 
horses, and the roaring of the stream, as 
it leapt down its rocky course. One 
peak presented a very peculiar feature, 
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in an opening of about eighty feet by 
fifty, which, at a distance might have 
been taken for a spot of snow, but which, 
as we advanced nearer, assumed the ap- 
pearance of the gateway of a giant’s 
fortress. 

** About seven hours of hard work 
brought us to the height of land, the 
hinge, as it were, between the eastern 
and the western waters. We breakfasted 
on the level isthmus, which did not ex- 
ceed fourteen paces in width, filling our 
kettles for this our lonely meal from the 
crystal sources of the Columbia and the 
Saskatchewan, while the feeders of the 
two opposite oceans, murmuring over 
their beds of mossy stones, as if to bid 
each other a long farewell, could hardly 
fail to attune our minds to the sublimity 
of the scene. But between these kindred 
fountains, the common progeny of the 
same snow-wreaths, there was this re- 
markable difference of temperature, that 
the source of the Columbia showed 40 
degrees, while that of the Saskatchewan 
raised the mercury to 53} degrees, the 
thermometer, meanwhile, standing as 
high as 71 degrees in the shade. 

“* From the vicinity of perpetual snow, 
we estimated the elevation of the height 
of land to be seven or eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, while the 
surrounding peaks appeared to rise half 
of that altitude over our heads. Still 
this was inferior in grandeur to that of 
the Athaabasca Portage. Therethe road, 
little better than a succession of glaciers, 
ruus through a region of perpetual snow, 
where nothing that can be called a tree 
presents itself to relieve and cheer the 
eye. There, too, the relative position of 
the opposite waters is such, as to have 
hardly a parallel on the earth’s surface ; 
for a small lake, appropriately enough 
known as the Committee’s Punch Bowl, 
sends its tribute from one end to the 
Columbia, and from the other to the 
M‘Kenzie.”—Vol. i. pp. 118-20. 


They had hardly proceeded half a 
mile in their descent, before they felt 
a difference in the climate; and we are 
told that “‘the same clouds have been 
known to clothe the eastern side with 
hail and snow, and to refresh the west- 
ern with gentle rain.” Our limits, we 
much regret to say, do not permit us 
to tell of the toils and hazards of their 
still long journey to Fort Colville. 
Groping through deep ravines, where 


the sun could hardly enter, one of 


which is described as ‘‘ darkened by 
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perpendicular walls of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred feet in height, while, to 
render the chasm still more gloomy, the 
opposite crags threw forward each its 
own forest of sombre pines” and through 
which the sources of the Columbia 
gushed, Wending their way through 
the wet and tangled bush, or, as on one 
occasion, for three hours, through a 
burning forest, steering through dan- 
gerous marshes, and crossing with dif- 
ficulty many a rapid river, they at 
length presented themselves, with tat- 
tered garments and crownless hats, at 
the gateway of Fort Colville, there 
closing their ride from Red River, a 
distance of about two thousand miles. 
For the six weeks and five days which 
the journey occupied, they were in the 
saddle from dawn to sunset, making 
from Red River to Edmonton about 
fifty miles a-day ; and from the latter 
station to Colville—the difficulties 
being greater—rather less than forty. 
Colville stands in latitude 48° 37’ north, 
in arich valley about a mile from the 
Columbia, and two from the Chaudiere 
Falls, where salmon, we are told, are 
so abundant, that as many as a thou- 
sand, some of them weighing upwards 
of forty pounds, have been caught in 
asingle day.* Leaving their horses at 
Colville, they took once more to the 
canoe and running rapids, and making 
portages as in the previous voyage from 
Montreal, they descended the Colum- 
bia to Fort Vancouver, the Company’s 
station on the Pacific, there terminat- 
ing their transit of the continent of 
North America, at its widest part, the 
distance being about five thousand 
miles, and twelve weeks the time of 
actual travelling. 

In the commencement of our notice 
we observed that the two great features 
in this truly grand tour were—first, 
the progress from the Atlantic across 
Arctic America to the Pacific—and 
next, the run through Siberia. The 
former—part little known, and part 
altogether new—subdivides itself into 
the two great journeys, from Montreal 
to Red River, and thence to Van- 
couver. These we have endeavoured 
to trace, and faint and feeble as we 
know the outline is—thanks to the rich 
materials of a good book—it can hardly 
be otherwise than interesting. 


* Between the salmon of the Columbia and ours there is this difference—“T he flesh 


of the former is white, while its head is more bulky and less pointed.” —Vol. i. p. 150. 
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IRISH LANDLORDS—THE LAND COMMISSION REPORT.* 


Tae unrolling of that monster mummy, 
* The Report of Evidence on the 
Occupation of Land in Ireland,” has 
commenced ; and, as the task is con- 
fided to the agency, and directed by 
the intelligence under which the report 
was prepared (should we say involved), 
we are permitted to hope that the pro- 
cess of development may be conducted 
to a prosperous conclusion, and that, 
at less cost than a whole life of study, 
we may learn something of the wisdom 
which had its birth in the confusing, 
if not conflicting, testimonies of more 
than eleven hundred witnesses, and 
was then quietly consigned to the pile 
of massy folios which the Land Com- 
missioners have had erected, as an apt 
and bulky monument to their peripa- 
tetic labours. Out of this sepulchre 
the buried intelligence is now evoked. 
It is disinterred, and, disembarrassed 
from the grave-clothes in which it was 
entangled and encumbered, is to leave 
the five neglected folios, as the husk 
of its being, behind, and to win the 
world’s attention in the shape of two 
omy octavos. Dare we venture to 

int, that we should hail it as a fur- 
ther improvement were we to witness 
a still closer condensation in which 
we saw the “two single gentlemen 
rolled into one.” 

Let it not be imagined that we have 
any design or desire to undervalue the 
disinterested and well-intentioned la- 
bours of the Commissioners, with whose 
reports we make thus free. We would 
not imply a doubt of their integrity, 
their zeal, or even their ability, though 
we must, with all due respect, deny 
the praise of discretion to senators who 
could wantonly invite the worse than 
worthless swarms of witnesses which 
hovered around the ambulatory tribu- 
nal of the Earl of Devon and his asso- 
ciates. Clouds of testimony their de- 
positions might well be styled—clouds 


which “ darkened council” —which the 
Commissioners, if they were unable 
to disperse them, should endure, but 
which there seems to be no sufficient 
excuse for summoning. 


‘** Our attention (say these high per- 
sonages in their report) was, in the first 
instance, naturally directed to an exa- 
mination of the state of the law of land- 
lord and tenant, and the practice under 
it; and, with this view, we examined 
many of the assistant-barristers, and 
agents extensively engaged in the ma- 
nagement of estates in different parts of 
the country, and other persons whom 
we thought likely to give us general 
information.” 


This was wise and fair, as well as 
natural. Assistant-barristers, agents, 
and other persons capable of giving in- 
formation, were, with much propriety, 
summoned and examined. But what 
can be thought of the paragraph im: 
mediately and continuously following : 


** For the purpose, also, of obtaining 
evidence upon the subjects of our in- 
quiry from different parts of the coun- 
try, and from various classes of persons, 
we addressed the letter (No.1, append- 
ed to this report) to every Board of 
Guardians throughout the country, to 
every Bishop of the Established Church, 
to every Roman Catholic Bishop, and 
to the heads of the Presbyterian Church, 
from whom, generally, we received ma- 
terial assistance.” 


One passage from this ill-conceived 
circular will be sufficient to explain its 
character :— 


“‘ We request that you will do us the 
fayour to rary out such individuals as 
you may think it most desirable for us 
to examine, and will also point out to us 
any other sources from which you think 
that evidence of an authentic nature 
may be derived.” 





* “* Digest of Evidence taken before her Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry 
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By complying with this request, the 
arties addressed are encouraged to 
lieve that they will “ render mate- 
rial assistance towards attaining the 
object of the commission ;” and, ac- 
cordingly, they contributed a liberal 
supply of testimony. The procedure 
was not wise. Had bishops and boards 
been solicited each to name one, or 
even fwo witnesses, between whom the 
Commissioners, if they thought it ne- 
cessary, could choose, it is not impos- 
sible that the invitation might have 
been innocuous, if not expedient ; but 
to grant an unlimited freedom of sug- 
estion—to allow of the sending whole 
attalia of evidence—to proclaim, with- 
out the poet’s accompanying caution, 


* Locus est et pluribus umbris 
Tu quotus esse velis rescribe,” 


was needlessly to court confusion, re- 
petition, sameness, contradiction—to 
volunteer, in short, facilities for ren- 
dering the report of evidence what it 
is; areport of which the noble earl, 
its patron, says, very mildly and with 
perfect truth, that the documents of 
which it consists 





*“‘ Have not received, and will not in 
their present shape receive, that degree 
of general attention which the impor- 
tance of the subject might justly claim 
for them.’”* 


And there is another provision, 
which ought to have been inserted in 
the advertisement for witnesses. They 
who were invited to supply them; 
shéuld have been given to understand 
that their own names, as well as those 
of their instruments, should be made 

ublic, not in globo, but individually. 

ad this condition been ~bserved, the 
Commissioners may feel assured that 
their report of evidence would have 
been more generally read—would have 
roved more generally tseful—would 
ome been far. more manageable in 
its dimensions, and far less libellous 
in its character. In its present form, 
the report is, too often, a vehicle for 
personal slander and invective. It is 
not enough that while the body of the 
page parades an accusation, the mar- 
gin shall contain references to some 


“ Digest—Prefatory notice. 


statement in which it is contradicted 
or disproved. 


‘* Whenever the evidence had refer- 
ence to the conduct of an individual, we 
felt it our duty, as far as possible, to 
communicate with him, and afford every 

. : tT 
opportunity for explanation. The state- 
ments forwarded in reply to our circu- 
lars (Nos. 5 and 6), by those who did 
not consider it necessary to tender them- 
selves for examination, we have inserted 
in the Appendix (omitting such passages 
as appeared to be irrelevant); and we 
have taken care, by a note on the mar- 
gin of the evidence, to enable a refer- 
ence to be made at once to the explana- 
nation, and a judgment to be thus form- 
ed as to the real state of the case. In the 
great majority of cases, this course of 
proceeding has appeared to give satis- 
faction to the parties concerned.”—Re- 
port, p. 6. 


We are quite free to avow that, 
were we parties thus concerned, we 
should not have been so easily satisfied. 
A slander which has been disproved 
ought not to appear in the Report. 
It is not enough that a crow-quill re- 
ference shall wait on it in the mar- 
gin, directing the reader to insti- 
tute a search for the answer to a 
charge, and for the arguments by 
which the merits of the accusation and 
of the defence shall be ascertained. 
We confidently affirm that it was no 
part of the duty of the Commissioners 
to vend calumnies ; and that, in justice 
to parties slanderously accused, they 
should have effaced from their pro- 
ceedings reports prejudicial to indi- 
vidual character, and not substantiated, 
Nor was it enough to acquaint an iii. 
dividual that he had been aspersed by 
& witness, whose name he may proba+ 
bly never have heard before. The 
name of the party on whose recom. 
mendation such witness was heard, 
should also have been communicated. 
In many an instance the witness may 
have been nothing more than the in+ 
strument of his prompter’s malice ; 
and to know at whose request he was 
examined, might be to learn: the most 
effectual method of proving his testi- 
mony inadmissible. 

If it be said that persons of station 
and authority would not have recom- 
mended witnesses, unless their own 
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share in the transaction was to remain 
a secret; the reply is obvious, that 
their abstinence would not have been 
prejudicial to the objects of the 
inquiry. The witness for whom his 
patron would not be an acknowledged 
voucher, should not have had her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for sponsors. 
We should be glad to know what the 
noble chairman would have thought 
of an editor who used the columns of a 
public journal, as the facilities afforded 
by the Royal Commission were used 
on this occasion by her majesty’s ser- 
vants. Let it be supposed that an 
advertisement appears in a leading 
journal, or a circular issues from its 
conductors, calling on certain parties 
to recommend witnesses, who are to 
depose to matters effecting the relation 
between landlord and tenant; that 
pursuant to this invitation, numerous 
charges are preferred against gentle- 
men of good repute, by parties wholly 
unknown, or known only to be dis- 
regarded ; that notice of these charges 
is given to the parties immediately con- 
cerned, and permission conceded to 
them to put in, if it please them, a 
reply. No sane man would be satis. 
fied with such a permission. The ac- 
cuser was not, in all probability, the 
real delinquent. He who forwarded, 
or who directed, his calumny to the 
press, was the real libeller; and the 
aggrieved party could not have justice 
done him unless the journal refused 
to insert the false charge—could not 
have redress unless the name of his 
secret enemy, the suborner of false 
witness, were made known to him, 
In one respect our parallel is incom- 
plete; the journalist can be made 
answerable, in his own person; for the 
transgressions of his paper—eommis- 
sioners may abuse their trust with im- 
punity; but certainly “ the course of 
proceeding” in which they do evil, is 
not the more satisfactory because it 
affords no opportunity of redress. 
Unsatisfactory as such procedures 
must be to the parties immediately 
concerned, they are not less so to the 
public. Itis not for his amusément 
a reader will have recourse to the 
evidence on the occupation of land in 
Ireland ; and it is not held profitable 
for instruction to peruse the invec- 
tives and complaints with which one 
page is covered, only for the purpose 
of learning from another that they 
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were all falsehood, and had their origin 
in misunderstanding or malice. It is 
not thus a reader’s time should be 
wasted. If, indeed, it were the Com: 
missioners’ purpose to supply proof of 
various kinds that there is a wicked 
conspiracy against Irish landlords—a 
conspiracy which knows the efficacy of 
slander, as well as it understands the 
force of deadly weapons, and which 
will dare to convert a royal commis- 
sion into its minister, as it would hire 
an assassin, and misinform or misdirect 
a newspaper, it may have been wise 
and good, in the execution of such a 
purpose, to show how calumnies are 
hazarded. But more should have been 
done: the witnesses should have come 
up ticketed and labelled—witnesses of 
the bishops, of the boards, of the Re- 
peal Association (for this body, it ap- 
pears sent up its quota)—all should 
be known according to their respec- 
tive troops, so that when a reader was 
at a loss to know why testimony; 
which had béen thoroughly disproved, 
was, yet, reported; he had but to con- 
sult the Index, in order to learn that 
the report is given, not because a value 
is set upon falsehood, but for the pur- 
pose of indirectly implieating the party 
recommending, in the guilt of his ne- 
minee. Had a course like this been 
adopted, one great part of the Report 
would not be dédicated to the office of 
neutralising another part, and damag- 
ing the whole; readers would not be 
placed under the necessity of examin- 
ing irrelevant falsehood while oceupied 
in a search for truth ; and an invitation 
to furnish evidence on a subject of ges 
neral interest, would not be used as an 
occasion for gratifying private malice, 
and circulating slander. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
“* thé course of procéeding” which has 
provoked these comments, rendered a 
Digest indispensable, if the evidence 
taken before the Commissioners. of 
Land Inquiry were to be available for 
any good; and we willingly accord to 
the Earl of Devon the praise of having 
made a judicious choice, in selecting 
the Messrs. Kennedy as the agents by 
whom his design was to be earried into 
execution, Intimately acquainted ds 


one of these gentlemen was with the 
whole process of inquiry, prepared as 
was the other by his professional habits 
and studies for the task assigned to 
them, the abilities of both were likely 
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to be exerted, and have been exerted 
successfully ; and the reader may feel 
a confident persuasion that if there 
be any merit in the Report, it will 
not be overlooked or lost in the Digest. 

Of this performance one part has 
been given to the public—the other is 
promised. We could wish that some of 
the deferred subjects had precedence of 
topics now before us in the published 
volume. It would seem very season- 
able to have the chapters on Valua- 
tion, on Rent, on County Cess, and 
other charges brought under discus- 
sion before or during the meeting of 
parliament. But we must not be too 
exacting; authors and editors must 
be indulged in the permission to choose 
their own course of inquiry, and their 
own mode of arrangement; and, thank- 
ful for what they offer for our instruc- 
tion, we should content ourselves with 
a hope that the information we re- 
quire, with some little impatience, will 
be found ready for use before it is too 
late to derive advantage from it. 

The portion of the Digest now pub- 
lished contains matter, it must be con- 
fessed, of undeniable importance, as 
even its table of contents gives assur- 
ance. Besides the prefatory notice 
from the Earl of Devon, and an in- 
troductory chapter, by the editors, on 
the relation of landlord and tenant, it 
contains a summary of evidence, illus- 
trated by well-chosen extracts, on the 
subjects following :—* 1. Agriculture. 
2. Draining and Subsoiling. 3. Farm- 
buildings. 4. Compensations for te- 
nants’ permanent improvements. 5. 
Capital. 6. Tenure. 7. Tenant-right, 
or sale of good will. 8. Agrarian 
Outrages. 9. Farmers. 10. Size of 
Farms. 11. Subdivision of Farms. 
12. Consolidation of Farms. 13. La- 
bourers. 14. Con-acre. 15. Allot- 
ments. 16. Waste lands and Emigra- 
tion.” 

The prevailing impression left on 
the mind after a perusal of the chap- 
ters in which these [grave topics are 
discussed, is one of deep but not hope- 
less alarm. The evils of our condi- 
tion are unsparingly enumerated and 
described ; the dangers inseparable 
from such a state of things are set 
forth faithfully, and without exagge- 
ration ; and a monitory tone pervades 
the whole performance, urging upon 
all who have wisdom to advise, and will 
to sacrifice and endure, the necessity 
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of devising and adopting, without de- 
lay, such measures, protective and re- 
medial, as may prevent a fatal catas- 
trophe. The danger is how to act on 
advice of this description without pre- 
cipitating the catastrophe by the very 
measures adopted for the purpose of 
averting it. The great end to be ob- 
tained is, to effect such an adjustment 
of the relation between landlord and 
tenant as may be mutually beneficial ; 
and the extreme difficulty of the task 
must be apparent to all who reflect on 
the uncertainty which may cover, for 
some time longer, the questions which 
continually arise as to the value of 
agricultural property. The crisis 
through which our institutions are to 
be protected, is one in which indivi- 
dual character would be of especial 
importance; in which a good under- 
standing between parties engaged in 
relations mutually profitable might 
prove more than ordinarily beneficial ; 
in which kindly feelings, manifesting 
themselves in a reciprocity of good 
offices, would suggest remedies for diffi- 
culties as they arise, far more effica- 
cious and appropriate than legislation 
could embrace or imagine; and in this 
crisis, for which, it may be confidently 
affirmed, the precepts of the Gospel 
make ample provision, and for which, 
considering its various, complicated, 
unforeseen, and incessant perils and 
emergencies, no human sagacity can 
provide by law, it is alarming to feel 
that the tendency to court parliament- 
ary interference is so prevailing, and 
that endeavours to disparage and dis- 
concert those benevolent affections, 
which might be rendered the most 
powerful agents in reclaiming society, 
are unceasing and unscrupulous. Were 
the good dispositions of good landlords 
to take effect, we could well afford to 
wait for a more settled season before 
enacting new laws ; and we should be 
protected from the danger of entering 
on a course, or continuing in it, which 
threatens to confound the evil with the 
good, imposing on generosity and in- 
dulgence the penalties of crime, and 
supplying the selfish with excuse, if 
not reason, for becoming confirmed in 
sordid practices. 

But this is the old story. Laws are 
designed for the evil, not the good ; 
they are protections against iniquity. 

* Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est, 
Tempora si fastosque velie evolvere mundi." 
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We must turn from this moralising 
strain into which we have been uncon- 
sciously led, and give the reader some 
notices of the work which has suggest- 
ed our observations. 

The Digest opens spiritedly and 
well. The editors address themselves 
at once to the matter of most concern, 
and show that the great rule of com- 
position is universally applicable. In 
truth and fiction, in works of instruc- 
tion as well as in those of fancy and 
taste, the author will be wise who 
plunges at once “in medias res,’ as 
the editors of the Digest do in the fol- 
lowing, their opening passage :— 


Page 1—‘* The whole of that vast 
mass of evidence taken by the Com- 
missioners in reference to the mutual 
relation existing between the proprie- 
tors and occupiers of land in Ireland, is 
at once conclusive, painfully interesting, 
and most portentous in its character. 

“It proves that the safety of the 
country, and the respective interests of 
both those classes, call loudly for a 
cautious but immediate adjustment of 
the grave questions at issue between 
them. In every district of the country 
we find that a widely-spread and daily- 
increasing confusion as to the respective 
rights and claims of these classes exists ; 
and it is impossible to reject the con- 
viction, that unless they be distinctly 
defined and respected, much social dis- 
order and national inconvenience must 
inevitably be the consequence. 

**It appears, on the other hand, that 
the tenant claims what he calls a tenant- 
right in the land, irrespective of any 
legal claim vested in him, or of any im- 
provement effected by him; that the 
value of this claim is estimated at dif. 
ferent rates in different localities ; that 
it is rather openly admitted or silently 
acquiesced in by the landlords in some 
districts, whilst it is considerably re- 
stricted or absolutely denied by others. 

**In the North of Ireland this system 
is pretty generally either authorized or 
connived at by the landlord; and it is 
not uncommon for a tenant without a 
lease to sell the bare privilege of occu- 
pancy or possession of his farm without 
any visible sign of improvement having 
been made by him, at from ten to six- 
teen, up to twenty and even forty years’ 
purchase of the rent ; and the compara- 
tive tranquillity of that district may, 
perhaps, be mainly attributable to this 
fact. 

Page 2—‘‘In the north, where it is 
permitted, agrarian crimes are rare. 
In other places, where it is resisted, 
they are of common occurrence.” 
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The apprehensions expressed by the 
editors are not chimerical, nor did they 
over-estimate the importance of having 
the great question which arises out of 
the occupation of land, wisely and 
justly settled. The tenant has a moral 
right to be recompensed for his per- 
manent improvements. To convert 
the moral right into a legal, would be 
desirable for all parties concerned ; 
and when terms of compensation can 
be arranged, such as will apply to the 
great variety of cases which are to be 
considered, we shall be rejoiced to see 
a law enacted which shall be respective 
alike of the landlord’s title and the 
tenant’s interest. But we do not like 
to see laws passed which seem framed 
for the encouragement of litigation, and 
we are therefore desirous that no law on 
tenant-right or compensation for im- 
provement shall be framed in a hurry. 

The subject of tenant-right is dis- 
cussed at large in a subsequent chap- 
ter, in which its advantages, inconve- 
niencies, and dangers are faithfully 
detailed. There is, however, one 
opinion of the editors which we would 
be slow to adopt, and we state our 
objection to it here, because we are 
aware that it has very general accep- 
tance among those who are esteemed 
authorities on questions arising out of 
the social state of Ireland. The “ free- 
dom of the north from agrarian out- 
rage,” isascribed mainly to theacknow- 
ledgment of the tenant-right in the 
province of Ulster. This we believe 
to be a very erroneous judgment. 
The facts are admitted, that Ulster is 
tranquil, and that the custom of tenant- 
right prevails there, but we are per- 
suaded that the prevalence of that 
custom is rather a proof than a cause 
of the tranquillity which it has not the 
power to disturb. We believe that 
‘‘tenant-right” is a result from the 
state of society in the north, and are 
persuaded that so far from conducing 
to the tranquillity of other parts of 
Ireland, it would be an element of dis- 
order and confusion wherever the 
ameliorating influences of Ulster were 
not exerted upon it. In the transfer 
of farms in the north of Ireland, it is 
to be remembered that the landlord 
exercises a veto upon the nomination 
of a successor, and pronounces on the 
amount of purchase money. The lat- 
ter exercise of authority may not be 
absolute; by collusion between the out- 
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going and incoming tenant it may be 
evaded, but the former power gives 
assurance against every gross abuse of 
privilege. Could such a power be 
exerted in any district where there 
was not the security which prevails in 
Ulster? Dare a landlord in various 
parts of the south or west prosecute 
the inquiries and exercise the autho- 
rity essential to the safe indulgence of 
the tenant-right ? We would not ad- 
vise such boldness. In truth, tenant- 
right is a stringent test of the state of 
society where it is admitted. The 
eonstitution to which it does not prove 
fatal must be sound. In the north it 
has been the natural growth of mutual 
good understanding and good offices 
between landlord and tenant, of an 
improving intercourse, cultivated under 
favourable circumstances and amid 
wholesome influences, and it partakes 
of the qualities of the condition in which 
it has grown ; to transplant it without 
most careful preparation, to an uncon- 
genial state of society, would be per- 
nicious. It would be to introduce a 
new element of disunion and disorder 
where noxious things grow fastest. 
Tenants would form chimerical esti- 
mates of its value; landlords would 
soon feel all its inconveniencies. It 
would soon suggest excuses for post- 
poning the payment of rent; would be 
appealed to as security where loans 
were contracted; would be looked to 
as the provision for children; and 
when the landlord sought to make it 
available for the payment of arrears of 
rent, he would probably succeed in 
making or in exasperating as many 
conspirators, as the assertion of his 
right had disappointed expectants. If 
the system of the north is to be intro- 
duced into Munster, society must be 
prepared for it. The tenant-right 
should be regarded, not as a specific, 
but a test; and instead of hoping to 
tranquillize a distracted state of society 
by its admission, tranquillity must have 
been already induced and confirmed, 
in order to render the new element of 
disorder innocuous. 

The chapters on agriculture and 
draining contain much useful infor- 
mation, and are hopeful, even in their 
accounts of the extreme imperfection 
of our present agricultural system. 
The capabilities of improvement are 
proved to be great, and methods are 
shown by which our neglected resources 


can be effectually developed. We 
have much to learn, and much power, 
as well as scope, to improve. 


Page 13—‘* The general tenor of the 
evidence given before theCommissioners, 
proves that, with the exception of some 
districts in the north, and some particu- 
lar localities and estates, or individual 
farms in other parts of the country, the 
usual agricultural practice throughout 
Ireland is defective in the highest de- 
gree, whether as regards the permanent 
ie pre and improvement of the 
and essential to successful tillage, the 
limited selection of the crops cultivated, 
or the relative succession and tillage of 
those crops. But it likewise gives, at 
the same time, the encouraging proofs, 
that where these exceptions exist, where 
judicious exertions have been made to 
improve the state and texture of the 
soil, and to introduce a more desirable 
and extensive selection and rotation of 
crops, these exertions have been at- 
tended with the most striking success 
and profit. 

Page 14—“ It has been stated almost 
universally throughout the evidence, 
that the lands in nearly every district 
in Ireland require drainage; that the 
drainage and deep moving of the lands 
or subsoiling have proved most remu- 
nerative operations wherever they have 
been applied; that these operations 
have been, as yet, introduced but toa 
very limited extent. 

‘* That the mass of the lands is held 
by small working farmers. 

“That the small farmers and la- 
bourers are, for considerable portions 
of the year, in search of employment 
which they cannot obtain. 

‘*That the most valuable crops and 
the most profitable rotations cannot be 
adopted on wet lands, &c. &e, 

Page 16—** Many witnesses attribute 
the general apathy in farming improve- 
ments to a want of knowledge amongst 
the farming classes; and they recom- 
mend, as an obvious remedy, the exten- 
sion of agricultural schools, with model 
farms, and agricultural societies, on an 
improved principle of action, throughout 
the country. 

Page 77—“ The evidence given upon 
drainage may be divided into two 
classes. First, that which refers to 
opening the great drainage basins of 
the country, by deepening and widening 
rivers, and cutting general water- 
courses, with a view to relieve entire 
districts or considerable tracts of land 
from constant submersion or occasional 
inundation, and likewise to facilitate 
the second class of drainage, which 
consists in relieving individual farms 
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and fields from 
ture, 

** The first class, or general drainage, 
having been placed under the particular 
charge of a competent public depart- 
ment, armed with the requisite legisla- 
tive powers, the attention of the Com- 
missioners appears to have been given 
more particularly to the second branch 
of the subject, or farm drainage. And 
it is only requisite here to observe, that 
many of the objections made in the evi- 
dence, with respect to the rules under 
which the general drainage of the 
country was then conducted, would not 
now be applicable, as the acts in force 
at that time have been considerably 
modified and amended by subsequent 
acts of parliament. 

“It may, therefore, be fairly assumed, 
that this most important branch of the 
subject is placed on a sound basis, and 
is receiving that close attention from 
the able men charged with its superin- 
tendance, that shall insure the gradual 
removal of all that may yet appear ob- 
jectionable in the details. 

‘It is, no doubt, proved to be, in 
many districts, the essential preliminary 
upon which the execution of farm drain- 
age depends, 

‘** The testimony is quite unanimous— 
first, as tothe great extent to which 
farm drainage is required in every dis- 
trict in Ireland; secondly, as to the 
impossibility of introducing the im- 
proved and most profitable crops and 
modes of cultivation on wet lands, until 
such drainage shall have been effected ; 
thirdly, as to the enormous profit at- 
tending such drainage operations—a 
profit so large, that the testimony of the 
most capable witnesses, based on their 
own practical experience, states that 
the whole cost of thorough draining 
their land has been paid back to them 
by the consequent increase of crop, in 
periods from one to three years; and 
scarcely any witness who was examined 

calculates beyond seven years, the period 
required thus to bring back the amount 
he had invested in such an improve- 
ment. 

** The vital importance of the second 
consideration above stated, as to the 
impossibility of introducing the improved 
and most profitable crops and mode of 
cultivation on wet lands, until such 
drainage shall have been effected, has 
been fearfully increased since the Land 
Commission evidence was received. 

**It must be kept in mind, that since 
that period, the destruction of the 
general crop upon which the population 
depended for existence, has occurred. 

**That this destruction has taken 
place under circumstances which must 
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have warned discreet men against the 
risk of planting the potato extensively 
in future. 

‘ That there is no other crop which 
can be successfully substituted in the 
lands in their present state, by merely 
following the ordinary modes of tillage 
fitting for such crops, 

‘* That, in fact, the Irish, or lazy-bed 
method of planting potatoes, supplied 
the most minute conceivable system of 
artificial drainage for that one crop, 
although the ground was not perma- 
nently drained by it ; and, therefore, to 
insure the growth of any substitute, not 
being an aquatic plant, some similar 
precaution must be adopted, until the 
permanent thorough drainage shall have 
been effected. 

“That the most useful substitutes 
for the potato, as beet-root, mangel- 
wurzel, carrots, parsnips, and turnips, 
not only require that the land should be 
well drained, but they likewise require 
that it should be much more deepl 
moved, and more perfectly pulverized, 
than for potato culture.” 


The fears expressed in the latter 
part of this extract will now perhaps 
be esteemed groundless by many, but 
they do not materially affect the value 
of the editor’s reasoning. They merel 
show the species of uncertainty whieh 
attaches to that mysterious energy. by 
which God causes his earth to give 
food for his creatures. “ In his hands 
are the issues of life,” and of all  ap- 
pertaining unto life ;” and, in his mercy, 
he makes us feel our dependance on 
Him, by so baffling human calcula- 
tion as to keep perpetually before us 
the imperfection of all finite and se- 
condary causes. 

The obstacles to the prosecution of 
those works of improvement which 
the editors recommended as remunera- 
tive are to be found mainly in the ig- 
norance and the poverty of the people 
—want of security for the investment 
of capital also proves a discourage- 
ment to the enterprises of some weal- 
thy farmers. Landlords, it is manifest, 
should take a lead in the work of im- 
provement wherever it is in their 
power, and, by due exertion, the funds 
placed by government at the disposal 
of the Board of Works, may be ren- 
dered available for their uses. The 
editors of the Digest have prefixed to 
their chapter on capital a valuable 
summary of evidence, from which we 
offer the following extracts :— 
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Page 193—* From the evidence given 
upon the subject of capital in Ireland, 
as applicable to farming purposes—its 
deficiency, the causes producing that 
deficiency, and their effects, and the 
modes by which the various classes seek 
to supply a remedy—the following ap- 

ear to be the substance of the most 
important statements adduced, viz. :— 

** That there is an absolute deficiency 
of capital amongst the farming classes, 
for the profitable cultivation of their 
lands. 

“* That this deficiency is increased by 
disinclination, particularly amongst the 
small farmers, to invest on their farms 
such money capital as they possess. 

Page 194—“ That the general me- 
thods for supplying the deficiency of 
capital, are, for the larger classes of 
farmers, through the regular banks; 
and, for the small farmers and labourers, 
through loan funds and local usurers. 

** That the rent is often paid by dis- 
counting three months’ bills, which are 
frequently renewed. 

** That the bank interest on bills is 
generally five or six per cent., and the 
rate charged for discounting, including 
the charge for stamps and commission, 
amounts to 10 or 12 per cent. per 
annum. 

‘* That the more extensive farmers 
are those who chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, raise money at banks. 

*« That the agents or proprietors are 
frequently involved in these bill trans- 
actions. 

‘That the practice of borrowing 
from banks is very injurious to the 
tenants. 

“* That the interest paid by the needy 
man to local usurers frequently ranges 
from 25 to 100 per cent. 

** That local usurers are generally 
meal-mongers. 

** That the borrower from the meal- 
monger frequently negociates his loan 


by purchasing a certain quantity of meal 
on credit, at twice its value, giving his 
obligation and security, and then selling 
it back to the usurer at the market price 
for ready money. One witness states 
that he has known the same bag of meal 
to be sold and resold in this way to 
twelve or fifteen successive persons. 
Page 196—** That various expenses, 
added to the loss of time incurred by 
attendance at the loan-fund office, in- 
erease the actual cost of loans very 
much above the rate of interest actually 
paid to the loan-office. 


“ That the fines imposed on those who 
pay their instalments irregularly, also 
much increase the burden. 

“ That in addition to the loss of time 
incurred by paying weekly instalments, 
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that mode of payment is ill suited to 
small farmers, as they have not, in ge- 
neral, any means of raising small sums 
of money at close intervals, 

‘* That this last objection does not 
apply to the cases of labourers in con- 
stant employment, of mechanics, or of 
those small farmers who can procure a 


constant market for their dairy pro- 
duce. 

‘* That to raise the instalments, far- 
mers are sometimes obliged to sell a 
small portion of turf, or potatoes, or to 
pawn their clothes. 

“ That the existence of a loan-fund 
has been known to contribute to the 
prosperity of pawnbroking establish- 
ments, and of local usurers. 

** That the loan-funds give an oppor- 
tunity of readily procuring money to 
meet temporary difficulties, and thereby 
foster improvident habits. 

“That, as loan-funds are usually 
constituted, the highest praise which 
can with truth be allowed to them is, 
that they are less immediately ruinous 
than private usurers. 

«That the evils of loan-funds arise 
from the abuse and mismanagement of 
these institutions, 

‘“* That if properly managed, and the 
loans only given for reproductive pur- 
poses, they may be most useful.” 


It is not rash to affirm that many of 
the evils here alluded to might be cor- 
rected by combination among vigilant 
and prudent landlords, alive to their 
duty, and resolute to discharge it. And 
we would also observe, that, in esti- 
mating the capital at their disposal, its 
amount ought not to be computed by 
the sums they are able to raise in 
actual money. In a country where 
labour can be made reproductive, 
whatever may serve as wages of labour 
is capital, and the surplus produce of 
a farm may return a far better price 
if the payment be made in drainage of 
the field than it could yield as money 
price inthe market. We are no advo- 
cates for a general system of barter, 
aware, as all observant persons must 
be,that it affords opportunities of fraud 
ample enough to justify its name, but 
we feel that a name ought not to de- 
ter an upright and benevolent man 
from rendering the best service he 


can to his impoverished and unemploy- 


ed neighbours, and from turning the 


produce of his lands to the best ac- 
count which circumstances place with- 
in his power, and of which justice would 
approve. It is quite true that the meal- 
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seller, as well as the usurer, may find 
his occupation somewhat abridged 
whenever the landlord pays his labour- 
ers with food they have themselves 
helped to raise—it may be true that 
the harmonies of political economy 
may be for a while disturbed by a 
procedure not in keeping with the 
maxims of the day—and it is also true 
that the due distribution of the na- 
tional wealth may be embarrassed and 
disordered by a perseverance in such 
irregularity ; but it is also to be borne 
in mind, that the emergency justifies, 
and, perhaps, demands, a departure 
from ordinary and traditional rules of 
action — that what landlords are to 
think of now is, how best to care for 
the immediate interest of their own 
belongings—how they are to sustain 
the enormous burdens cast upon them, 
and to overcome unexampled difficul- 
ties—how their tenants and labourers 
are to be preserved from pauperism. 
At such a time, a landlord should hold 
himself disembarrassed from all that 
does not associate itself with his im- 
mediate duty. His care should be how 
to make his estate productive to the 
highest degree of which it is suscep- 
tible, and to ensure to his tenantry the 
greatest possible extent of remunera- 
tive employment. It will be matter of 
individual concern whether this, his 
great duty, be more effectually dis- 
charged by bringing farming produce 
to the market, and money, as wages of 
labourers, to the farm—or whether 
grain be sent to the mill to be distri- 
buted to labourers, wholly or partly in 
lieu of money payments. The circum- 
stances of each locality will enable a 
prudent landlord to determine for 
himself—all we would urge upon him 
is this, that where the surplus produce 
of a harvest which has been blessed 
abundantly, can yield a better return 
for years to come, when invested in 
drainage and other permanent im- 


provements than it seems likely to 
ield in the grain market, no man 
should be deterred from following the 
course which seems wisest by the 
empty outcry against “barter.” Po- 
litical economy is, no doubt, wise in 


its generation. Where moral influ- 


ences are deficient, it has its great ad- 
vantage, but an upright and prudent 
landlord, a tenant industrious and 
honest, may find a course, which theory 
discountenances, to be, in many an in- 
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stance, in its processes and results, the 
most commodious, the fairest, and the 
most expedient. 

The division and consolidation of 
farms give occasion for two chapters ; 
although, properly speaking, they con- 
stitute the action and reaction of one 
subject. Tenants have unduly and 
injuriously subdivided—landlords, of 
late, have endeavoured to set bounds 
to the evil, it is scarcely necessary to 
say with what result— 


“ Tline exaudiri gemitus, et seva sonare 
Verbera: tum stridor ferri tracteque catena.” 


“This evil [subdivision of farms] is 
one difficult or almost impossible to pre- 
vent. The parent, possessed of a farm, 
looks upon it as a means of providin 
for his family after his decease; and, 
consequently, rarely induces them to 
adopt any other than agricultural pur- 
suits, or makes any other provision for 
them than the miserable segment of a 
farm which he can carve for each out 
of his holding, itself perhaps below the 
smallest size which can give profitable 
occupation toafamily. Each son, as he 
is married, is installed in his portion of 
the ground; in some cases, even the 
sons-in-law receive, as the dowries of 
their brides, some share ofthefarm. In 
vain does the landlord or agent threaten 
the tenant; in vain is the erection of 
new houses prohibited, or the supply of 
turf limited. The tenant relies on the 
sympathy of his class to prevent eject- 
ment, and on his own ingenuity to de- 
feat the other impediments to his fa- 
vourite mode of providing for his family, 

** The fear of this subdivision, and its 
ruinous consequences, appear, from the 
testimony of many, to be the principal 
causes preventing the grant of leases, 
as the power of the landlord to resist 
them, though always insufficient, is con- 
sidered to be much diminished where the 
tenant holds by lease, no matter how 
stringent the covenants against subdi- 
vision may be, it being stated that the 
difficulty of enforcing the covenants in 
leases is in general very great. 

It appears that subdivision is occa- 
sionally caused by the tenant selling a 
part of his farm in order to raise money 
for some temporary purpose.”—p. 418. 

*‘Instead of each sub-tenant or as- 
signee of a portion of the farm receiving 
his holding in one compact lot, he obtains 
a part of each particular quality of land, 
so that his tenement consists of a num- 
ber of scattered patches, each too small 
to be separately fenced, and exposed to 
the constant depredations of his neigh- 
bours’ cattle, us affordiyg a fruitful 
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source of quarrels, and utterly prevent- 


ing the possibility of the introduction of 
any improved system of husbandry. A 
map of a townland, in which subdivision 
upon this system has been in operation, 
is given below, and will explain more 
clearly than words the state of lands 


held in this way, or, according to the 
provincial term, ‘ held in rundale.’ 

“ Lord George Hill’s words, among 
other facts relating to rundale, stated 
that one person held his farm in forty- 
two different patches, and at last gave 
up in despair of finding it; and thata 
field of half an acre was held by twenty- 
two different persons.”—p. 419, 

“ Much evidence of a most contra- 
dictory character was given upon the 
consolidation of small farms into large. 
Many statements were made of cases in 
which such consolidation had been ef- 
fected ; but these statements were, in 
general, met by counter-statements, de- 
nying the general truth of the accusa- 
tion, cr alleging great exaggeration in 
it. It seems to be hardly the province 
of a digest such as this, to enter into 
the question of the veracity of the wit- 
nesses in each particular case of alleged 
oppressive consolidation, as these in- 
stances only affected the characters of 
particular individuals, and not the gene- 
ral question as relating to the country 
at large. It may suffice, that it appears 
that, in some cases, tenants have been 
ejected for the purpose of consolidating 
farms; but that there are few estates 
upon which evictions for this purpose 
have occurred, though on some of those 
few estates many tenants have been 
ejected. 

“It appears, too, that in general, 
where such evictions have occurred, the 
ejected tenants owed considerable ar- 
rears of rent, which, in most cases, were 
remitted, and that some allowance in 
money or value was made to them. The 
farms, too, from which they were re- 
moved, seem to have usually been below 
the minimum size capable of affording a 
maintenance or profitable and constant 
employment to an average family.”— 
p. 451. 

“That class of consolidation which 
consists in giving to each tenant a com- 
pact equivalent for lands held in rundale 
or scattered lots, appears to be abso- 
lutely necessary before taking any other 
steps to improve an estate so circum- 
stanced, or the condition of its occu- 
piers. 

‘This, however, is a most difficult 
operation, in which the prejudices, the 
suspicions, the fear of losing by a change, 
or the desire of obtaining some undue 
advantage, unite the greater portion of 
the peasantry in resisting almost any 
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measure of the kind when proposed to 


them, although they acutely feel the evils 


inflicted upon them by the rundale sys- 
tem. 

** It is, however, possible to overcome 
these difficulties.” 


We pass over much matter of which 
we freely acknowledge the importance, 
on the structure of houses, and the 
economy of house and farm; but we 
cannot dismiss, without some notice, 


the chapter on agrarian outrages— 
offences on which, because of the end 


to be attained by them, the abhorrence 


of just men is not so severely visited, 
as on other crimes, and with which 
law seems disposed to deal with less 
than its characteristic rigour. Ac- 
cording to some moralists, these out- 
rages are the retributions of “ wild 
Justice,” and, even in the opinion of 
the Messrs. Kennedy, they are the 
expedients of men who have suffered 
moral wrong to obtain revenge, if not 
redress, for their sufferings :— 


‘*Hence we find, that for years past a 
systematic combination of the working 
classes in Ireland has been in operation ; 
the main object of which appears to have 
been to control the legitimate manage- 
ment of property. 

**It was not easy for a man when 
building a house, and thereby investing 
his property permanently in the land, to 
imagine that he had still in equity only 
a year’s title; that he might with justice 
be removed at the end of that year, 
leaving his investment behind him; and 
that he was to think no more of the 
matter. 

‘** As the principle affected the great 
mass of the people, all were interested 
in inventing a remedy. 

‘*The remedy was a simple one, 
Failing that equitable settlement which 
was neglected by the land proprietor, it 
was only requisite to appeal to Lynch 
law, and to extort a payment by intimi- 
dation from the incoming tenant, with 
great injury to the latter, and through 
him to the proprietor.”—p. 159. 


The system of agrarian outrage is a 
species of Lynch law. Here the in- 
quiry into its character and objects 
seems to terminate. It is a law which 
pronounces sentence of death on va- 
rious known offences, which finds mi- 
nisters in abundance ready to execute 
its will, and finds throughout the great 
mass of the people a favorable recog- 
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nition of its ae. A phenomenon 


like this implies either such injustice 


in the system by which the country is 
governed, as shocks the moral sense of 
men, or else the anticipation of some 
such revolutionary change in govern- 


ment or law, as to excuse the adoption 
of those nefarious means by which it is 


to be effected. Wrong will excuse re- 


prisal—hope of a successful issue may 
shield from general abhorrence the 
treacheries and barbarisms of unavow- 
ed rebellion ; if either of these princi- 


ples be applicable to the agrarian sys- 
tem, searching inquiry into its purposes, 
or the severity which will accomplish 
its extinction, are the more impera- 
tively demanded. Ifthe Lynch-law of 
agrarianism have its rise in the wrongs 
of labourers and tenants, let these 
wrongs have speedy and legitimate re- 


dress; let the wrong-doers be punished, 


and, if landlords are to blame, let them 
find that station cannot give impunity. 
If, on the other hand, it appear that 
agrarianism have no such palliative to 
plead for its enormities, is government 
to be supine, and legislature palsied, 
and law to be ill-administered, because 
perpetrators of the foulest crimes have 
succeeded in influencing public opinion 
by intimidation or corruption ? 

In the scale of crime, Tipperary, to 
which movements now in progress at- 
tract our attention, seems to have ar- 
rived at a great and unexplained pre- 
eminence. “ The specially reported 
outrages throughout Ireland in 1844,” 
according to Colonel Miller, Deputy 
Inspector-General ofthe Constabulary, 
“as shown in his return, give a total 
of 6,327, about one-seventh of which 
occurred in Tipperary alone—the num- 
ber reported from that county being 
908, of which 253 (not quite a third) 
were agrarian. The proportion, it 
will be seen, varies greatly in different 
counties. In Londonderry, it is one 
to thirty-one; in Armagh and Mayo, 
as one to twenty-six.”* ‘ Even the 
temperance pledge,” he fears, “ has 
not operated as any check to outrage 
in Tipperary."+ We offer no apology 
for presenting one passage from the 
evidence of this distinguished officer, 
without abridgment. His opportu- 


* Digest, p. 323. 
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nities of acquiring intelligence in the 


focus of agrarian outrage, render the 


testimony of more than ordinary im- 
portance :— 


** Do you think that the prevalence of 
agrarian outrages in Tipperary arises 


from a greater number of instances 


provoking those outrages, or from a 
more ready resentment on the part of 
the people of any injury they may sus- 
tain ?—I am unable to assign a reason 
for the prevalence of crime in Tippe- 
rary beyond other counties; but it 
would appear that in all history Tip- 
perary has been remarkable for the law- 
less character of its peasantry. I must 
observe, however, that the state of dif- 
ferent parts of Tipperary has varied 
greatly within my experience. The 
most disturbed baronies at present are 
Upper and Lower Ormond, and Owney 
and Arra; and these baronies, about 
seventeen years ago, when my connexion 
with the constabulary department com- 
menced, were comparatively tranquil; 
while other baronies, particularly Elio- 
garty, Middlethird, and Clanwilliam, 
which are now in an improved condition, 
were in a state of great and alarming 
disorder, My duties were originally in 
the South of Ireland; and Tipperary, 
as one of the counties of the province of 
Munster, of which I was inspector. gene- 
ral, was under my charge. 

** Are you enabled, from your expe- 
rience, to assign generally the cause 
either of the disturbances in the one 
case, or of the tranquillity in the other ? 
—lam quite unprepared to offer any 
explanation on the subject. I presume 
that the same causes are in operation in 
almost every barony of Tipperary, as 
in those baronies which are at this mo- 
ment in the most disturbed state.” 


Colonel Miller is right ; Tipperary 
has been always a puzzle. There was 
once, indeed, an explanation, which 
might serve for its disorders; but 
Camden has taken exception to it. 
«© Whereas,” writes he, “ some of the 
Irish, and such as would be thought 
worthy of credit, doe affirme, that cer- 
taine men in this tract are yeerely 
turned into wolves; surely I suppose 
it to be ameere fable."{ Perhaps it is. 
Were it not so, we could understand 
how crime shifted from district to dis- 
trict, as the Tipperary men took their 


t p. 337. 
$ “Ireland and the Smaller Islands,” &c., Sect. Tipperary, p. 82; Holland’s trans- 
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turns of undergoing the wolfish meta- 
morphosis. The ambulatory character 
of agrarianism, however, is not confined 
to the manifestations it makes in any 
one part of Ireland. It is a general 
and an alarming characteristic. ‘“ Al- 
though this mysterious engine of secret 
combination,” said Chief Justice Bushe, 
in one of his admirable charges, “shift- 
ed from place to place, continues to 
be wielded and worked by some in- 
visible hand, from time to time, now 
against one part of the island and now 
against another, yet those who have 
had the experience of many years of 
official and judicial life, can assure 
you that it has never been able to 
stand against the venerable authority 
of the laws vigorously and calmly 
brought to bear upon it.”* Is this 
the explanation of the migratory in- 
stinct or policy of the agrarian system ? 
It is “wielded and worked by some 
invisible hand,” and is shifted from 
place to place, not capriciously, but of 
set purpose, to baffle inquiry and pur- 
suit, to prevent conspiracy from falling 
into desuetude and disarray, and at the 
same time to guard its mystery. An- 
other character of the system, Chief 
Justice Bushe, in the charge already 
cited, has disclosed to us. ‘I cannot 
recollect,” said he, *‘ an instance, in 
the experience of many years (and 
perhaps it is a formidable view of our 
situation), in which a man has been 
charged with an insurrectionary of- 
fence, whose crime could be traced to 
want or poverty.”¢ A similar testi- 
mony, we remember, was borne by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Doyle; and Colonel 
Miller seems to corroborate the un- 
suspicious statements. ‘ It is,” he 
says, “fa curious circumstance, con- 
firmed by the testimony of those who 
are most experienced in such matters, 
that the periods in which the outrages 
prevail most extensively are not the 
periods in which the population suffer 
most, either from the effects of an in- 
sufficient harvest, or from other causes 
of privation.” One reason for increase 
of outrage may be found, he thinks, in 
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the greater prevalence of illicit distil- 
lation when prices of grain are low ; 
but his testimony to a fact is to be re- 
ceived with far more deference than 
his conjecture of an explanation. 

It is always instructive to see “how 
use doth breed a habit ina man.” A 
witness from Kerry deposes thus :— 


‘‘A proprietor had two shots fired 
into the window of his bed-room, and 
six balls perforated the counterpane of 
his bed; but it originated in the ma- 
nagement of the land, in turning some 
tenants away. We hada strict inves- 
tigation into it, and I speak from that 


investigation. We formed a fund,” &c. 
—(William Sandes, Esq. Digest, p. 
342.) 


So much for Kerry. Now for Tip- 
perary, even in a protracted paroxysm 
of tranquillity :— 


‘* Have there been any agrarian out- 
rages in the district with which you are 
connected ?—No, not for a considerable 
time. There were a few shots fired into 
my own house very lately ; but there was 
nobody shot. We do not mind these lit- 
tle trifles."—( Avery Jordan, Esq., Tip- 
perary. Digest, p. 347.) 


It is commonly reported that agra- 
rian outrage is pure from sectarian 
rancour, and that whatever the creed 
of an offender against the secret law,t 
his punishment will be the same. 
Some statements to a contrary effect, 
however, are reported in the Digest. 
One witness, George Heenan, Esq., 
swears that “ they would treat a Pro- 
testant with more rigour”—( Digest, 
p- 335) ; and Colonel Miller adverts 
to manifestations of religious preju- 
dice (which, however, he considers 
“exceptions to the general system”) 
in offences committed in Tyrone and 
Longford. In the former county a 
threatening notice was the crime; 
in the latter there was a series of mur- 
ders. The notice, which could not be 
traced to any author, was a warning 
to a Roman Catholic not to become 












* Charge to the Grand Jury, at Maryborough Special Commission, 1832, p. 9. 


+ Ibid, p. 4. 


t Accurious specimen of agrarian legislation, one which might serve to show a 
urpose of permanence, apneere in a threatening notice, reported from the consta- 
key at Lucan :—‘ Land taken against a tenant’s will, must remain by with the 


landlord, or be commons fourteen years,” —Digest, p. 332. 
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tenant of a farm, from which a Pro- 
testant was to be ejected for non-pay- 
ment of rent. It contained a threat 
that his house should be burned, and 
he himself murdered, if he neglected 
the warning; and a declaration to the 
effect that “things will not be as they 
were in times past—we want neither 
Papist nor Repealer in our land, and 
you shall not be there.” 


**The Commissioners will perceive,” 
continues Colonel Miller, ‘‘that in the 
case just brought before them the eva- 
sion of the landlord’s right, and the in- 
terference in the letting of the lands, 
seems to proceed from sectarian pre- 
judices ; namely, a determination to op- 
pose the settlement of Roman Catholic 
tenants, In the counties of Longford 
and Sligo we have examples of agrarian 
outrages on Lord Lurgan’s estate, where 
the actuating motive appears to be the 
hostility of the rural population to Pro- 
testant settlers.”—Digest, p. 333. 


Before proceeding to consider the 
roof of sectarianism in the latter of- 
ences, we must be permitted to ex- 

press our surprise that the former 
offence should have been adduced by 
so very intelligent a witness, and put 
forward by the able editors of the 
Digest, as a fact by which the inference 
drawn from it could be justified. A 
threatening notice cannot justify an 
imputation on any party, unless it can 
be proved that the party was answer- 
able for it. Where the author is un- 
known, the. guilt is unappropriated. 
A notice may be the act of an indi- 
vidual—may be the act of the very 
individual against whom its threaten- 
ings are uttered. In titself it is no 
proof of combination. It may be 
designed for the express purpose of 
suggesting suspicions of the party from 
which it pretends to emanate ; and, 
accordingly, unless there be strong 
corroborating circumstances, it should 
take its place among those anonymous 
communications on which no man 
would hold himself excused for bring- 
ing a charge against his neighbour. 
We do not, however, complain of the 
citation of this notice. It is the soli- 
tary testimony which would connect 
Protestants, as such, with the system 
of agrarian outrage, and, as it has 
not been traced to any Protestant 
author, as it is, in truth, much more 
likely to have been the wicked act of 


an interested individual than of a party, 
it should be considered not as con- 
stituting ground for inculpating a re- 
ligious body, but rather as proving 
that ground for such inculpation was 
sought and could not be found. 

But there is matter of complaint 
which ought not to be overlooked. 
The inquiry into the circumstances of 
this threatening notice has been left 
imperfect. Its consequences have not 
been traced. Three years have been 
nearly completed since the date of its 
appearance ;—what have been its ef- 
fects? The locality may have been 
compromised by them. They surely 
ought to have been, as they could 
easily have been, ascertained. Did 
William Coalman (the party threat- 
ened) obey the menacing monition, and 
leave the Protestant defaulter in pos- 
session of the tenantcy? Did he des- 
pise the warning, and has he paid, in 
his forfeited life, the penalty? These 
are questions to which the editors of 
the Digest ought to have sought an- 
swers before they gave the silly docu- 
ment a place in their publication. We 
have made the requisite inquiry ; the 
editors, we are sure, are too high- 
minded not to be much gratified by 
the result. The threatening notice, 
like Doctor Doyle’s fancied excommu- 
nication for treason, was a spent thun- 
derbolt. The party menaced and 
warned proved contumacious ; he took 
possession of the tabooed farm, and 
continues at this moment to enjoy it 
in unmolested occupancy. 

The outrages on Lord Lorton’s 
estates were of a very different cha- 
racter. They were, indeed, evidences 
of combination, and of combination 
formed in the spirit of sectarian in- 
tolerance. Details of them have been 
given in evidence by Thos. Courtnay, 
Esq., agent to the noble lord on 
whose property they were perpe- 
trated. 

He had removed some tenants, 
whom he paid for the surrender of 
their holdings, and placed a “ver 
superior man, of the name of Brock,” 
on a farm of thirty-six acres, with a 
view ultimately to establish the linen 
trade in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Brock entered into the occupation of 
his farm early in May, 1835. On the 
twenty-fourth of the same month, the 
same year, he was murdered. The 
farm was then given to a man named 
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Dymond, and “he was beaten so se- 
verely, that he was obliged to give it 
up,” and “ that he never did any good 
afterwards.” ‘Shortly after that, 
another tenant of Lord Lorton’s, on 
the same estate, a man of the name of 
Moorhead, was murdered.” His lord- 
ship’s bailiff, Arthur Cathcart, was 
murdered. 


‘William Morrison, who succeeded 
Cathcart as bailiff, was murdered ; the 
cattle of others of the tenantry were 
taken and haughed, but in no instance 
did the property or persons of the Roman 
Catholic tenantry suffer any injury. 
* Allthis time (continues Mr.Courtnay), 
the newly-declared Roman Catholic 
tenants were left in their farms, and 
they received as much encouragement 
as I gave any other class of tenants.” 

“ Were they molested by any one ?—Not 
at all. 

** What did you do with Brock’s farm 
after Dymond’s murder ?—I kept it on 
hand for four years, and then gave it toa 
man of the name of Reynolds, who is a 
Roman Catholic, but a very respectable 
man.”— Digest, 352. 


We pass away from this recital, as 
the editors do, leaving it to the reader 
without one word of comment. 

Before dismissing the subject of 
- onary outrage, we think it right to 
observe that, in some instances, the 
editors have offered evidence on the 
part of witnesses, whose testimony 
ought to have been regarded as inad- 
missible, without remembering to ap- 
prise the reader of the objection which 
existed to the production of it. For ex- 
ample, a witness is chosen* to give an 
account of the circumstances and oe- 
casion of & murder committed in the 
county Armagh, on the estate of Win. 
Chatles Quin, Esq., who was hiinself 
examined by the Commissioners, The 
following question and answer will 
show to what effect :— 


Having seen the evidenee of the 
Rev. Michael Lennan, relative to a pro- 
pay of yours in the county of Armagh, 

ave you any statement you wish to 
make to the commissioners ?—I wish to 
observe, without making use of any 
stronger terms, that that evidence from 
beginning to end is inaccurate.”t 


* Digest, p. 337. 
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Without enlarging on the merits of 
Mr. Quin, as a landlord and a gentle- 
man, and without copying the testi- 
mony borne to his conduct and repu- 
tation by the magistrates of the county 
in which his estates lay, and by the 
Irish government of the day, in the 
person of Lord Ebrington, it seems 
natural to observe, that the evidence 
of a witness so directly and so compre- 
hensively contradicted, ought not to 
have been selected for publication in 
the Digest. 

Again, Michael Fitzgerald, farmer, 
is cited :— 


‘* Have there been any agrarian out- 
rages in the district ?>—Yes, there have; 
but what have been are from the op- 
pressions of the laadlord and extermi- 
nating the tenants ; that is the cause.” 


The attention of Darby O'Grady, 
Esq., was called to some allegations of 
this witness, and having corrected 
them, he went on to say :— 


‘*T know nothing of the witness, Mi- 
chael Fitzgerald; but a man of that 
name was suspected by me as being 
concerned in throwing down the house, 
and I was given to understand that his 
house was the rendezvous of all the evil. 
doers in that part of the country; and 
many and serious offences have been 
committed, and murder attempted, by 
shooting at a surveyor in, my employ- 
ment in the noon day, and in the pre- 
sence of numbers of the tenantry, who 
seemed to be assembled to witness the 
outrage. This Michael Fitzgerald I 
served with @ notice to quit, for the 
above reasons, as well as his owing, at 
the time, between three and four gales’ 
rent.”§ 


Is the witness cited in the Digest 
the person thus stigmatized? This 
ought not to have been left, as it has 
been, a matter of doubt. 

However freely we may have ex- 
pressed our dissent from details in the 
Digest, we are equally ready to express 
our general approbation of its spirit 
atid bearing. It is a useful work, and 
if it faithfully set forth the defects of 
our agricultural life and habits, and 
the difficulties with which we have to 








+ Report of Evidence, No. 1025. 
§ Report, Appendix B., p. 51. 









t Digest, p. 343. 
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contend, it shows with no less clear- 
ness that we have ground also for hope, 
and that if we are not wanting to our- 
selves, we shall not be forsaken or over- 
thrown. It encourages us, by disclos- 
ing the capabilities of our soil, and the 
possibility of animating the rural popu- 
lation to make much of their advan- 
tages. The profitable return for judi- 
cious expenditure in the permanent 
improvement of the soil—the aids 
placed by government at the disposal 
of landlords willing to make use of 
them—the resources which a prudent 
and resolute man may find available 
when he looks at home—all present 
themselves to our minds as we ponder 
on the exposé of our agricultural pro- 
spects, and encourage us to hope. 

But—it would be madness to deny— 
the cause of the landed proprietor in 
Ireland is environed with sore peril. 
There is a conspiracy against his rights 
extensively organized throughout the 
rural population of this country, and 
employing the most criminal agencies 
to effect his ruin. There is a combi- 
nation against him in England, where 
public opinion is artfully and most 
unjustly governed to his prejudice. 
There is a strong party against his 
interests within the houses of parlia- 
ment ; and, outside the senate, there is 
a faction, virulent, energetic, unscru- 
pulous, and able, which will account 
no means of compassing his destruction 
too vile or criminal. 

Those who habitually honour our 
pages with their attention, may call to 
remembrance that we were not slow 
to discover the signs of approaching 
evil to the landed interest, and were 
urgent, even beyond the limits of cere- 
mony, to give warning. It will now 
be confessed that our gloomiest appre- 
hensions have been realised, and that 
fulfilment has overtaken our predic- 
tions with the rapidity which charac- 
terizes modern progress. A fierce 
and undisguised war is waged upon 
the landed proprietors in Ireland. 
They have adversaries where in for- 
mer times they might have looked for 
allies. Powerful organs of public 
opinion have opened a murderous fire 
upon them. Within a short time they 
have suffered almost irreparable de- 
triment and loss. They remain with- 
out protection, within the range of 
positions occupied by foes, who give 
abundant proof that they will show 
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them neither mercy, moderation, nor 


justice. And, marvellous to relate, 
in this desperate emergency, without 
effectual concert or communication 
with each other, without regard for 
counsellors, or dependence on leaders, 
Irish landlords stand exposed to their 
enemies, and hopelessly await destruc- 
tion. They will not have to wait long, 
if they persist in waiting inactively. 

But, it may be said, whatever Irish 
landlords may have been in times past, 
they cannot now be accused of inac- 
tion; nor, in the face of their lavish 
contributions and concessions, can the 
maligner hope to dothem further injury. 
This is not our persuasion. The en- 
mity which pursues Irish landlords is 
of a kind which neither merit nor sub- 
mission can appease, because it is of 
the kind which seeks an ulterior and 
unacknowledged end, and would sate a 
personal vengeance. To discomfit such 
a hostility, it is not enough that its 
meditated victims are good—they must 
be strong ; and strong they cannot be, 
so long as their counsels are divided. 
Will they remain a divided body? If 
ever the aspect of danger, as well as 
the obligation of duty, had power to 
unite an oppressed and menaced body, 
the country gentlemen and farmers of 
Ireland should feel that that time is 
come. The well-being of the wholeagri- 
cultural population, as well as their own 
more immediate interests, can brook no 
longer neglect. A little further de- 
lay, and, under pretence of charity, 
the most uncharitable yearnings of re- 
vengeful hearts will be gratified. 

It is easy, the reader may say, to de- 
claim thus in terms of common-place, 
but little good is to be gained by 
such abuse of time and phrases. The 
matter of real moment is, what 
should the menaced classes do ?—how 
are landlords to unite for the assertion 
of their rights? Is not the curse of 
division indelibly stamped upon Ire- 
land? We might answer that this, 
too, is declamation. Causes of disunion 
are removed—reasons for combining 
are obvious and manifold—why should 
there not be union? But how is this 
good end to be attained? Shall there 
be a great assemblage summoned to the 
metropolis? No; such assemblages 
may be useful for demonstration—they 
are not meet for counsel. We would 
say—let every district throughout the 
island have its deliberative assembly— 
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let every poor-law union furnish, in its 
guardians, a body who can understand 
the necessities of the times, and show 
how provision is to be made for them. 
Let every poor-law union faithfully 
disclose the intelligence at its com- 
mand—what has been done there— 
what is doing—what is apprehended— 
how the recent laws have affected, and 
are likely still further to influence, the 
conditionsand the character ofour peo- 
ple. Let every relief-committee deliver 
up its experiences. Were this done, 
Ireland would come to know itself— 
districts, now geographically and mo- 
rally estranged, would feel, as it were, 
brought near by the influence of a 
great Christian principle ; and, seeing 


themselves engaged in exercises of 


which all approved, the unnatural an- 
tagonism of by-gone years would cease, 
and Irishmen would learn to forbear, 
and to respect, and to love one another. 

The national feeling which would 
prevail in a brotherhood thus formed, 
could not be productive of evil. It 
would delight to cherish and develop 
the resources of Ireland, but it would 
not take pleasure in contemplating a 
shock or struggle in which the empire 
was to be dissolved. It would not re- 
quire the stimulus of Repeal, to ani- 
mate it with a fierce energy. Its ear- 


nest purpose would be to do good— it 
would inculcate labour, and patience, 
and self-denial. It would, in process 
of time, and that no lingering process, 
call out the moral, while it was deve- 
loping the material, powers of the 
country. If we are to be saved from 
ruin, we must study legislation, as we 
would learn the beneficent powers of 
nature. We must see how laws affect 
our condition, as well as how culture 
may improve our soil. We know that 
soil, and climate, and. culture, may 
promise in vain, where unfriendly laws 
fight against them. We know that bad 
government can blight more effectually 
than the mildew, and the cankerworm, 
and the caterpillar; and therefore we 
know that patriots, who would improve 
to the highest the natural resources of 
their country, must consult also, that 
bad laws do not mar the bounty of a 
beneficent nature. We should, there- 
fore, expect to see that moral and in- 
tellectual, as well as material riches, 
shall grow among us and increase, 
and that, when Repeal of the Legisla- 
tive Union has been brought to pass, 
Treland shall have, within her own li. 
mits, among her own sons, the mate- 
rials of which a legislature can be con- 
structed. 





